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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg to apologise for the extraordinary addition which we have, this month, been 
obliged to make to our usual and legal dimensions. However, if we are correct in our 
notions of the quality of our “ materiel,” we feel that we need scarcely apprehend any- 
thing like severity of censure for its quantity. 


We have to acknowledge'a further supply of poetical contributions, from which we 
shall continue to select the most deserving. We have been obliged to reject several 
which bear evident traces of both talent and taste, but owe at the same time too many 
deficiencies to inattention and haste on the part of the writer. 


We have also received a variety of articles in prose “de omni scibili.” The following 
will not suit our pages—A Modern Epicurean; The Four Ages; the Revolutions of 
Giovernments ; The Philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa; A Tale of the Alps; Essay on 
Steam; The Court of Alfred; Metricus; Nemo; Antiquus. 


The communications which have been already forwarded to us, not included in 
the above list, shall appear next month: we may add, that we shall be at all times 
gratified and obliged in being able to submit to, the public the productions of such 
“able pens.” 


For the many friendly and flattering letters which we have received from time to 
time, we beg to return our unfeigned thanks—the valuable advice and suggestions 
of Advena we shall, as far as rests with us, adhere to with the attention they de- 
serve, 
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THE EARLY IRISH REFORMERS.—PRESENT MORAL STATE 
OF IRELAND. 


Having in a late number of the University Magazine directed the attention of the 
reader to the early English Reformers, and to the spirit that animated the Reforma- 
tion in the Sister Kingdom, we would now consider the subject in relation to Ireland, 
and in connexion with the present moral condition of our beloved but unhappy land. 


“ Our Luther,” “our great Luther,” 
are the names by which the once ob- 
scure Monk of Aisleben in Saxony, is 
proudly and affectionately known 
throughout Germany. His portrait is 
in the study of every Pastor, and in 
almost every Inn. The centennary 
oer of the Reformation is ob- 
served with solemnity and state, and its 
commemoration in Darmstadt a few 
years since is thus described to us by 
an eye-witness. 

“ The preceding evening, was an- 
nounced by a full chorus of solemn 
hymns sung from the top of the tower 
of the great Lutheran Church—the 
morning was ushered in by the 
same impressive ceremony. The 
hymns were of a simple and striking 
melody. The shops were closed, and 
all business was suspended ; the Pro- 


testant Ambassadors, nobility, and 


townspeople attended church in their 
best equipages and uniforms. At ten 
o’clock, the whole court of the Grand 
Duke of Hesse and his family and suite 
proceeded to the great church,—the 
Grand Duchess and her ladies of honor, 
except one fair Roman Catholic, occu- 
pying the state-coach, drawn by eight 
cream-coloured palfreys, in blue velvet 
trappings. An old picture of the Re- 
former was transferred, for the occa- 
sion, from the Hotel de Ville, and sus- 
pended in the church, adorned with 


Vou I. 


wreaths and flowers. The church was 
crowded to excess. A Te Deum and 
other fine music, concluding with the 
grand “Luther's Hymn,” were admira- 
bly executed by the orchestra of the 
Court chapel, accompanied by the 
swelling a unanimous voiee of a mul- 
titudinous congregation. Celebrations 
proportionably inferior in splendour, 
were universal in the villages.” 

When we turn from these interesting 
ceremonies of the Protestant churches 
of Germany to those of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, what a contrast pre- 
sents itself! Inthe same year in which 
this commemoration took place, Ireland 
was pouring forth pilgrims, through the 
length and breadth of her land—not to 
commemorate the triumphs, under di- 
vine providence, of religious liberty, 
nor the name and mighty achievements 
of the great Leader in the march of 
truth, but to celebrate the three- 
months’ festival of Saint Patrick’s pur- 
gatory at Loughderg, where the hu- 
man intellect is laid prostrate before 
the idol of self-imposed penances, and 
salvation is put up to sale, for money 
and for price, at the shrine of the ab- 


solution-omnipotent priest. 

Three hundred years have elapsed 
since the Reformation was first intro- 
duced into Ireland, yet in the nine- 
teenth century, thick darkness that may 
be felt, still broods over the land, and 
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though a melancholy, it may not be an 
unuseful occupation, briefly to retrace 
the principal obstacles, that have so 
long thwarted the progress of divine 
truth—We may discover, in such a 
review, the seeds of those parties that 
are become matured in our own times, 
and the springs of the movements, by 
which we are, even now, agitated. 

Religious disquisitions and investi- 
gations found their way into Ireland, 
before the period of the Reformation, 
and so early as the tenth year of Henry 
the Seventh, an act was passed, to pre- 
vent the growth of the Holland heresy. 
Indeed, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, Fitzralph, who, there is 
reason to believe, was an Englishman 
by birth, though most Irish writers 
make him a native of Dundalk, distin- 
guished himself by his bold preaching 
against the abuses of the Friars, whom 
he charged with violating the express 
precepts of Scripture, which he fre- 
quently quotes, and to which as a para- 
mount authority, he constantly appeals. 
He is said to have been the first who 
translated the Bible into the Irish 
tongue, and was advanced to the See 
of Armagh in 1847. He has been 
called the Irish Wycliffe, and is men- 
tioned by the latter in terms of high 
commendation. When his death was 
made public, it was said of him, that 
the same day a mighty pillar of Christ’s 
church was fallen. 

But we pass to the period in which 
the Reformation was introduced into 
Ireland—a period, when the old sys- 
tem of clanship was beginning to 
moulder away. Its dissolution, how- 
ever necessary to the final settlement 
of the country, and the establishment 
of liberty and law, was urged most un- 
seasonably, when. the nobles were 
earnestly uniting with the crown of 
England, in the renunciation of the 
temporal supremacy of Rome, and it 
contributed incalculably to strengthen 
and rivet the influence of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy. 

The spirit of clanship tended power- 
fully to subordination; and if the 
feudal attachments of the multitude 
had remained unimpaired, there can be 
little doubtyfiat they would have fol- 
lowed thé examples of their lords, and 
—_ on, in course of time, from po- 
itical to religious Protestantism. It 
was about the year 1535 that George 
Browne, the first Protestant Prelate 
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in Ireland, was appointed to the See 
of Dublin ; he was an Englishman by 
birth, and no less remarkable for the sin- 
cerity of his life, charity,and benevo- 
lence, than for the candour and libe- 
rality of his sentiments ; he had been 
a provincial of the friars of St. Augus- 
tine, and had become celebrated in 
England by preaching against pilgrim- 
ages, and penances, a dependence on 
the merits and intercession of saints, 
and by inculcating the alone-media- 
tion of Christ, and the duty of addres- 
sing prayer directly to God; he was 
one of the commissioners appointed 
to confer with the clergy and nobility 
of Ireland, to procure a general ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the 
crown. It was not long after, how- 
ever, that a counter commission was 
transmitted by the Pope, enjoining the 
clergy to support the papal authority, 
and empowering them to absolve from 
their oaths all such persons as had ac- 
knowledged the king’s eer 
The archbishop exerted himself strenu- 
ously to have relics and images re- 
moved from the churches, and sub- 
stituted the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, which 
proceedings not a little alarmed the 

apacy, and to stimulate the chieftains 
in the cause of Rome, a letter was 
written to O’Neill, by the bishop of 
Metz, in the name of the council of 
cardinals, stating that His Holiness had 
discovered an ancient prophecy of 
Saint Lazerianus, that Church of 
Rome should surely fall, when the Ca- 
tholic faith should be overthrown in Ire- 
land ; and that when the Roman faith 
should perish there, the See of Rome 
was fated to destruction. This letter was 
written a few years after the “terrible, 
thundering bull of Pope Paul,” as it 
is called by a Roman Catholic writer, in 
which he dethroned Henry the Eighth, 
pos him infamous, denied to 

im and his abettors Christian burial, 
and doomed him “to eternal curse and 
damnation.” 

Other obstacles, and these insur- 
mountable, presented themselves to the 
rapid or general reformation of the 
church in Ireland. The people were 
not connected by one and the same 
system of polity—they were strangers 
to the benefits of political union—they 
had been long harassed by a succession 
of petty wars, distracted by mutual 
jealousy, living in constant excitement 
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and alarm, and being continually called 
out to repel invasion, had as little leisure 
as inclination, for inquiries, which were 
prosecuted so vigorously in countries 
Neither the New 
Testament nor the Book of Common 
Prayer, were yet printed in the Irish 
language, and the prelatesofthe church, 
except where roused by some attempt 
to circumscribe the privileges of their 
order, dozed away their time in monas- 
tic indolence. hile their brethren 
in other countries were occupied by the 
most interesting and important investi- 
gations in religion, we find an Irish 
bishop amusing himself with the com- 
position of a hymn in barbarous Latin 
— in praise of a Saint Macartin and 
others, depending for salvation on be- 
ing wrapped, in their last hours, in the 
cowl of Saint Francis. 

The church property, moreover, 
had been so scandalously plundered, 
that few parishes could afford even a 
bare subsistence to a Protestant mi- 
nister, and, therefore, few ministers were 
to be found. Mean time, the Romish 
clergy were not inactive, and they were 
powerfully aided by a continued supply 
of fellow-labourers from the seminaries 
established in the Spanish dominions ; 
men who, by their temper and educa- 
tion, were fitted for any work in which 
policy might think proper to employ 
fanaticism. The Franciscans have 
made it their boast, that, at the time 
of the Irish massacre, there appeared 
among the rebels more than six hun- 
dred Friars Minorite, who had been in- 
stigating them to that rebellion, while 
living among them in disguise. A 
system of half persecution was pursued, 
at once odious for its injustice, and 
Se for its inefficacy—good 
principles and generous feelings were 
thereby provoked into an alliance with 
superstition and priestcraft ; and the 
priests, whom the law recognised onl 
for the purpose of punishing them, if 
they discharged the powers of their of- 
fice, established a more absolute empire 
over the minds of the Irish people 
than was possessed by the clergy in 
any other part of the world.* 

About the fifth year of Edward the 
Sixth, Browne directed that the liturgy 
and the Scriptures should be read in 
church, in English. The Roman Catholic 
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Primate, Dowdall, was indignant, and 

exclaimed, “ then shall every illiterate 

fellow read mass ?” “No,” answered 

the Lord Deputy, St. Leger, “ your 

Grace is mistaken, for we have too 

many illiterate priests amongst us al- 
ready, who know no more what the 

Latin means, than the common people 

that hear it ; but both they oa their 

priest will now understand what they 

pray for.” “Beware of the clergy’s 
curse!” exclaimed Dowdall, “I fear 
no strange curse, so long as I have the 

blessing of that church which I believe 
to be the true one,” said the Lord 

Deputy coolly. Dowdall and his eccle- 

siastics retired. 

Browne had, some years before, re- 
presented to the English government 
the extreme ignorance of the Irish 
clergy, that they were incapable of 
pew orming even the eg oo offices, 
and were strangers to the language in 
which they celebrated the mass. The 
miserable condition of the church is 
evinced by the ordinances of the parlia- 
ment for the regulation of Munster and 
Connaught, one of which declares, that 
laymen and boys should no longer 
be admitted to ecclesiastical wale 
ments, 

About 1551, on Easter day, the arch- 
bishop preached a sermon in Christ’s 
church, in which he prophetically de- 
scribed the character and of the sect 
of Jesuits, who had been lately brought 
into Ireland by a Scotchman, Robert 
Wauchop,aman who was remarkable not 
only for this eminent service, but also for 
being blind from his birth, for ridmg 
post, better than any man of his time, 
and for being one of three cotemporary 
archbishops of Armagh. In speaking 
of the “new fraternity sprung up, who 
call themselves Jesuits,” Browne said, 
“ They shall turn themselves into seve- 
ral forms: with the heathens, a hea- 
thenist ; with the Atheists, an Atheist ; 
with the Jews, a Jew; with the Re- 
formers, a Reformade, p' ly to 
know your intentions, minds, hearts, 
and inclinations. These shall spread 
over the whole world, they shall be ad- 
mitted to the councils of princes, yet in 
the end God shall cut off this society, 
even by the hands of those who have 
most succoured them, and made use of 
them ; so that at the end, they shall be- 





* Southey’s Life of Wesley, and Leland’s Ireland. 
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come odious to all parties.” How ex- 
actly have these prophetic words been 
since verified in Europe! About the 
same year the Book of Common Prayer 
was first printed in Dublin, and great 
exertions were made by Browne to 
propagate a knowledge of it among 
those who understood English. Little 
time, however, was allowed for these 
good endeavours, which met with every 
species. of opposition, for within two 
years Edward the Sixth died and was 
succeeded by Mary, who deprived the 
archbishop of his see. The memorials 
of his life have been woven into an in- 
structive chapter in the late Bishop 
Middleton’s delightful Sketches of the 
Reformers, and are noticed in the His- 
tory of Armagh, by James Stuart, 
Esq. L,L:D.,.a book.of much curious, 
learned, and valuable information on 
Irish history and biography. Browne 
is described by Usher and others as a 
prelate of truly apostolic character, of 
a peaceful and compassionate disposi- 
tion, the cheerfulness of his counte- 
nance, being the index of a heart en- 
Joying the, blessedness of the hope of 

vation. This description is con- 
firmed by the traits which his life and 
writings uniformly present ; yet a can- 
did and ingenuouws Roman Catholic 
historian of our own day, Dr. Lingard, 
briefly dismisses him, as “a courtly 
prelate, raised to the See of Dublin, in 
reward of his subserviency to the poli- 
tics of Cromwell.” 

Such are the too common expedients 
of the opponents of the Reformation ; 
nor are they made available in relation 
to the persons and events of past ages 
only ; we need but open our eyes to 
what is daily passing in Ireland, to 
know that the Protestant institutions, 
advocates of our own times, are treated 
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with much the same spirit of truth, 
candour, and conciliation by the Church 
of Rome. It is but a few years since 
the Rev. Dr. Machale, a prelate of 
that church, thus explained the origin, 
and commented on the principles of the 
Bible Society :—* To share m the 
overflowing wealth of the country was 
devoutly wished for by many a needy 
adventurer, who could not reach it by 
the ordinary channels of trade or com- 
merce, or the learned professions ; 
hence, a new and unheard of factory o 
bibles was set up, to which all contri- 
buted, who sought a character for sanc- 
tity, and which employed a vast num- 
ber of hands in their printing and 
circulation. Such is the real origin of 
the Bible system, affording evidence of 
England’s wealth, but none of her 
piety!” When this reverend gentleman, 
then the. Titular Bishop of Maronia 
and Coadjutor Titular Bishop of 
Killala, was asked by the Commis- 
sioners of Education in 1826, whether 
in writing the above paragraph he 
meant, that pecuniary gain was the 
object and motive of those who first 
established, or promoted the establish- 
ment of the Bible Societies, he replied, 
“I did mean it then, and it is still my 
conviction !” 

So in a letter to Lord Farnham, Dr. 
Doyle thus. spoke of the Established 
Church of Ireland :—when men gaze 
for a considerable time at the most hi- 
deous monster, they can view it with di- 
minished horror : but a man of reflec- 
tion, living in Ireland, and coolly ob- 
serving the workings of the Church 
Establishment, would seek for some 
likeness to it among the priests of Jug- 
gernaut, who sacrifice the poor naked hu- 
man victims to their impure and detesta- 
ble idols.”* 


_.* It is the same single minded and reverend divine, who said in the most solemn 
manner, a few years since, before a Committee of the House of Commons—« I 
think, if emancipation were carried the whole of the Catholic population would con- 
sider their grievances, as it were, at an end. I am quite confident, it would produce 
in them a feeling of satisfaction, of confidence, and affection, towards government. 
I am convinced in my soul (J never speak without sincerity,) the we (the priesthood) 
would have no mind, and no thought, and no will, but that which would lead us to in- 


corporate ourselves fully and essentially with this great kingdom.” 


It is the same gen- 


tleman, who in his late evidence before the parliamentary committee, boldly stated,— 
I advised the people to exercise their wit and ingenuity in preventing the payment of 


tithes. In writing pastorals, I never look to the government asa government. 


I have 


always a view tothe iy of the country and the authority of the law. J feel my- 


self totally unconnect 


with the government ; and though bound as a subject in duty to 


give them any support in my power, my business in society has no reference to them :— 
in writing pastorals, J look only to the interests of religion, and to the good of the people 


over whom I am placed Bishop through the providence of .God!” 
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Dowe advert to these melancholy and 
every-day instances of uncandidness, 
misrepresentation and. calumny in the 
Church of Rome in Ireland, to rouse 
retaliation or indignation in the breasts 
of Protestants? Far from it.. He who 
has drunk deepest of the spirit of Pro- 
testantism rejects al/. weapons against 
his adversaries but those.of truth and 
love, and answers with the apostolic 
Leighton, when urged. to act -harshly 
to the Presbyterians in Scotland, in 
return for their unkind treatment of the 
Episcopalian Church— for that very 
reason, let us not do so, but shew them 
the difference between their principles 
and ours.” If our creed is more pure, 
and our church more. scriptural than 
the Church of Rome, our spirit will be 
proportionably more charitable, our 
temper more subdued, gur judgment 
more candid, and oursdhearts more 
sincere. 

But we resume our subject. On the 
accession of: Queen Elizabeth, the Re- 
formation met with an insuperable 
obstacle in the prevailing ignorance of 
the English language. Moreover, the 
long series of troubles, which, through 
almost her entire reign, disturbed the 
Government, were terminated but just 
before her death, and though the hu- 
miliation of O’ Neill and the suppression 
of the rebellion, in the last moments 
of her reign prepared a way for the 
blessings of order, tranquillity, and 
religious improvement, the lengthened 
struggle had raised up a Roman Catho- 
lic party strongly opposed to the Go- 
vernment ; and to this were added the 
continued agitation of foreign influence, 
the Bulls of three Pontiffis and the 
interference of the arms and Univer- 
sities of Spain. The great mass of the 
emg was thus arrayed in a bitter 

ostility to the Government of the 
country that has continued to our own 
day, and is strongly illustrated by the spi- 
rit of the discussion, from 1799 till 1821, 
on the Veto, which it was proposed to 
give to the Crown on the appointment 
of the Roman Catholic Prelates in Ire- 
land. No effectual exertions were made 
during Elizabeth’s reign to give the 
people an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Scriptures in the 
Vernacular tongue, nor was the New 
Testament translated into Irish till the 
year 1602, nor the Book of Common 
Prayer till 1608. In 1629, Bedell, 
who it has been well remarked, was 
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worthy to have Sir Henry Wolton as 
a patron,and Father Paolo Sarpi as a 
friend, and who, .as well as Browne, 
was an Englishman, was advanced to 
the See.of Kilmore. His exertions in 
the cause.of Reformation were unceas~ 
ing ; but he had fallen upon evil times, 
and.the small still. voice of Scripture, 
which he. laboured. earnestly to spread 
ever the land, was stifled amidst the 
tumultuous cry of massacre and rebel- 
lion. . Between the. accession of the 
House of Stuart and the year 1637, 
six incipient or meditated rebellions 
had been frustrated in Ireland : in 1605, 
1607,. 1628, and 1634. The voice of 
loud: commotion now grew high in 
England.also ; a storm of discontent 
brooded over Scotland, and taking ad- 
vantage of these circumstances, internal 
discord in the sister island rapidly 
increased. 

From the rebellion of 1641 to the 
Restoration, Ireland was a scene of con- 
tinual commotion. The Restoration, 
followed by the confiscation of a great 
portion of. the lands of the Roman 
Catholics, produced a rancour of hos- 
tility, that. set at. defiance the progress 
of the Reformed Religion. Yet there 
were not. wanting some active labourers 
in the good cause. In 1702, Atkins 
and Browne exerted themselves in the 
conversion of the native Irish, and ad- 
dressed them in the Irish tongue. The 
latter used to attend a congregation of 
his Roman Catholic parishioners, when 
their service was concluded in the 
chapel, and read to them in their own 
language, the prayers of the Established 
Church. In 1710 a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself of prosecuting 
the Re ormation in the country. But 
it was about this time that the Parlia- 
ment had completed that Penal Code 
which the great Burke a 
“a machine, as well fitted for the op- 
pression, impoverishment and degrad- 
ation of a people, and the debasement 
in them of human nature itself, as ever 
proceeded from the perverted ingenuity 
of man.” When, in concluding this 
hasty retrospect, we add to the above- 
mentioned cases, the ill-judged zeal of 
the Government who, in the mainte- 
nance of the connection with Great 
Britain, were vainly bent on enforcing 
amongst the reluctant Irish, the aequi- 
sition of the English language, instead 
of encouraging education and preach- 
ing in the vernacular tongue, it is no 
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matter of wonder that the knowledge 
of the Scriptures and the Reformation 
of Religion made so little progress in 
the land.* 

Bishop Berkeley, one of the best, 
wisest, and greatest men whom Ireland 
has produced, saw this last evil more 
than a century ago, and what ought 
to be the remedy. In his Querist 
he asks, “whether there be an instance 
of a people being converted, in a Chris- 
tian sense, otherwise than by preach- 
ing to them and instructing them in 
their own language? Whether Cate- 
chists in the Irish tongue may not 
easily be procured and subsisted? and 
whether this would not be the most 
practicable means for converting the 
natives? Whether it be not of great 
advantage to the Church of Rome that 
she hath clergy suited to all ranks of 
men, in general subordination, from 
cardinals down to mendicants? Whe- 
ther her numerous poor clergy are not 
very useful in missions, and of much 
influence with the people? Whether 
it is not to be wished that parts of our 
Liturgy and Homilies were publicly 
read in the Irish language, and whether 
in these views it may not be right to 
breed up some of the better sort of 
children inthe charity schools, and qua- 
lify them for missionaries catechists, and 
readers ?” 

This much-to-be-desired object is 
now in part attained. One of the 

eatest obstacles to the knowledge of 
Divine truth in Ireland, is, in a great 
degree, removed. The exertions of 
“ The Irish Society,” whose main ob- 
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ject is the circulation and preaching of 
the Scriptures in the Irish tongue, have 
been already crowned with cheering 
pene Ee eens 
lukewarm in their pecuniary support of 
this admirable Institution. ‘There is no 
society in the land more deserving of 
the countenance of every friend to the 
religious reformation and education of 
the people. Its proceedings are fraught 
with the deepest interest, and assuredly 
there never was a period when especial 
exertion for the spread of scriptural 
knowledge in this country was so 
loudly called for as now, when it is 
notorious, that every other branch of 
education is spreading most rapidly 
among the people. We are not among 
those who ute the too great 
amount or diffusion of secular educa- 
tion. Let the “march of intellect” go 
forward, if the “ march of righteous- 
ness” keep pace with it; but we sin- 
cerely and earnestly raise our voice 
against its disproportionate cultivation, 
for if the intellect is exercised in the 
acquisition of physical or political 
knowledge, without a proportionate 
moral and religious culture, a contemp- 
tuous scepticism, selfishness and dis- 
content, and a spirit of unquiet, intole- 
rant scorn will be engendered, which 
no human means can remove. It is 
well remarked by an able writer in our 
church, of the present day,t that 
“what is sufficient sacred knowledge 
for an uneducated person, becomes 
inadequate for him when educated. If 
the balance of intellectual exercise is 
not preserved, an utter indifference or 





* Among the secondary causes of the comparative progress of a — faith in Eng- 


land and Ireland, there is a curious and i 
Esq., F.R.S., in his posthumous Essay on 


enious remark of the late R. Chenerise, 
ational Character, ‘“ Surely,” he says, 


“ there was a cause existing before any communication had taken place between the 
two countries—namely, in their respective natural circumstances—in the more pro- 
ductive relation of soil to climate in one than in the other; in its geographical situa- 
tion, which removed it further from the centre of early information, and made its 
union with its instructors less intimate ; in its stronger tendency to remain without 
employment than to engage in active business ; in its slower progress in the best mode 
of social improvement, from all which is derived a stronger’attachment to imaginative 
than to pious religion. Let it be remembered also, that the most civilized and pious 
portion of Ireland—the north—is by nature the poorest.” 


The Essay from which the above is extracted, abounds in most interesting historical 
facts; which make it highly valuable, independently of the peculiar theories of Mr. 
Chenerise, which we are not, we confess, ready to embrace. The work is edited by a 


friend, a Gentleman at the Irish bar. 


+ The Rev. S, Hinds, Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
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a slow corroding scepticism in religion 
will result, fostered by the conscious- 
ness that difficulties, corresponding to 
those, that continue to perplex our 
view of revelation, have in other pur- 
suits, been surmounted and removed.” 
Knowledge is power, but is it not 
power to do evil no less than to do 
good? The more powerful an instru- 
ment is, the more caution should be 
“re in using it. 
he Almighty, in giving to his chil- 
dren different endowments of mind and 
body, and different opportunities and 
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circumstances, has taught us, that on 
the combined operation of all, depend 
the just working and harmony of the 
world. Secular knowledge, unaccom- 
anied by religious culture, uniformly 
lags the foundation, especially among 
the lower classes, of vanity, discontent, 
insubordination, and discord, while the 
man whose heart is impressed in youth 
with the wisdom that is from above and 
with the promises and privileges of the 
Gospel enters upon the world like a 
bright river, which, 


——having roll’d one 
Thro’ meads of flowery light and mines of gold, 


When pour’d at length into the dusky deep, 
Disdains to mingle with its briny taint, 
But loves to keep the pure and ere tinge, 


The balmy freshness of the fiel 


The intellectual All-in-all of the pre- 
sent day need not flatter himself that 
his favourite plan has the merit even of 
originality, in its favour. The specu- 
lative unbelievers, who infested ce 
at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, boldly avowed, that they could sup- 

ly the place of religious instruction 
G an education founded on a know- 
ledge of the physical wants of man, 
progressively carried to an enlightened 
self-interest, and that by an insight into 
the phenomena of nature, would be ac- 
complished the moral perfectibility of 
man. “Eat of the Tree of kiowielge,” 
said they, like the serpent of old, “and 
ye shall be as the gods, knowing good 
and evil.”...... This is,then, no newly 


it left.* 


broached theory, but was long since 
tried in another country ; and its results 
written in letters of blood, might, we 
think, deter the servile herd of imita- 
tors in these lands. But so it has been 
with the sophists in every age. 


—Break one cobweb through, 
He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew, 
Destroy his fib or so; —in vain ; 
The creature’s at his dirty work again. 
But we need not confine our view to 
modern times, in determining the vicious 
effects of the diffusion of scientific and 
political knowledge among the people, 
when it is not based on a pure religious 
faith. Let him, to whom history is not 
a book with seven seals sealed, look 
back to the records of ancient Greece. 





* Mrs. Fry’s personal and long continued observation has enabled her to say, that 


































among the numerous instances of moral improvement, which have taken place 
among the female criminals in Newgate, in London, there is not a single case which 
does not appear to have been derived, more or less, directly, from the daily perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures.—[See Report to Marquis Wellesley, by Elizabeth Fry, and 
Joseph John Gurney. Dublin 1827. 

So we have somewhere read that in a district of the Highlands, amidst the public 
commotions of 1688, scarcely any of the Highlanders, who had received Irish Bibles 
through the bounty of Mr. Boyle, or had been instructed through the Gaelic, in the 
knowledge of the truth, were at all implicated with the insurgents. 

It is stated by the Commissioners of Irish Education Enquiry, in their first report 
in 1825, that “it is impossible to witness the proceedings of Sunday Schools” (in 
connexion with the Sunday School Society for Ireland) “even in the most cursory 
manner, without perceiving their beneficial tendency. A marked improvement in 
principle and conduct,—an increased respect to moral obligation,—a more general ob- 
servance of relative duties,—and a greater deference to the laws, are invariably repre- 
sented as among the fruits of the education there received, and we entertain no doubt 
that it is one of the most powerful instruments for raising the character and advanc- 
ing the general welfare of the people.” 
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From her physical situation, Greece 
received the full tide of political and 
scientific improvement and mercantile 

rosperity, which set in from Tyre and 

heenicia to the Atlantic. The spon- 
taneous profusion of her. soil, her ge- 
nial climate, her thirst for knowledge, 
her genius, her intellectual refinement, 
her most exquisite perception of the 
beautiful in nature and in art, her 
language, whose rich harmonies, and 
universal capabilities, have never been, 
even approximated by any other, (un- 
less we except the German under the 
magic wand of Goethe in the Faust, or 
of Wieland in his Aristophanes)—~and 
lastly, a depth and universality in phy- 
sical and metaphysical research and 
speculation, united in distinguishing the 
Greeks preeminently from every na- 
tion of antiquity ; and that which, ap- 
plied to any other country, is but the 
congpesien of poetry, becomes, when 
applied to Greece, the language of 
truth.* 

Yet all this refinement, this exquisite 
sense of beauty, this intense perception 
of nature and of art, united with a 
widely diffused scientific and political 
knowledge, were, as’ we are told by 
their poets, philosophers, and histori- 
ans, wholly. ineffectual, even in: the 
zenith of their career, to secure to the 
Greeks those best of blessings, moral 
liberty and moral happiness. The 
people remained destitute of true wis- 
dom, children in moral knowledge ; 
and we have the united testimony of 
Thucydides, Plato, Socrates, and Aris- 
tophanes, that as intellectual refine- 
ment os morals became deteri- 
orated. 

Whatever may have been the eso- 
teric theories of a few philosophers, 
the brethren of the Porch, or the Aca- 
demy, moral government, self-restraint, 
temperance, and dominion over the 
passions were, by “the general,” alike 
neglected and despised. Luxury, in- 
temperance, and licentiousness went 
hand in hand with science, literature, 
and political advancement. Justice 
was expediency—might, right—craft, 
wisdom. A belief in the Providence 
of God was treated as a fable. The 

oung aspirant to political or literary 

ame was instructed, as we are told by 


Plato, in his “ laws,” to disbelieve the 
existence of the gods, or that they 
were altogether indifferent to man and 
to his works; and we know, on the 
grave authority of Thucydides, that 
rashness was taught as true courage; 
cautious prudence as fear, modesty as 
cowardice, and indifference as wisdom. 
Trades’ Unions were established, not 
for the legitimate advancement of trade, 
but for plunder and successful resist- 
ance to the law. Revenge was sweeter 
than truth, and oaths of friendship were 
of no obligation, but with those who 
had otherwise no power. Thus, con- 
cludes the historian of the Peloponesian 
war, wickedness stalked abroad in every 
form throughout all Greece, and since- 
rity was laughed down. (Thucyd. 
b. 3.) 

In:reading this melancholy descrip- 
tion, we might well suppose that our 
own age had sat for the picture, and we 
have dwelt the longer upon this sub- 
ject, because there is not a more fright- 
ful evil in’ the present day, than the 
unbounded confidence reposed in the 
omnipotence of literary and scientific 
education, in advancing the moral inte- 
rests and happiness of man. 

In this last pursuit, our guides to ruin 
and pioneers to destruction, in contra- 
dietion to the voice of universal history, 
bid us! fall down before'their idol Intel- 
leet, as ‘that which alone can render 
humanity eminently great and good, 
and aban fain peueni us, that all the 
first sympathies of the heart with God 
and man, are superstitious phantoms, 
that should be at once and universally 
banished and broken up. “ Delusion 
all and vain philosopy!” Have we 
unlearned or Semnion the experience 
of ancient Egypt, from whom Greece 
derived so largely, both her arts and 
learning ? 

Famous alike for science and for art, 
the Egyptians stood unrivalled in the 
heathen world, for their early civiliza- 
tion and their mighty monuments, that 
survived the triumphs of Roman great- 
ness, and the conquests of Persia, and, 
after the lapse of 3000 years, continue 
proudly to resist the injuries of the 
atmosphere and the ravages of barbar- 
ism. Egypt was the cradle of science 
—the first seat of regular government, 


* See the beautiful Gotter Griechenland’s of Schiller. St. 2. 
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and the ingenious labours of her artists 
have never been equalled even by the 
improvements of modern Europe, as 
the temples of Carnac and Luxor, the 
tombs of Gornoo and the grottos of 
Elythias, amply attest. Yet we are as- 
sured, that of all the nations of anti- 
quity, Egypt was the most polytheistic, 
her worship the most debasing and ido- 
jJatrous, and she herself infamous and 
ridiculous, even amongst the other 
Pagans, for her worship of brute ani- 
mals, for her splendid temples, erected 
toa cat, an ape, a crocodile, and a 
dog! He who has traced the threads 
and combinations of events, wrought 
out in the loom of time, has learned 
what history testifies in every page, 
that there is and must be a progressive 
order in the education of man, whose 
grades cannot be interchanged, nor an 
one of them overstepped, without indi- 
vidual and national evil. If the senses, 
affections, and passions, are unduly sti- 
mulated, and the social reason’s inner 
sense is neglected, the moral man be- 
comes ineffectual for good ; he is the 
slave of impulses, and his energies are 
never steadily directed to one perma- 
nent aim. 

In such a character there is wanting 
what the painter calls that fulness of 
effect—that combined harmony—that 
principal or master-light, in relation to 
which all the other lights of the picture 
should be but secondary, and by which 
they should be aus and the whole 
is thus sacrificed to individual parts. 

The consequences of such education 
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are singularly illustrated by the national 
character of the Irish, amongst whom 
that glorious habit has been so long 
neglected, 
—— By which sense is made 
Subservient still te moral purposes 


Auxiliar to divine. 
Worpswortn. 


The ceremonial of their religion—their 
political history—their mercurial tem- 
perament, subject, in an extraordinary 
degree, to the most passionate emotions, 
have conspired, with a misguided edu- 
cation, to make them what they are ; 
but if this national and extreme warmth 
of affections, under the controul of edu- 
cated reason, were engaged on the side 
of religious truth, we might well ex- 
pect them to become one of the most 
religious nations on the globe. _Ire- 
land, now a moral wilderness—a sea 
of sand, where scarce one sunny “spot 
of greenery” appears, might become 
like Eden—the garden of the Lord : 
joy and gladness be found in her, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody, 
until her every isle should wait upon 
the Lord, and in his arm’should they 
trust.* 

On the other hand, if the intellect 
is highly cultivated, or physical, his- 
torical, and political research unduly 
encouraged, while the moral affections 
continue in darkness and in the thral- 
dom of natural habits, turbulent pas- 
sions, and propensities, uncontrouled 
by religious principle ; the character 
thus formed, does not, indeed, remain 
ineffectual, but while the moral feelings 
and sympathies lie neglected, and 


* Around the coast of Ireland and in her inland lakes, there are more than five 


hundred islands and islets. 


In Clew Bay alone, on the west coast, together with 


the holms and rocks above the surface of the water, there are more than two hundred. 
These, if planted, would give to this inlet of the sea a picturesque beauty superior to 


almost any thing of the kind in Europe. 


There are about 140 islands inhabited, the 


gross population of which was estimated, many years since, at more than 40,000. 
They are connected with the parishes on the main land; five, six, ten, eleven, and, 







in one instance, fifteen islands are united to one of those parishes. This circum- 
stance has contributed much to prevent the public becoming acquainted with, and 
feeling an interest in them. The Island of Achill, or the Eagle Island, is not less 
than thirteen miles in length ; it contained more than ten years ago 4,000 inhabitants. 
A great majority of the islanders speak the Irish language alone ;—the exertions of 
the Irish Society are laudably directed to the circulation of the Scriptures amongst 
them in their own tongue, and they well deserve the utmost public support. 

It is, moreover, now well ascertained, that the encouragement of education in the 
vernacular language of the peasantry, is the surest means of promoting amongst them 
the knowledge of the language spoken by the upper and civilized ranks. In the 
Highlands, the Isle of Man, in Wales, in Brittany, and in Bohemia, this end has 
been thus obtained after the failure of every other attempt.—See Anderson's « Native 
Trish.” 
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dropping back, as it were, into a state 
of original savagery or wild growth. 
Science acts only as a destructive ele- 
ment—true knowledge degenerates into 
false knowledge—and the broader the 
superficies over which it is extended, 
the more luxuriantly it diffuses itself— 
the closer it clings, like the bind-weed, 
to the soil—the more blighting and 
ruinous are its effects.* 

Even the heathen philosophers were 
fully impressed with the priority which 
the sympathies. of nature, and moral, 
and religious knowledge justly claim 
over physical or political science, and 
they assigned to the latter, both in 
regard to time and place, a secondary 
and subordinate station. Cicero and 
Plato have written on this subject, in a 
spirit of truth and -wisdom, worthy 
even of Christian philosophers. The 
latter somewhere speaks of the grand 
principle of education being the de- 
velopement of the moral sympathies of 
man; and how beautifully eloquent 
and philosophical is Cicero upon the 
same subject ?+ 

If the exertions now made to diffuse 
among the people a smatter in physical 
and political science, “ the epidemic of 


a proud ignorance,” a sickly and hectic 
sciolism, which occupies the passing 
moment, and leaves a medley of con- 
fused recollections instead of perma- 
nent knowledge ;—if the same exer- 
tions were directed to the propagation 
of moral and religious truth, Ireland 
might soon boast of a peasantry and 
people, that would stand, as a wall of 
fire around her, Secular knowledge 
might be then laid securely, and built to 
loftier heights, and science become a 
precious visitant, and worthy of her 
name. 

But unless the foundation is thus laid 
in morals and religion, we expose, as it 
were, the poor peasant, or artizan, the 
hewer of w or drawer of water, 
whose livelihood is earned by the sweat 
of his brow, to the delusiye hght on the 
treacherous fen ; we put a firebrand in 
his hand; we mislead him by a dazzling 

lare, (as the meteor-lights on the 
ahlstrém attract the ‘traveller, till he 
is swallowed down in its eddies)—a 
glare, around which darkness closes, to 
plunge him in a sea of wild conceits. 

He becomes discontented with his 
situation, and repines at the moral dis- 
pensations of Providence, and can we 





* See the Philosophie des Lebens of the late Frederick Schlegel of Vienna. 


+ « Cum Animus, cognitis perceptisque virtutibus, voluptatem, sicut labem aliquam 





decoris oppresserit, societatemque caritatis coierit cum suis cultumque deorum et pu- 
ram religionem susceperit, et exacuerit illam, ut oculorum, sic ingenii aciem,' ad bona 
deligenda, et rejicienda contratia ; quid eo dici, aut excogitari poterit beatius? Idem- 
que cum czlum, terram, maria, rerumque omnium naturam perspexerit, eaque unde 
generata, quo recurrant, quando, quo modo obitura; ipsumque ea moderantem et 
regentem pene prehenderit, seseque non unis circumdatum menibus, popularem 
alicujus ‘definiti loci, sed civem totius mundi, quasi unius urbis, agnoverit; in hic 
ie magnificentia reram atque in hoc conspectu et cognitione nature, quam ipse se 
noscet ? Quam contemnet, quam despiciet, quam pro nihilo putabit, ea que vulgo 
dicuntur amplissima.—De Legibus, i. 23.” 

« When man, conscious of his spiritual privileges, is taught to disdain the indul- 
gence of sensual appetite and ungoverned passion, and to cherish the tender sympa- 
thies of humanity, deeming all, of. a common nature with him, his kindred and his 
friends; when he embraces the worship of a supreme power, and a pure faith, having 
his mind’s-eye enlightened to choose moral good, and reject moral evil, is it possible 
to imagine a being happier than he ? 

And when thus educated, he acquires a knowledge of the physical world, and sur- 
veys the heavens, earth, and sea, and all things therein, discerning whence they 
sprung and.whither they tend; and having, as it were, almost reached the Governor 
and Ruler of them all, he discovers himself to be a citizen, not of any one place, but 
of the universe, as one common city; in this magnificent view of creation—in 
this unbounded prospect and contemplation of Providence, how will he learn to know 
himself ?—How will he congiee and set at nought those idols, to which the natural 
man pays a supreme and selfish worship ?” 

Such were the opinions of a heathen philosopher, and they are worthy of the most 
enlightened divines of our own day. 
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be surprised, if insubordination and 
discord are the result ? 


Discordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 


But let the same exertions be direct- 
ed in another channel, and he will be 
raised, not indeed as a scientific sciolist 
or political wrangler, but as a candidate 
for heaven, Qvyn poved wees Mover with a 
knowledge of his present duties and fu- 
ture interests, and enlightened with the 
cheerful light of contentment, brotherly 
love, resignation, magnanimity and im- 
mortality. 

But we turn from the consideration 
of what Ireland might be, under the in- 
fluence of a sound, national, scriptural 
education, to consider what she is. 

But amidst her multiplicity of evils 
to which shall we turn first? We hear 
many intelligent and reflecting men 
declare, that “the head and front” of 
all the ills of Ireland is the character 
of her landlords ; and that the circum- 
stances, under which the relation of 
landlord and tenant exists in this coun- 
try, furnish the only clue to her coni- 
plicated labyrinth of woe. It is in- 
deed too true, that, as in Swift’s day, 
the rents are still often “squeezed out 
of the very blood and vitals of the 
peasantry,” and our landlords may be 
described, in too many instances, in the 
words of Grattan, as “the last great 
scourge of the husbandman.” 

It is not long since the Secretary for 
Ireland stated in the House of Com- 
mons, speaking of the existing famine 
in the western counties, that where the 
rental was between £10,000, and 
£11,000 per annum, only £100 was 
contributed by the landlords to relieve 
their starving peasantry, and that while 
the subscriptions were thus trifling, 
rents were high, and exacted to the utter- 
most. But we donot mean to dwell on 
this topic at present, both because it is 
our intention to advert to it at greater 
length on a future occasion, and also, 
because it cannot be justly considered, 
the great evil of Ireland. The main 
source of her misery lies far deeper— 
in her want of scriptural education, 
and her consequent slavish subjugation 
to the demagogue, and the demagogue 
—priest. 

e have friends, both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, who condemn, 
(we are sure honestly, though with un- 
sparing severity) the measures which 
the present government feel obliged to 
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adopt towards Ireland ; and it is in 
vain that we represent to them, what 
they cannot deny, that this country, 
though nominally under a free mo- 
narchy, is really weighed down by the 
iron hand of a despotic ochlocracy, or 
mob, and that she has excluded herse/f 
from the pale of the British constitu- 
tion : a tyranny that laughs at laws and 
rulers, has long maintained a reign of 
terror and espionage, and chained down 
its unnumbered victims in a slavish 
bondage. In the absence of all moral 
control, physical restraint and military 
sway as must of necessity be resorted to. 

“Itis quite plain,” said the Lord Chief 
Justice, at the late Special Commission 
inthe Queen’s County, that ordinary 
laws, calculated for civilized commu- 
nities, are not eget to a country 
so circumstanced.” “It is become ab- 
solutely necessary,” said Lord John 
Russell, in a recent debate in the 
House of Commons upon Ireland, “to 
logde supreme power in the hands of 
responsible persons as a means of terror. 
Terror exists at present, and would it 
not be better that it should be an en- 
gine in the ‘hands of educated and re- 
sponsible persons, than in the hands of 

e midnight murderer? “ All men,” 
says Edmund Burke, “who desire li- 
berty, deserve it ; we cannot forfeit our 
right to it, but by what forfeits our title 
tothe privileges of our kind, I mean 
the abuse or oblivion of our rational 
faculties, and a ferocious indocility, which 
makes us prompt to wrong and vio- 
lence, destroys our social natase, and 
transforms us into something little bet- 
ter than wild beasts. To men so de- 
graded, a state of strong restraint is a 
necessary substitute for freedom; bad 
as it is, it may delwer them from the 
worst of all slavery, the despotism of 
their own blind and ungoverned passions. 
The freedom. that I love is not solitary, 
unconnected, individual, selfish, but that 
in which the liberty of no man, and no 
body of men is in a condition to trespass 
on the liberty of any person, or any de- 
scription of persons im society.” So 
Grattan said of Ireland in 1808, under 
circumstances extremely analogous to 
its present state. “ In pity to Ireland, 
arm the government with sufficient 
powers to suppress these outrages. If 
you leave their suppression to the pre- 
sent administration of the law, without 
entrusting the government with addi- 
tional force and powers, you are de- 
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priving Ireland of that to which she is 
entitled, in return for her allegiance: I 
mean the protection of the lives and 
property of her people.” 

Now what is the present state of 
Ireland? The demagogue stalks un- 
controlled throughout the land, stirring 
up all the worst passions of uncultivated 
nature, and goading on the ignorant 
»easant to deeds of darkness and death. 
He laughs at the terrors of the law, 
transforms himself, like Proteus, into 
every shape, slips through every tram- 
mel which the law imposes, and smiles, 
in triumphant derision, upon its admi- 
nistrators. And so little 1s the situation 
of the country altered in this respect, 
in the last 300 years, that its present 
state cannot be better described than in 
the words of the preamble of an act pas- 
sed in the 10th year of Henry Seventh, 
about A.D. 1495. 

“ Prayen the Commons, that in con- 
sideration of the great and haynous 
abusions and errors had within the land 
of Ireland, by reason of an usurpation 
or pretended prescription, declarin, 
that it hath been used time out of oa 
that all manner of evil disposed persons 
have need to have succour, tuition, sup- 

rtation, and free liberty within the said 
and, without any molestation, notwith- 
standing any writ, privy seal, the great 
seal, letters, missives, &c., the which 
abusion and enormity is declared and 
spoken of through all Christian realms, 
to the great shame and derision of, &c.” 

When Mr. Gurney and Mrs, Fry 
visited Ireland in 1827, and, in pursu- 
ance of His Excellency’s request, re- 
ported their observations to Marquis 
Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant, they 
expressed much surprise that, at the 
Tipperary assizes,aconsiderable number 
of persons committed for trial, chiefl 
for violent crimes, were scared 
because the prosecutors deemed it 
more prudent to forfeit their recogni- 
zances, than to run the risk of appear- 
ing against the offenders. 

But this was then, and has been 
since, a matter of common occurrence 
in Jreland, The gross number of com- 
mitments on charges of murder, in the 
years 1822, 1823, 1826, 1827, 1828, 
was eighteen hundred and nineteen : 
the convictions two hundred and 
ninety-six, being Jess than one-sixth! 
Such an extraordinary inequality pre- 
sents one of the most deplorable fea- 


tures in the administration of the law 


in Ireland, and though, probably, it 
may be attributed, in part, to the incon- 
siderate haste and incautiousness with 
which justices of the peace too fre- 
quently issue warrants of commitment. 
lt was, in a great degree, the result of 
a system of intimidation, under which 
prosecutors shrunk from their duty, and 
are afraid to substantiate their charge ; 
and of the disregard of the obligation 
of an oath, so common in the witness 
box in every Court of Assize. 

It has been ascertained, by the Re- 
port of the Committee on the State of 
the Poor of Ireland in 1830, that the 
commitments for perjury in Ireland are 
nearly three times greater than in the 
so much greater population of Eng- 
land, and that the convictions are greater 
in the proportion of seventy-five to 
forty-two. 

It appears, by the same report, that 
while, in England, the number of cases 
in which no prosecution takes place or 
no bills are found, in the higher 
offences, scarcely equals one-ninth of 
the total commitments—in Ireland they 
almost equal one-third. 

The evidence before the same Com- 
mittee, and the result of the late Spe- 
cial Commissions seem, however, to 
show that this uncertainty in the admi- 
nistration of the law is, on the whole, 
decreasing, chiefly from the operations 
of the constabulary force, which more- 
over, furnishes the best witnesses in 
the great majority of Crown prosecu- 
tions, and also, from the increased 
cautiousness and more anxious investi- 
gation on the part of the magistrates 
before commitment. The average 
number of commitments for offences 
generally, from the year 1822 to 1828 
inclusive, was sixteen thousand one 
hundred and nineteen. In 1827, there 
were committed eighteen thousand and 
thirty-one, and in 1828, fourteen thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-three, 
while throughout England and Wales 
there were, in the former year only 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-one, and, in the latter, sixteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty-four. 
It is to be observed, however, that the 
Irish criminal returns comprehend of- 
fences (as assaults, &c.), not included 
in the English tables.” In the debate 
on the “ Address,” at the opening of this 
session, the Secretary for Ireland stated 
in the House of Commons, that in 


Kilkenny there bad been during the 
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last year thirty-two murders and at- 
tempts at murder, thirty-four cases of 
house-burning, five hundred and nine- 
teen burglaries, thirty-six cases of 
houghing cattle, and one hundred and 
seventy-eight illegal notices and serious 
assaults, endangering life ; and that in 
the Queen’s County murders and at- 
tempts at murders were sixty, burnings 
and riots six hundred and. twenty-six, 
malicious injuries to property 115, and 
serious assaults endangering life two 
hundred and nine. “ This list,” he con- 
tinued, “ frightful as it is, contains on/ 

a small portion of the offences which 
have been committed against the law, 
and were reported to the police and 
other authorities. He also mentioned, 
that although one hundred and twenty 
proclamations had been issued by go- 
vernment offering rewards to the 
amount of £12,000 for bringing of- 
fenders to justice, yet such is the con- 
dition of the country, that only in two 
instances were these proclamations 
successful. 

And this frightful state exists, while 
a military force is stationed there, 
larger and more effectual than at any 
former time, the numbers of the regular 
army being, as stated by Lord Grey, as 
four to one, compared with the num- 
bers even at the time of the rebellion. 

To illustrate the real state of crime 
in Ireland, we will avail ourselves of 
the very able and important charge 
of the present Lord Chief Justice, on 
the opening of the late special com- 
mission at Maryborough on the 23rd 
of last May. 

“ It is scarcely two months,” said his 
lordship, “ since the goal of this county 
was delivered at an assizes, which lasted 
almost three times the usual period. 
During the greater part of that time, 
two judges were engaged in separate 
courts in criminal trials, yet your prison 
is again thronged, not with that class 
of offenders, whose crimes grow out 
of the frailties of man in his individual 
character, but with insurgents systema- 
tically confederated together against the 
laws and institutions of their country,” 

In that short interval it appears, 
from the reports of the police depart- 
ment, that more than three hundred 
outrages have been committed, of every 
class from’ murder downwards: in 
about sixty cases informations have 
been taken, and the calendar before us 


exhibits a‘ list’ of one hundred and 
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twenty-five prisoners already made 
amenable. 

If a landlord looks for a good te- 
nant—if a farmer proposes for a vacant 
farm—if a master hires a servant from 
another county or province—if a 
higher rent, or lower wages have been 
paid than those confederates approve, 
all these have been represented as so 
many grievances ; and the deluded 
oo have persuaded themselves, or 

ave been persuaded by others, to 
think, that it is their duty to redress 
them. 

I cannot recollect an instance in the 
experience of many years, and it is a 
formidable view of our situation, é 
which a man has been charged with an 
insurrectionary offence, whose crime could 
be traced to want or poverty. 

Men are deliberately assassinated in 
the open day, who have in any way 
become obnoxious to the insurgents, 
or opposed their system, or refused to 
participate in their outrages ; and 
sometimes the unoffending members of 
a family are indiscriminately murdered 
by burning the habitation of one de- 
voted victim. Entire classes are pro- 
scribed by them, especially those who, 
in any way, from the highest to the 
lowest department, contribute to the 
administration of justice. The humble 
being, who earns his bread by serving 
the process of a court of law, is held 
up to public hatred, and persecuted 
like a noxious animal. The witness 
who gives evidence in a court of jus- 
tice, is stigmatised as an informer, and 
devoted to general execration; and 
the juryman is ordered on pain of 
death not to discharge his duty. Zé is 
quite plain, that ordinary laws, calculated 
for civilized communities are not applica- 
ble to a country so circumstanced. 

An incident occurred at the same 
commission, which throws light upon 
the moral state of Ireland, and shows, 
in a remarkable manner, the feelings 
entertained and encouraged by the 
Roman Catholics towards their Pro- 
testant brethren. In the case of the 
King against Francis Adams and 
Thomas Langton, who were Roman 
Catholics, and stood charged with a 
transportable felony. 

A challenge was made to the array 
of the pannel ; it was insisted that it 
had not been arrayed by the sheriff, 


nor by the sub-sheriff, but by a third 
person, and that persons had been put 
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it in high places, who were more 
ikely to convict the prisoners than 
-eamng we ae been aon > a Das 
en ower upon e el. 
« When I look,” said the Chief Shetice, 
“ at the words of the challenge, I can- 
not imagine how the evidence we have 
heard, supposing all the inferences 
claimed from it to be well-founded, can 
apply to the ion before us. Un- 
less we are to identify that in- 
surrection and the crimes it has produced 
with the religion of the prisoners, an in- 
sult and calumny in which I 2 con- 
sent to participate, yet | am at a loss to 
discover any other grounds for this 
anomalous proceeding, except the as- 
sumption oft that opinion, which I have 
deprecated, that the wicked and dan- 
gerous conspiracy now infesting this 
country, is identified with the profession 
of the Roman Catholic faith. 

The sheriff was honourably acquitted 
by the triers of both charges, that had 
been without the least foundation, 
malignantly made against him. The 
Counsel for the prisoners were, we under- 
stand, Roman Catholics; and thus a 
want of confidence in the administra- 
tion of the laws, is inculcated on the 
lower classes, with no other effect, 
than that of increasing hatred and 


vengeance amongst the deluded peo- 
a> 


When we turn to the evidence be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Lords, in 1824, on Ireland, we find 
men of the highest integrity, intelli- 
gence, and great professional expe- 
rience, bearing the strongest testimony 
to the firmness of the administration of 
the law in the co * 

Mr. Bennett, K.C., who had some 
time previously administered the In- 
surrection act in the County of Kildare 
and of the King’s County, was 
aske 

Do you think that the people have 
had no reason for supposing the laws 
to be partially administered in Ireland 
but the circumstance of their being told 
that they are so? 

“Ido; as far as my experience goes, 
they — been most impartially admi- 


To what parts of the kingdom does 
your experience particularly refer ? 

“I have been called to the bar since 
Easter Term 1800,......... I have gone 
the Munster circuit, and my experience 
has been latterly considerable. Ihave 
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uniformly been attentive to the admi- 
nistration of justice, and my observa- 
tion is, that the laws have been most 
i ly and fairly administered.” 

‘o the same effect is the evidence 
of Mr. Blacker, K.C., who went the 
North East circuit for many years, and 
administered the Insurrection Act in 


be yay Avan 
“ As as your experience goes, 
have Juries always been fairly struck 7” 

“I thinkso: I never h any com- 
plaint, that there was any system pur- 
sued, whieh led to any unfair decisions 
of Jurors.” 

“As far as your experience goes, 
have you ever had any reason to doubt 
the* impartial administration of justice 
in any part of Ireland ?” 

“ None.” 

The evidence of his Grace, the Duke 
of Leinster, of Mr. Wrixon Becher, 
then a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and a magistrate in the county of 
Cork,) of Mr. Newenham, and of Mr. 
M‘Carty, also three magistrates in the 
south of Ireland, is precisely to the 
same effect. 

But it little matters what is the cha- 
racter of jurors in a country, in which, 
as Lord Grey lately stated in the 
House of Lords, out of a panel of 265 
jorors, only 76 dared to attend the 
— under apprehension. of their 

ives, 

But we are often told, that all this 
insubordination and crime arises out of 
the abhorrenee of the peasantry to 
tithes. Now how is this assertion 
borne out by fact ? 

«The Attorney-General for Ireland,” 
said Lord Grey in the House of Lords 
onthe 16th of, last February, “states, 
that shocked as he is at the catalogue of 
crime, he does not find out of 150 cases, 
@ single one connected with tithes! The 
widow and the helpless orphan are the 
victims of the existing tyranny : and 
every act of atrocity is committed un- 
der circumstances, which make the 
blood run cold.” So Mr. Barrington, 
the Crown Solicitor for Munster, states, 
in his evidence before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, that from the passing 
of the Composition Act, there was not 
a single outrage in Munster connected 
with tithe 


But we turn from this desolate pic- 
ture to another page in the moral sta- 
tistics of the country. 

The subject of Friendly Societies 
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amongst the lower classes, though 
much neglected by our politicians, is 
both in a moral and political view, of 
_ most serious importance. 

We have had, professionally, per- 
sonal knowledge of their operation, and 
know them to have been, in many in- 
stances, sources of alarming evil. They 
are scarcely ever under the Jue 
and guidance of persons of influence 
and respeetability. The distribution 
of their funds is on a scale altogether 
false, and the greatest frauds are prac- 
tised with impunity and with success. 
The members are not subject to any 
effectual control, and the monthly or 
weekly meeti which are usually 
held in public-houses, _ become, = 
many instances, arenas of angry poli- 
tical discussion, are most favourable 
occasions of entering into combinations 
against manufacturers and farmers, ru- 
inous alike to the employers and the 
employed, of exciting rancorous party- 
spirit, both in politics and religion, and 
of secret and diabolical associations.... 
That this is the case very generally in 
the South of Ireland, we were recently 
informed by an intelligent English ma- 
nufacturer, who has been for many 
years at the head of a Benefit Society 
in one of the largest of our southern 
counties. 

Indeed, the entire organization of 
Friendly Societies in Ireland, seems 
most objectionable. The committees 
of management should, we think, uni- 
formly consist, in part, if not altogether, 
of honorary members, consisting of in- 
fluential country gentlemen, — 
ble master manufacturers, merchants, 
and wholesale shopkeepers. Thus a 
check would be provided on the abuse 
of the funds, and a sympathy would be 
created between the employers and the 
employed, and between landlords and 
tenants, which is so much to be desired, 
and has been hitherto so lamentably neg- 
lected in Ireland. It is sincerely to be 
wished that the rich and the r, the 
educated and the eostseanek hid 
thus meet together, and be brought into 
friendly co-operation, under a mutual 
sense of the several relations in which 
it has pleased God to place them. The 
rich should take upon themselves the 
expense and trouble of the manage- 
ment, and the others alone receive the 
benefit. Where the funds are ma- 
naged exclusively, as is usual, by the 
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members personally interested in them, 
great frauds frequently parole The 
ignorance of the lower respect- 
ing com intérest, and the best 
mode investing their funds, - pre- 
vents their availing themselves fully of 
t! omer opportunities p . 

e general meetings should consist 
of nenteaty Trustees and Directors, 
but not of the members at e. The 
latter, however, should be at liberty to 
attend as visiters, and such as had in- 
curred penalties, of were to be deprived 
of a , to which they claimed to 
be enti should be heard in their 
defence, and any suggestions, which 
they thought proper to make, should 
be courteously received, and delibe- 
rated upon. 

It would be desirable that the advan- 
tages of a life annuity insurance should 
be oecasionall anited with the ordinary 
objects of a friend} society. This has 
been done s ly in various parts 
of England. In this case, the amount 
of weekly or monthly contributions 
should be proportioned to the age of 
each member. The funds ought to be 
allocated to secure relief to s ibers 
in sickness, or when unavoidably out of 
employment, to provide medicine at 
reduced prices, to afford support in old 
age, or secure a sum of money, payable, 
on the death of a subscriber, to his fa- 
mily, or in his lifetime, on a child 
attaining a particular age. Tables for 
the direction of such ‘societies: have 
been constructed by Mr Finlayson, one 
of the actuaries in the National Debt 
Office, and are abstracted in the British 
Almanack for this year. 

One of the great evils connected 
with friendly societies is the habit of 
holding their meetings in public houses. 
The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1827, mentions 
one society which spent. £86 in one 
year, in dinners. hen Mr. Becher 
wrote his excellent pamphlet on the 
constitution of these institutions, there 
were 925,489 members in England, and 
supposing each member to spend six- 
pence at each meeting, and there 
were, as there generally are, fifteen 
meetings in the year, £347,053 would 
have been, at that time, the sum annu- 
ally spent in public houses! Every 
honorary member should contribute 
some annual or original sum to the 
funds. The most eligible means of 
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instituting such societies is to gain the 
confidence of the poor by a voluntary 
subscription in the first instance. In- 
stitutions thus originated upon princi- 
ples and feelings of benevolence, are 
more satisfactory both to the feelings 
of those who receive and of those who 
relief. (See the evidence of 

r. Becher before the Committee of 
the House of Commons.) 

The plan adopted by the Highland 
Society of Scotland, of giving premi- 
ums of £21 each for the two best 
returns from friendly and benefit socie- 
ties in Scotland, is well worthy of 
imitation. Communications were re- 
ceived in one year from 79 societies. 

It is said that no society should con- 
sist of less than 200 members ; amongst 
a very few individuals the law of average 
cannot be depended upon. 

In many cases it would be desirable 
to unite a Savings bank with a ‘provin- 
cial friendly society. This has been 
done in Liverpool. The two estab- 
lishments were combined in the same 
place, managed - the same secretary, 
and superintended by the same direc- 
tors. The concurrence of the two 
institutions is recommended by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which reported on friendly societies in 
1827. 


These societies have several ad-’ 


vantages over Savings banks. The 
power of commanding the deposits and 
withdrawing them at pleasure is as fre- 

uently a temptation to the improvi- 
dent, as it is beneficial to prudent and 
speculative’ industry. Savings banks, 
moreover, can be considered only as 
depositories for the private advantage 
of each contributor. Friendly societies 
develope the social sympathies of our 
nature, giving the poor an opportunity 
of bearing each others’ burdens, and 
inducing them to insure for one another 


subsistence in sickness and age from 
the combined products of their mutual 
exertions in health and youth.* 

Much useful information and many 
valuable hints are contained in Mr. 
Becher’s numerous pamphlets on this 
subject, and in the Tradesmans’ and Me- 
chanics’ Almanack for 1830, to which 
the reader is referred. 

It is also desirable that a lending li- 
brary should be connected with every 
friendly, benefit, or loan society. The 
books that should be introduced might 
contain the elements of domestic econo- 
my, improved agriculture, the simpler 
trades, and mechanical inventions, or 
short narratives and explanations of the 
evils of trade combinations, of the 
principles regulating wages,the conduct 
useful to be pursued in times of scar- 
city, and above all, illustrations of the 
dispensations of Divine Providence in 
the subordination of different classes 
and individuals in society, and of the 
happiness which results from moral 
order, industry, brotherly love, tempe- 
rance, and peace. 

But until the present organization of 
friendly societies is altogether changed 
they should be discouraged in Ireland, 
sok should receive no patronage, espe- 
cially from the legislature. The late 
act in their favour expired in the sum- 
mer of last year. Many societies had 
delayed or neglected to take advantage 
of it, and we think there is much rea- 
son to regret that it was revived and 
extended last session. Otherwise many, 
if not all of those societies, that had 
neglected to avail themselves of the 
former act, might have been put on 
a different foundation and entirely re- 
modelled. 

In the above view of the moral state 
of Ireland, we have purposely avoided 
suggesting or considering any immediate 
measures, which it may be desirable 


* With regard to Savings Banks, in Ireland, it appears from the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1830, that the deposits in that year were greatly 
less than those of the two preceding years, and that the sums drawn out exceeded the 
amount paid in. . Taking however into account, the operation of the last Act for the 
regulation of these Banks, reducing the rate of interest, and limiting the amount of 
deposits, the committee did not consider that any inference could be drawn, materially 
unfavourable to the economic condition of the people. 

It appears by the returns of the National Debt Office, that in the subsequent year, 
1831, the deposits considerably exceeded those of the preceding year, and the same 
returns shew, that while in 1830-—31—32,: the amount paid in was £800,069, the 


sums drawn out amounted to £762 19s. 6d. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that 
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that legislature should adopt. A great 
deal has been written anda great deal 
said upon this topic during the last 
twelve months, and when the proposed 
measures of the present Government 
come into action, it is to be hoped that 
something will, at length, be done, Much 
valuable information and many excel- 
lent suggestions may be derived from 
the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee last session, which, together 
with the report, deserves the most 
anxious consideration. But there are 
gradual and permanent remedies, such 
as those above suggested (the religious 
education of the people, and an earnest 
and systematic sympathy between the 
upper and lower classes, which it rests 
with the former to create and to main- 
tain), without which temporary mea- 
sures of physical restraint, or the re- 
removal of taxation, or of any other 
alleged pecuniary grievances, can pro- 
duce no solid good, nor restore perma- 
nent tranquillity. He then, who will 
earnestly promote the measures, and 
labour to counteract the evils, political 
and religious, which we have thus has- 
tily enumerated, and, above all, who 
humbly but ardently strives for the uni- 
versal diffusion of scripture truth, would 
justly be entitled——* Ireland’s true 
Patriot.” 

Hitherto, throughout her long and 
dreary annals she has had few such. 
Yet the language of Lord Bolingbroke 
is no less true than eloquent, that, 
“ Neither Des Cartes, in building new 
worlds, nor Newton, in establishing 
the true laws of nature on experiment 
and sublimer geometry, felt more intel- 
lectual joys, than he feels, who bends 
all the force of his understanding, and 
directs all his thoughts and actions to 
the good of his country.” 

We would rejoice that these words 
were graven with a pen of iron on the 
heart of every Irishman, then “she 
who has lain among the pots,” and been 
a bye-word to the nations, should be 
“ as the wings of a dove, that is covered 
with silver wings, and her feathers like 
gold.” The voice of joy and health 
would, with God’s blessing, be heard in 
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her dwellings; her land, now rent by 
civil and religious discord, obedient to 
the beck of the demagogue, and the 
slave of every evil passion, would be- 
come a scene of industry, contentment, 
epee and peace ; and the beauti- 
ul spats of Schiller in his “ Song 
of the Bell,” where he contrasts the 
serene stillness and security of the in- 
habitants reposing under the watchful 
eye of order and law, with the horrors 
of moral insanity, insurrection and mur- 
der, would, at length, be realised. 
With regard to the great subject of 
scriptural education, which must be our 
sheet anchor, in the sea of troubles on 
which our country is cast, no one who 
knows the Irish can possibly doubt of 
their thirst to drink of the chrystal 
streams of the Divine Word, and to 
investigate those truths which relate 
to their permanent being, (ro dvras dv), 
where they are not thwarted by their 
riests. The. progress of the Sunday 
chool Society in the last ten years, 
amidst every species of threat, promise, 
terror, and excommunication, is alone 
an abundant proof. The Irish were, 
indeed, remarkable for their earnest 
desire for. scriptural knowledge two 
centuries since. Dr. Owen, who came 
over in 1649, at the instance of Crom- 
well, speaks of them as “ a numerous 
multitude of as. thirsty a people after 
the Gospel as I ever conversed with.” 
When he returned to England, he took 
occasion, in a sermon preached be- 
fore the Parliament, to urge the preach- 
ing of the truth in Ireland. “ The 
people,” he said, “are sensible of their 
wants, and cry out for supply. The 
tears and cries of the inhabitants after 
the manifestations of Christ are ever in 
my view. If they were in the dark 
and loved to have it so, it might some- 
what close a door on the bowels of our 
compassion; but they cry out of their 
darkness, and are ready to follow every 
one, to have a candle.” These remarks 
are even more applicable to the Irish 
of the present day ; to those at least, 
who are not yet enrolled in murder’s 
ruffian bands, nor spell-bound in the 
thraldom of the cneck dedabaded 


the returns from the county of Dublin alone include nearly one-fourth of the total 
number of accounts, one-fifth of the total amount, and almost one-half of the increase 
shown in the number of depositors, while in England, the returns from Middlesex 
include a proportion as nearly as possible coincident with its population, as compared 


with that of the whole kingdom. 
Vou. I. 
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In 1827, two of the Commissioners 
of Education Enquiry stated, that about 
twenty years before, the scriptures were 
not read in so many as 600 schools in 
Ireland ; “ at present,” they say, “ we 
have ascertained, and stated in our 
second report, that they have found 
their way into 6,058 daily schools, inde- 
pendent of Sunday Schools.” tis wor- 
thy of remark, that of the 6,058 daily 
ale in which the scriptures were 
then read, only 1,879 were connected 
with any societies whatever, whether 
those aided by Government or those 
supported by individual contributions. 
In the remaining 4,179 schools the 
scriptures had been adopted by the 
voluntary choice of the conductors and 
teachers, the latter of whom are gene- 
rally dependent for their livelihood 
upon the pleasure of the parents of 
their pupils, a signal proof that there 
is no repugnance to scriptural instruc- 
tion amongst the poopie. and not less 
an illustration of the effects silently 
produced by the example and compe- 
tition of better institutions upon the 
common schools of the country. Only 
a few months have elapsed since a de- 
claration was sent from Kingscourt dis- 
trict to “ The Irish Society,” signed by 
3,221 Roman Catholics, masters and 
adult scholars, in connection with the 
Society, claiming the right and ex- 
pressing an earnest desire for scriptural 
education in their native tongue. “ In 
our humble sphere of life,” say the 
petitioners, “ we have more sure and 
certain means to know and ascertain 
the real sentiments of the peasantry, re- 
lative to scriptural education than any 
member of his Majesty's Government. 
We most truly and solemnly declare 
that the Irish peasantry, in general, are 
sincerely and zealously attached to the 
scriptures ; that, instead of objecting to 
send their children to Bible schools, 
the very circumstance of the Bible be- 
ing read in a school will induce many 
to prefer that school. We would refer 
to the thousands of the adult Catholic 
= at present in the scriptural 
schools of the Irish Society.” 

The same zeal for scriptural know- 
ledge has shown itself in no less de- 
gree amongst the native Irish, in 
St. Giles’s, London. The Reverend 
H. Beamish writes, in March, 1832, 
that “several hundreds, both of the 
English and Irish versions of the scrip- 
tures, were distributed amongst the poor 


during the preceding year; and I have 
now before me,” he adds, “a list of 
ninety-two Roman Catholics, who, by 
the blessing of God upon the preached 
Gospel, have been led to embrace 
Protestantism. These persons have 
received the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper at our Chapel, and have joined 
the communion of our Church.” 

So we learn from the last report of 
the Kildare-street Society, that, not- 
withstanding the establishment of the 
New Board of Education and the 
exertions of the priests, the number of 
Roman Catholic children in the schools 
in connexion with the society, never 
was so great. Will not these facts 
open the eyes of many worthy and 
sensible men, who were led blind- 
fold into the delusion, that Scriptural 
education is received unwillingly by 
the Roman Catholic /aity in Ireland ? 

The Pa momentous crisis de- 
mands the devoted and uncompromis- 
ing exertions of government, and the 
earnest and vigorous promotion of 
sound, religious national education by 
every man of rank, property, or in- 
fluence in the country. Let religious 
and moral knowledge be the first aim, 
secular knowledge a secondary and 
subordinate object. When writing 
to James First, on the proposed plan- 
tation of Ulster, Lord Bacon said, “ A 
work, of all others, most memorable, 
your majesty has now in hand ; spe- 
cially if your majesty join the harp of 
David in casting out the evil spirit of 
superstition, with the harp of Orpheus 
in casting out desolation and bar- 
barism.” 

We are aware, that many worthy 
individuals have been latterly led away 
from the path of perseverance in Scrip- 
tural education, by a notion of a grow- 
ing liberality and tolerance, and an 
— of more enlightened principles 
in the Church of Rome; and we are 
often told by amiable and_ religious 

ersons, that her prelates and pastors, 
if not irritated by the misjudged zeal 
and by suspicions of the proselytizing 
spirit of their Protestant rivals, would 
readily concede to the earnest and 
almost universal desire, of the Irish 
peasantry, to become acquainted with 
the Scriptures, and that they are not 
opposed to the circulation of the ver- 
sion of their own church amongst the 
people. Now, we are sure, that those 
who say so, cannot have read the 
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evidence which was given, but a short 
time since, before the Commissioners 
of Education Inquiry, relative to the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, 
nor do they remember what Mr. Do- 
nellan, a Roman Catholic gentleman, 
and nephew to Lord Fingall, stated 
before the Commissioners, saying “ that 
the peasantry in Connaught could 
scarcely distinguish between a Testa- 
ment and any other book of the same 
size on a religious subject.” I think he 
added, “ we may say, in general, they 
do not understand that the Bible con- 
tains the Word of God, the History of 
our Saviour, the History of the Creation, 
and the Redemption of the World!” 
With regard to the historical argu- 
ment afforded by the continuous past 
History of the Church of Rome, we 
do not mean to ground our opinions 
upon that. We are aware, that this 
is slighted and sneered at by the libe- 
ralism, inditferentism, and the sufficient 
wisdom of the present day. “ Le 
monde est trop indisciplinable, pour 
profiter des maladies des siecles pas- 
seés. Chaque nation se comporte, 
comme sil etait le premier venu.” 
Boyle seems to have anticipated, in 
these words, the peculiar character of 
the present day. But, unhappily, we 
have too abundant proof afforded of 
the unchanged spirit of that church, by 
the avowed sentiments, doctrines, and 
tenets of its leaders at this very hour. 
In the late encyclical letter of the pre- 
sent Pope, Gregory XVI., published 
in Ireland about seven months since, 
by the bookseller of the College at 
Maynooth, His Holiness speaks of “a 
general liberty of conscience, a8 an ab- 
surd, mistaken notion, or rather a de- 
lirious raving, and most pestilent error!” 
(Ser potius deliramentum, assesendam 
esse ac vindicandam cuilibet libertatem 
conscientiz : quidam pestilentissimo 
errori, &c.) In another paragraph, he 
descants upon “ the wicked ravings and 
schemes of the Waldenses, Wickliffites, 
and other similar sons of Belial, the 
offscourings and disgrace of human nature 
(humani generis sordes ac dedecora) 
who were justly so often anathematised 
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by this Holy See.” He calls upon the 
Prelates of the Church “frequently to 
remember that the Universal Church 
is shaken by any novelty whatsoever, and 
that nothing, once regularly defined, 
ought to be retrenched, changed or increas- 
ed,” and concludes this enlightened do- 
cument by conjuring the same prelates 
to lift up their eyes and hands to the 
most blessed Virgin Mary, “ who alone 
has destroyed all heresies, who fills with 
the greatest confidence, or rather, who 
is the whole foundation of our hope.) 
(Tota ratio spei nostra.) May she, by 
her intercession, &c. 

While such opinions and doctrines 
are entertained and promulgated by the 
Head of the Roman Church, can any 
be so absurd as to expect that its pas- 
tors will co-operate with sincerity in an 
endeavour to promote the knowledge 
of the scriptures amongst the people, 
and thus to ameliorate the moral feel- 
ings and soften the outrageous passions 
of the Irish peasantry? 

How long are Protestants to continue 
lukewarm in this work, and quietly to 
look on, while ignorance, and hatred, 
and vengeance, and murder, stalk thro’ 
the land? 

The memory of no living man can 
recollect Ireland in such a condition as 
it is at this hour. We do not except 
the period of the last rebellion. It was 
by no means so formidable, and was, 
comparatively, easily put down. 

The progressive state of crime in the 
province of Leinster during the last 
three years, is as follows—this summary 
contains serious offences only :—In the 
last three months of 1829, 300; in the 
last quarter of 1830, 499; of 1831, 
814; and of 1882, 1513. During the 
month of last January alone, 1044 dif- 
ferent kinds of outrages were com- 
mitted in the same province. The 
number of burglaries in the jirst of the 
above periods was 94, and in the third, 
532. The number of homicides and 
attempts to kill was, in the first period, 
15, and in the second, 47. There 
were seven homicides during the month 
of last January, and 130 burglaries. 
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THE DYING BARD'S PROPHECY.* 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


* Allis not lost—the unconquerable will 
And courage never to submit or yield." MILTON. 
The Hall of H is lone to-night, 
And cold the chieftain’s hearth ; 
It hath no mead, it hath no light, 
No voice of melody, no sound of mirth. 


The bow lies broken on the floor 
Whence the free step is gone ; 
The pilgrim turns him from the door 


Where minstrel-blood hath stain’d the threshold stone. hae 


And I too —— wound is deep, pe 
My brethren long have died— ann 
Yet ere my soul grow dark with sleep ~ 
Winds! bear the spoiler one more tone of pride! w 
Bear it, where on his battle plain, de 
Beneath the setting sun, ke 
He counts my country’s noble slain— sal 
Say to him—Saxon! think not a// is won. all 
ge 
Thou hast laid low the warrior’s head, th 
The minstrel’s chainless hand ; to 
—Dreamer! that number’st with the dead, su 
The burning spirit of the mountain land ! S 
( 
Think’st thou because the song hath ceas’d, TI 
The soul of song is flown ? D 
Think’st thou it woke to crown the feast, lia 
It liv’d beside the ruddy hearth alone ? no 
we 
No! by our wrongs, and by our blood, wi 
We leave it pure and free— ali 
Though hush’d awhile, that sounding flood sh 
Shall roll in joy through ages yet to be. x 
= 
We leave it midst our country’s woe, an 
The birth-right of her breast— thi 
We leave it, as we leave the snow th 
Bright and eternal on +Eryri’s crest. 2 

e 
We leave it with our fame to dwell les 
Upon our children’s breath. diy 
Our voice in theirs thro’ time shall swell— qu 
The Bard hath gifts of prophecy from Death. sat 
wi 
He dies—but yet the mountains stand, no 
Yet sweeps the torrent’s tide ; cal 
And this is yet { Aneurin’s land— Sal 
Winds! bear the spoiler one more tone of pride! : 
* At the time of the supposed massacre of the Welsh bards by Edward First. aa 
+ Eryri, Welsh name for the Snowdon mountains, ho 


+ Aneurin, one of the noblest of the Welsh bards. 
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LOYALTY. 


“OLD ALMANACK.” 


Cuap. V. 


it 


I will not yield 


To be baited with the rabble’s curse.” 


Macsetu. 





Our last chapter made the reader 
more intimately acquainted with all the 
personages who formed the floating 
cortege of the Queen of England: we 
now return to them on their perilous 
voyage. 

According to his orders, Commodore 
de Ruyter steered his course due north, 
keeping as close into the continent as 
safety would permit, the wind barely 
allowing to lay their course, which, to- 
gether with the dull sailing of one of 
the brigantines obliging them frequently 
to heave to for fear of separation or 
surprise, added to the tedium and dis- 
gust inseparable from a sea voyage to 
those unaccustomed to that element. 
The whole party, with the exception of 
De Lacy, were —_ in the humi- 
liating misery of sea-sickness, which is 
no respecter of persons. The Queen 
was its victim, more or less, during the 
whole voyage, but still she was keenl 
alive to the dreadful hazard to whic 
she was momentarily exposed. The 
Marquis of Winchester, in a state little 
better, was unable to leave his cabin, 
and it was not until the evening of the 
third day, that the Lady Eleanor, at 
the Queen’s special desire, was led upon 
deck by De Lacy, to make trial of the 
effect of freer air towards her conva- 
lescence. Father Denis’s time was 
divided between affording to the Mar- 
quis the relief derivable from conver- 
sation, or in low and deep communion 
with that book which he, at least, would 
not seal to the laity of his creed. Nor 
can we suppose that the horrid crimes, 
sanctioned. by his church, and which 
drove him from the still loved land of 
his birth, did not painfully occupy his 
mind. He looked at every thing—he 
hoped —— thing in the spirit of that 
genuine Christian Charity which, in 





spite of his priesthood, warmed his own 
heart ; a ray from that spirit would 
sometimes shoot into the vista of time, 
and cheer its darkness with the hope 
that the progress of civilization would 
yet call into bright and vigorous dis- 
play the moral qualities of his country- 
men—that Christianity would triumph 
over creeds, and the moral and politi- 
cal amalgamation of the two islands, 
fiated by nature and by interest, would 
one day be accomplished. The fiend- 
ish ingratitude and truculency of those 
to whom he and De Lacy had been 
such kind and constant benefactors, 
would at times, subdue his feelings to 
a less kindly tone, and chill the hopes 
springing from the love of his country; 
often forcing him to doubt the latent 
virtues ascribed to the Irish character, 
and suggesting the painful conclusion, 
that with the Irish peasantry, good was 
but an impulse—evil their nature! The 
good man would labour, by every va- 
riety of principle and reasoning, to 
account for this singular degradation 
of the moral and Christian character of 
his countrymen. Like many others 
who would not look at facts, with the 
piercing scrutiny of truth and justice, 
nor take the trouble to analyse :their 
own feelings, he wauld ascribe all.to 
the rule of England, never recollectin 
the rule of Popery, Occupied with 
such reflections and his books, Father 
Denis was the only one on board whose 
thoughts ‘were free of apprehension 
from a probable encounter with some 
of the Parliamentary squadrons. 

The fresh air, together with the 
curiosity awakened by witnessing the 
manner in which a man of war is 
worked, soon restored Lady Eleanor 
to health, if not to tranquillity, and she 
was daily upon deck. Had her tem- 
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perament inclined her ever so much to 
have remained an indifferent spectator, 
the frequent communication which took 
lace between her and her Royal 
istress, as to the extent and safety of 
their progress, must have kept her on 
the on but to one endowed with 
sense and feeling in no ordinary degree 
—conscious, too, of the desperate game 
they were playing, and the greatness of 
the stake, indifference was out of the 
question, and she entered, with all the 
ardour of youth and intelligence, into 
the never-ceasing look-out which was 
kept upon deck. Thus thrown into 
activity and exertion, she had De Lacy, 
alone, to look to, not only for the com- 
mon attentions which their relative 
situations demanded, but to him she 
had solely to apply for information in 
all matters which her own inexperience 
or the demands of the Royal Sufferer 
required. Commodore e Ruyter, 
although unceasing in his attentions, 
spoke bad English and worse French. 
In Lady Eleanor’s progress, therefore, 
to and fro upon deck, as she obeyed 
the frequent summons of the Queen, 
the arm of De Lacy was her graceful 
and assiduous support, while the situa- 
tion upon deck best suited to her safet 
or convenience, was selected, arranged, 
or altered by the same hand; or if, 
with the bashful and hesitating curiosity 
of youthful womanhood, she sought to 
reconnoitre a strange sail which created 
suspicion or alarmed fear, his respect- 
ful but firm embrace was her safeguard, 
and assisted her as she endeavoured to 
catch the object of her search with a 
telescope, a matter which the vacilla- 
tion of the ship rendered difficult, and 
without such assistance, impossible to 
inexperience. Years might have elapsed 
in the every day routine of their inter- 
course on shore, without producing an 
intimacy like that which arose out of 
the discharge of an united duty, influ- 
enced as it was by circumstances; and 
although no idea presented itself, on 
the one part, to presume for a moment 
beyond the attentions incumbent on 
any man to pay to a female so situated ; 
or, on the other, to treat the attentive 
Cavalier otherwise than in the usual 
manner which to all was unaffected and 
conciliating, yet so many occurrences, 
trivial as they were, combined to qua- 
lify the ceremonious punctilio which 
had hitherto existed between them, 
that their manner towards each other 
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experienced from this period a remark- 
able and evident alteration. 

There ne ver was a hero or heroine, 
of real or fictitious existence, of whom 
a portrait has not been expected and 
given, and no doubt, our lady-readers 
would never forgive us the omission of 
so important a feature of our history. 
Well, then, the monotony of our ma- 
rine position at present, admits of the 
relief to be afforded by the graphical 
exercise of our pen—we only beg to 
condition with our fair levies that 
however they may admire our gallant 
Colonel, their criticisms of Lady 
Eleanor’s portrait shall not be governed 
by envy and ill nature. One merit of 
the following sketches (for such merely 
they are) is, that they are taken from 
the life. Lady Eleanor Paulet, at this 
period, was about eighteen years of age 
—her height was less than tall, her 
over symmetrical, and inclining in a 
small degree to the en bon point; her 
head and features were of classical 
mould, in all the essentials of beauty 
depending on proportion and harmony ; 
her hair luxuriant in quantity, and of 
rich glossy brown, her forehead open, 
her brows accurately arched and well 
marked ; her nose neither Roman nor 
Grecian—it was not connected with 
the forehead by that rigid straight line, 
distinguishing the Grecian cast, and 
which imparts to the female counte- 
nance a cold, and repulsive severity ; 
deep eye-lashes shaded, dark hazel 
eyes of the softest, gentlest, and most 
soul-subduing expression ; her face was 
a perfect oval, but her mouth was the 
agent of an irresistible influence ; her 
lips were rich without being too full, 
and never except in anger or in scorn, 
(either rarely felt were so compressed 
as to hide altogether, teeth of the most 
exquisite whiteness and regularity.— 
When she smiled or laughed, (for 
Eleanor could laugh, and heartily too) 
a dimple at either corner of her mouth, 
assisted to the magic charm of that 
smile. Faithful to her feelings, her 
whole countenance betrayed the emo- 
tions of her soul, and she could express 
by turns, but not affectedly, the io 
of a Madona, or the mirth of an Eu- 
phrosyne. Her complexion was fair, 
and unless heightened by exercise or 
sensitiveness, scarcely exhibited more 
than a very slight tint of beauty’s own 
hue, wherein the mellow richness of the 
peach mingles with the delicacy of that 
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rose which bears the happy distinction 
of maiden’s-blush—their odours were 
not wanting to her breath. Her chin 
was small and round, and from it to the 
throat was no abrupt or harsh transi- 
tion, and the neck full and polished, 
without any muscular exhibition, joined 
the bosom in a line gradually swelling 
to a point which excluded vision, but 
invited to the richest creations of lux- 
uriating fancy ; her step was elastic, 
and her motion grace. The more pre- 
cious gems of heart, and soul, and cul- 
tivated mind, were in full accordance 
with the beautiful casket which con- 
tained them.—Such, and more, was 
Lady Eleanor Paulet. 

Colonel De Lacy was more pleasing 
and prepossessing than what some 
would call positively handsome. He 
was not six feet high, and, of course, 
wanted one of the claims to be a hero 
of romance. He was a little above 
the middle size, and well formed, unit- 
ing muscular strength with grace ; he 
possessed great activity of body, and 
was among the best horsemen of his 
day, his early habits of the chase, in 
which he eagerly indulged, having pre- 
ra him for the labours of war.’ He 

ad, as the occasion required, a per- 
suasive or commanding dark grey eye, 
emitting the lambent glance of love 
and pleasure, or the fiery corruscations 
of the bold and determined combatant; 
his teeth were of the finest description, 
dark brown hair curled in upon his 
neck, and shaded an ample forehead, 
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which indicated the intelligence which 
his conversation displayed, and autho- 
rity sat upon his brow, while his man- 
ner was that of the highest and easiest 
caste of gentleman. Such was our 
hero, under thirty years of age, and, if 
the reader, of either sex, find fault with 
the portraits we have drawn, we can 
only sey that he or she is hard to be 
pleased, and will, probably, never meet 
with the living beau ideals of beauty 
created by their own fancy. 

The reader, by this time, may be led 
to imagine that De Ruyter had not the 
sole command of the vessel, but that it 
began to be divided with that more uni- 
versal commander whom the Abde- 
rites of old styled “ Prince of Gods 
and men,”—at least his dominion began 
to embrace in rosy fetters, Lady Elea- 
nor and Colonel De Lacy. To these the 
voyage was becoming less tedious, itsdan- 
gers less considered, and we would not 
take upon us to say positively, and with 
strict regard to truth, that either wished 
for its speedy termination. On landing 
there was the port of such a thing 
as separation, in the exercise of diffe- 
rent duties, and we question if Lady 
Eleanor would not prefer, at least for 
some time longer, the monotony of the 
deck of a man of war, De Lacy her 
companion, than the court, then held at 
Oxford, where was her stately mother, 
the Marchioness of Winchester, or 
Basinghouse, to which it was the Mar- 
quess’s intention to repair. 


LOVE-SONG OF THE SEA. 


The sea was wide, the way was long, 
The furrowing keel, the sailor’s song, 
The loud command, the boatswain’s call, 
The rising sun, the night’s dark fall— 
These fill’d the gen’ral eye and ear ; 
But two there were whose kindred minds, 
Car’d not for time, or seas, or winds— 
Love was their world, and love was there ! 


Along her silv’ry course the moon 
Seem’d o’er her lov’d Endymion, 
To watch, or lend her brightest ray, 
To light her Carian shepherd’s way ; 
Or when thick darkness rul’d the sphere, 
Or countless stars, remotely bright, 
Still not less pleasing was the night, 


Love was their light, and love was there ! 
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Beside them on the deck Love stood, 
His voice attun’d the rushing flood, 
And with the dolphin proud and brave 
He sported on the swelling wave— 
To dreams of night, to morning’s air, 
He lent his magic to impart 
The viewless treasures of the heart— 
Thus all things pleas’d, for love was there. 


A fortnight had nearly elapsed, and 
the squadron had almost got far enough 
to windward of their destination, which 
was Burlington-bay, on the coast of 
Yorkshire, to enable the Commodore 
for stretching across to that port, when 
one morning, a8 De Lacy was busily 
arranging on the deck a seat for Lady 
Eleanor, the man stationed at the mast 
head, sung out, “ A sail! a sail!” The 
Commodore instantly went aloft, glass 
in hand, to ascertain what she was, and 
remained nearly ten minutes before he 
returned. As he descended the 
shrouds, De Lacy, who had attentively 
and anxiously watched his motions, 
could perceive that his countenance 
was disturbed and clouded. “Can you 
make out what she is, Commodore ?” 
asked De Lacy. “I can,” replied De 
Ruyter, “and wish that the devil or 
Van Tromp had had my promotion, 
before I had been honoured with the 
responsibility of this command. I can 
make out that she is a man of war, at 
least as large as ourselves, and although 
nothing more as yet has hove in sight, 
I apprehend from what I have seen of 
her, that she is not alone.” “ Heaven 
forbid !” said De Lacy, “but what is to 
be done?” “ Why, fight it out to be 
sure,” replied the Commodore, “ what 
else can be done ? Were-we not ham- 
pered with these damned bum-boats, we 
might cut and run,—but what then ?— 

we would be likely to run into greater 
danger, even if this stranger did not 
overhaul us.” “What must I say to 
her Majesty ?” inquired De Lacy.— 
“ Aye, there’s the rub,” said the Com- 
modore, “and but for these women”— 
“You would as soon fight,” observed 
the Colonel, with a faint smile, “but 
consider, might it not be adviseable that 
her Majesty should go on board one of 
the smaller vessels, and abide the issue 
of this business, or endeavour.to es- 
cape?” “ By no means,” returned De 
Ruyter, “she is safer here. If the 
sail in view be but a single ship, it will 


go hard, if the Dutchman does not, at 
least beat her off. At all events, if I 
find an opportunity, trust me, Colonel, 
I will not run the risk of sacrificing her 
Majesty’s safety to any idle feeling of 
I own; but if she be in company, 
which I mistrust, escape would be next 
to impossible. No, all we have for it, 
is to put the best face we can upon the 
matter, and be guided by circumstances 
—I will do my best—go, get her Ma- 
jesty and attendants below—no time is 
to be lost—I must clear ship for ac- 
tion.” 

De Lacy felt, at the task he had 
to perform, a greater shock of nerve 
than if he were singly opposed to an 
armed batallion in the field ; the thun- 
ders of hostile cannon had less terror 
to him, than the intelligence his voice 
was to convey to the queen. Thus far 
she had proceeded without encountering 
any adverse circumstances; she had 
just neared the port where she had 
hoped to land the supplies, which were 
to uphold her beloved and perilled 
consort’s crown and life ; the tenderest 
anticipations of the strongest and most 
devoted love played about her heart, 
and she felt as if already enfolded in the 
enraptured embrace of him who was, 
at once, her lover, her husband, and her 
king! Golden visions of retrieved for- 
tunes, established power, and lengthen- 
ed rule, possessed her mind, and as- 
sured her hopes; and at such a mo- 
ment to dash to the ground the 
rising. structure of fondly cherished 
happiness, and involve the bright pros- 
pect in the deep dark gloom of an 
adverse destiny was as severe a trial to 
him to impart, as it would be to her, 
the unhappy princess, to receive. As 
he moved towards the companion, his 
mind was most enya engaged as to 
how he should best break the appalling 
intelligence to the ear of his royal 
mistress, He was met on the way by 
the Marquess of Winchester, who, 
having heard the bustle upon the 
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deck, by the ——_ for action, 
was desirous of learning the cause. 
De Lacy’s explanation atfected the 
Marquess strongly, as might be expect- 
ed from his loyalty as a subject, and 
his determination, as a man of the 
highest and most chivalric courage. 
After consulting awhile, they proceed- 
ed together to the state cabin. 

The etiquette of a court in full pos- 
session of security and sovereign power, 
yielded somewhat of its strictness to 
that necessity which, like death, levels 
all distinctions. He more than half 
disarms the malice of fortune, whose 
mind is familiar with the contempla- 
tion of vicissitude. With brief warn- 
ing they entered the presence of the 
queen. In her hand was a letter, ap- 
parently the subject of her interrupted 
meditations ; from her neck hung to 
view a miniature, richly set in dia- 
monds, of the unfortunate Charles, and 
which generally was deposited nearest 
to that heart, which beat and lived 
alone in the hope of being early pres- 
sed to that of the adored original. 
Close beside her majesty, Lady Elea- 
nor sat at a small table, on which were 
more letters and papers, which she 
was in the act of arranging. 

° Lord of Winchester and Co- 
lonel De Lacy,” said the queen, “ you 
find me in an all-absorbing communion 
with the representatives of the absent,” 
pointing to the letters, “but yet you 
are welcome. Colonel, how do we 
bear upon the point of our destination ? 
Methinks, the ship has a Dutch spirit 
of motion in her, at war with our eager 
hopes.” She is a slow sailer, please 
your majesty,” replied De Lacy, “but 
we have now sufficiently neared the 
coast of France to run directly for 
Burlington bay.” “ Heaven be prais- 
ed !” exclaimed the queen, “1 thought 
I felt a renovating influence ; does not 
the wind blow from France?” “ Yes, 
Madame, direct—we shall have it filling 
our sails the rest of our course.” “ Be- 
loved France !—my native air, more 
natural than my unkind brother, aids 
our holy purposes, and assures our 
hopes. How soon may we reach our 
England’s shore?” The question was 
one most distressing to reply to under 
the circumstances of the moment. The 
Marquess, more self-possessed, or of 
colder feeling, was the first to answer, 
« A very few hours, my gracious mistress, 


will suftice, if no sinisterinterruption take 
Vou. I 
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place.” “If no sinister interruption !" 
echoed the queen, hastily and nervous- 
ly—* is not the wind fair, and e 
“ Yes, your majesty,” said De Lacy, 
“but the parliaments’ fleets are in mo- 
tion, and even now may, some of them, 
chance upon our course.” The queen 
grew pale—she was silent—an ominous 
misgiving seized on her. The purpose 
was answered of breaking to her, gra- 
dually, the sense of danger. Her lips 
quivered, and, with something of con- 
vulsive motion, she pressed to them 
the miniature of her beloved Charles ; 
tears trembled in her eyes and fell ; 
her colour came again ; and rising from 
her seat, she stood erect in native ma- 
jesty—* There is danger,” said she, 
“T learn it from your imperfect words— 
I see it in your more expressive looks 
—lI hear it in the turmoil and bustle 
on deck—hesitate not to speak the 
worst, and I answer, as I should, God’s 
will be done !” 

The whole of the apprehended dan- 
ger was then revealed, and the Com- 
modore’sinjunctiongiven to her Majesty 
and suite toseek the security of the cock- 
pit. This the Queen firmly and indig- 
nantly resisted. “ No,” said she, her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes flashing 
with the bold purpose of her heart— 
“ No! I will not quit this; and should 
the fortune of the day preponderate 
against us, it shall be recorded in my 
blood! On the deck of the vessel will 
I meet my fate, and perish as becomes 
a daughter of France, and the wife of 
England’s King. Never! never! will 
I fall alive into the hands of those de- 
testable miscreants.—Colonel, you will 
_ from time to time, how runs the 
tide of fate ; and remember that prue 
dence and discretion are the virtues we 
now stand most in need of—expose not 
yourself unnecessarily. Go, and God 
defend the right! Searguie of Win- 
chester, you remain here with us, our 
body-guard.” “In this,” replied the 
Marquess, “ I may not obey your Ma- 
jesty ; my guard must be that of action, 
it is the impulse of duty.” “ On your 
allegiance I command it,” said the 
Queen. The Marquess, dropping on 
one knee, took the hand of his Royal 
Mistress, and reverently pressing it to 
his lips, rejoined—* The le of allegi- 
ance written on my heart, commands 
that I should die for your Majesty it 
necessary, and I will acknowledge no 
other!” - With these words he hastily 
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withdrew, and ascended to the deck. 
De Lacy had preceded, and at the foot 
of the companion found the Lady 
Eleanor leaning against it bathed in 
tears. “ Remember!” she sobbed forth, 
but so inaudibly as to reach no ears 
but his. He almost caught “the soft 
infection ;” he pressed her hand, which 
she did not attempt to withdraw, her 
head inclined towards his shoulder, she 
yielded to the magnetism of the heart, 
to which he gently pressed her beau- 
teous form, and, for the first time, ven- 
tured to imprint a chaste kiss on her 
quivering lips, and proceeded upon 
deck, determined to perish, if it so 
willed Heaven, in defence of her and 
his Royal Mistress. The first chaste 
kiss of loye! Oh, who can describe 
that has not experienced its sensations 
—nay, who can describe that has? Its 
feelings are less of earth than Heaven. 
Souls springing towards each other in 
the purity of their virgin emotions— 
holy, and thrilling,and not of this world, 
until the magic and devotional influence 
is broken by the touch of mortality. 
The ship by this time was cleared 
for action, and the men were at their 
quarters, stripped to their shirts, busied 
in arranging the ammunition and getting 
the guns ready. De Ruyter had put 
on his fighting jacket, and was walking 
coolly up and down, remarkable for 
nothing but his speaking trumpet, and 
a large Orange cockade in his hat. 
Orange! proud and glorious colour of 
courage and of truth ; it admits of no 
equivocal shade—no cameleon hue of 
expediency or apostacy: it speaks the 
open foe—the faithful friend—unde- 
ceiving and unchanging ; blessings and 
victory on the standard that displays 
its glowing tint and political virtue ! 
Not a word was spoken except the 
replies of the Quarter-master at the 
wheel to the Commodore’s cautions of 
—* thus, and no nearer,”—* very well, 
thus,” or “ keep her away, thus,” ac- 
cording as he wished the ship to be 
conned as she rolled steadily along 
close hauled, and just lying her course, 
neither appearing to avoid nor chal- 
lenge an encounter. The stranger ap- 
eared to adopt much the same plan, 
Oe as she was to windward, had the 
option of closing whenshe pleased. Her 
appearance and make were now plainly 
discernable, and the Commodore, who 
had been minutely surveying her, 
dropped his glass, and exclaimed to De 
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Lacy, who was standing beside him, 
“ By the soul of my body, she is Eng- 
lish built! Now my lads,” addressing 
the crew, “show yourselves true Hol- 
landers. Win fame as you have won 
land from the element that bears you ; 
you carry a noble and a_ precious 
freight—fight for it like Dutchmen, and 
remember, the ORANGE FLAG flies for 
victory or death!” A loud cheer as- 
sured the gallant commander that the 
men’s hearts were in the right place. 
The stranger's movements were still 
undecided and not easily definable. 
She kept yawing on and off, until the 
Commodore, perceiving that the men 
were losing their patience, and not be- 
ing over-gifted with that passive virtue 
himself, exclaimed—* Come, my lads, 
we'll stand no more of this damned 
humbug! We'll have a round or two 
with her at any rate.” Then turning 
to De Lacy, “ I'll get to windward of 
her if I can, and then stand right in 
for the land; if things come to the 
worst, why, I must do as our friend 
Straghan did by the Providence, run 
bump ashore if 1 can, make Burlington, 
or any other place which will render 
such a measure practicable. As for the 
land-crabs,” continued he, pointing to 
the brigantines in which were the sol- 
diers, “ they must rough it out the best 
way they can.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, he 
wore ship, and prepared to meet his 
adversary to the best advantage. The 
stranger returned him manceuvre for 
mancuvre as she now kept slowly 
nearing, and they were just within 
cannon shot when De Ruyter, ordering 
the Dutch ensign to be hoisted, gave 
the caution to be ready, but on no aée 
count to fire until he gave the word. 
All eyes were now intensely fixed on 
his slightest motion, and life and death 
hung quivering on the fiat of mortal 
breath, when, to the surprise and de- 


light of all, the stranger hoisted Dutch * 


colours, shewed her number, and hove 
to. “ As I live, ’tis the Guilderland /” 
said De Ruyter, “and that is what 
deceived me.” This was addressed to 
De Lacy, who hastened to impart 
the glad tidings to the anxious party 
below. 

While the danger appeared immi- 
nent, the Queen maintained that calm 
and firm deportment that bespoke the 
native dignity of her mind, and would 
have afforded an example to the bravest 
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and boldest of the other sex. The 
aged and hardy Winchester looked 
upon her with increased admiration 
and reverence, and the demeanour of 
her Royal Mistress would have assured 
even the fears of the tender and timid 
Eleanor, had they not been excited by 
that object, now dearest to her on 
earth, who was exposed, on deck, to 
the immediate perils of the expected 
engagement. The Queen had replaced 
the miniature portrait of her beloved 
consort, and his last letter, within the 
sanctuary of that bosom from which 
the heart’s portraiture of the dear ori- 
gon was never absent—the letter was 
ull of the tenderest affection, and 
contained nothing politically to com- 
promise the unfortunate Monarch, or 
any one else, if found on her person— 
dissevered from them she had deter- 
mined to perish. All letters and papers 
of a different character, she had em- 
ployed the moments big with peril to 
collect and inclose in a bag, in which 
also, obtained by the Marquess, was a 
cannon ball for the purpose of sinking 
the whole in the fathomless oblivion of 
the ocean’s depths, in the moment 
when escape should be hopeless. 
When Colonel De Lacy announced 
the glad tidings, that the imagined 
danger was no more, the tone of wound- 
up resolution all at once relaxed. 
Henrietta gazed wildly and intensely 
on the speaker, then lifting her fine eyes 
to heaven with an expression and action 
which mock description, she pressed her 
bosom with her a hand and ex- 
claimed, in a voice labouring under the 
almost suffocating influence of over- 
charged feelings, “ Great God, I bless 
thee !—O, Charles !—O, my husband ! 


we shall meet again.” The latter di- 
vision of the exclamation was scarcely 
audible, and she would have fallen on 
the cabin’s floor, but for the ready as- 
sistance of her watchful and devoted 
attendants. She had swooned—re- 
storatives were administered to her— 
a convulsive motion heaved her bosom, 
and a flood of tears, while it perfected 
her recovery, and calmed her spirits, 
attested the triumph of the woman over 
the heroine. 

The ship was brought to, and ina 
short time the commander of the Guil- 
derland, Van Happerty, came on board. 
We will not detail the conversation that 
took place between him and De Ruy- 
ter, more than to say, in explanation 
of the latter, that he had fallen in with 
an English man-of-war—that the Guil- 
derland was British built, and had been 

urchased into the Dutch service. Van 
enews orders had been to cruise 
off and on, keeping a good look-out 
upon Burlington bay and the adjacent 
coast, so as to fall in with De Ruyter, 
and assist him in an exigency ; he was 
provided with an English number and 
ensign. He had looked into Burling- 
ton bay and found all clear, and himself 
unobserved, except by a cutter, which 
made sail, as if suspecting his object. 
The wind shifting a few points became 
still more favourable, an with flowing 
canvass, they neared the English shore. 
The beetling precipices of that majestic 
promontory, Flamborough-head, soon 
became discernible ; no hostile sail 
appeared, and at five o’clock on the 
evening of the same day, the royal 
squadron came safely to anchor in 
Burlington bay. 
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How well in thee appears 


The constant service of the antique world!” 


When we behold in a gentleman's 
household, a domestic of either sex 
grown grey in faithful and contented 
servitude, and forming, from youth to 
old age a member of the same family, 
we accept the circumstance as the 
strong evidence of the virtues of both 
_. the servant and the master. 

ime cherishes a feeling more generous 
and exalted, than that attending their 
early relation to each other, and re- 
ciprocal respect, arising from the faith- 
ful and cordial discharge of their re- 
lative duties, imparts the character of 
friendship to their connexion, without 
detaching from the humble deference 
of the one, or the necessary reserve and 
dignity of the other. here is no 
article of inanimate furniture, the most 
rich and rare, that wealth and the arts 
can produce, casts such lustre on the 
well-spread board, or on the character 
of the lord of the banquet, as the old 
grey-headed butler, the family fixture, 
perenne of half a century, who stands 
yehind his master’s chair, watching his 
wants, and those of his guests ; less 
with servile attention than the soli- 
citude springing from a grateful and 
affectionate heart. Under the same 
roof he may have served the first mem- 
ber of three generations, and, probably, 


now carries the grand-child in those 


aged arms which held the father. He 
is the living record of the family, and 
when he dies something of the family 
is lost to it, never to be replaced, and 
of worthier estimation than many of 
the ancestorial originals, whose por- 
traits ostentatiously display the judges, 
bishops, generals, and Saldiahens of both 
houses, whose rank and good fortune, 
more than virtues, contributed to the 
pretensions of hereditary pride. What 
a tempting opening is here to us for 
the illustration of our position, by the 
delineation of living characters, who 
are now battening on their country’s 
ruin, trampling under foot the most sa- 
cred obligations of religion and law ; 


As you like it. 


dignifying monstrous wrong with the 
naine of reform, and reducing society 
to its first discordant elements, in order 
that they may 


** Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the stort.” 


—but for the present, we forego the 
temptation. Seung and fresh tyranny, 
like the hungry tiger, is eager to spring 
upon the first victim that offers : truth 
must be cautious, until the beast is sa- 
tiated and reposes from its ravages :— 
but a time will come. 

‘Tobias Smalleraft had, in early life, 
been taken into the family of Sir John 
Bunckley, of Kilham, in Yorkshire, a 
worthy knight, in whose house he was 
educated in the honesty and decorum 
of the good old fashioned times, when 
never used to be omitted, morning or 
evening, the household congregation 
assembled to family prayer, but the 
commencement and conclusion of each 
day was marked by supplication, ac- 
knowledged dependence, and gratitude 
for the protection and countless mer- 
cies of an All-powerful, just, and bene- 
volent Creator. There is nothing, 
which contributes more to the salutary 
frame of an household than the prac- 
tice of family prayer—master and ser- 
vant, in-the daily habit of acknowledg- 
ing their common dependence upon 
God, imbibe a just and religious sense 
of their dependence upon each other, 
and they are taught to know, and feel, 
and cherish, that christian and affec- 
tionate identity, which they cannot so 
well, because not so familiarly, learn 
even from their hebdomadal attendance 
upon public worship. This is an ad- 
vantage still possessed by England, and 
was formerly by Ireland, but now 
nearly or sltogether lost to her by the 
anti-christian and anti-social tyranny 
exercised by the Popish clergy over 
their flocks. Where the enstneh is 
composed of persons of mixed creeds, 
we know that in family prayer nothing 
is introduced by the head of the family 
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involving points of doctrine ; and not 
even a portion of the scriptures read, 
unless to those swho choose, after 
prayer, to remain and hear it. The 
form of the prayer is siniple,—thanks 
to the God of all his creatures for his 
protection through the past day or 
night, and for his general mercies,— 
imploring his grace to the discharge of 
their relative duties, and usually termi- 
nating with the Lord’s prayer. Yet 
from such communion as this, the Ro- 
man Catholic servants are interdicted 
by their priests, and it is a well-known 
fact that numbers of Roman Catholic 
servants lose happy and comfortable 
situations because they will serve their 
priests rather than God! Who, then, 
can wonder that Protestant families 
should look for Protestant servants, and 
will, by-and-by, exclusively employ 
such. ‘The importance of this point to 
the good order and happiness of so- 
ciety will excuse this short digression 
—we have early given our readers to 
expect reflections of this nature, arisin 
out of the topics lying in our way, an 
they must make up their minds to en- 
dure them with a good grace. 

Tobias was, in all respects such a 
servant as we have described at the 
commencement of this chapter. At 
the death of his old master, a legacy, 
the reward of his faithful services, ad- 
ded to the savings of many years, en- 
abled him to retire, with his Lilpstnate, 
and open whatis called, a general shop 
in the town of Burlington-quay, and 
the nature, extent, and variety of the 
wares in which honest Tobias dealt, is 
best and briefly described by the con- 
clusion of a modern country shop-bill, 
“ with many other articles too numerous 
to mention.” Smalleraft was held in 
much esteem by the neighbouring gen- 
try, to whom he rendered himself useful 
by a variety of small services, in the 
execution of commissions, for which his 
long knowledge of their wants and ha- 
bits peculiarly qualified him. When 
the civil war unhappily broke out, and 
Burlington, like i every other 
place in the kingdom, was split into 
contending factions, Master Smallcraft’s 
conduct verified the maxim, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.” Having learned in good old Sir 
John’s house, “to fear God and honour 
the King,” he not only expressed his 
horror on all occasions, of the exist- 
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ing outrages, but to the extent of his 
ability, was as stout a partisan on the 
royal side, as any in the kingdom. His 
house, in consequence, became a sort 
of rendezvous for the neighbouring 
gentry of the royal party, and, as good 
wines were among his stock in trade, 
they established there a kind of Club, 
at the head of which was the young Sir 
John Bunckley. The members of this 
club, or CoNSERVATIVE SOCIETY, were 
for the most part, country gentlemen, 
either of such small fortunes, or so 
hampered with domestic encumbrances 
that, however well-affected to the royal 
cause, they could only shew their loy- 
alty by professions, or occasional small 
supplies of arms, forage, or provisions, 
in which aids they had not been want- 
ing to the extent of their means. It 
was principally owing to young Bunck- 
ley, whose fortune, and consequent in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood was con- 
siderable, that the Providence had been 
enabled to land her war-freight, as al- 
ready alluded to, and which had put 
the king’s army into motion the pre- 
ceding year. Sir John necessarily 
stood high as a loyal Cavalier, and ac- 
oe the confidence of the Earl of 

ewcastle, then in command of the 
northern army, and holding his head- 
quarters at York. 

A knot of these gentlemen with 
Bunckley at their head, was assembled 
in the best bay-windowed room in 
Master Smallcraft’s house, discussing 
the rumours of the day over a runlet 
of claret, among which the most pro- 
minent was the expected landing of the 
Queen at some part in the ontk. The 
wine, it may be —— did not abate 
the flame of loyalty that glowed in 
their hearts, and somewhat of the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place. 

“Sir Knight of Kilham,” said one 
Cavalier, “the Queen’s safe arrival is 
our last stake : the supplies she is ex- 
pected to bring can alone save us—the 
arm of loyalty is beginning to be un- 
nerved.”— 

“You mistake, friend,” replied 
Bunckley, “the Queen’s arrival will 
certainly add a precious stimulant to 
the spirit and exertions of the King’s 
friends, if she bring a supply of arms 
and ammunition; but the loyalty of 
England should furnish the hands to 
wield them.” 

“True,” observed young Pomeroy, 
the eldest son of a neighbouring Ca- 
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valier, “’twere shame that Britons 
needed foreign aid to preserve their 
institutions.” 

“Why, then, do they not preserve 
them with that high a. rampant spirit 
which acquired, and would show that 
they value them?” said one of the 
party, senior to the rest. “ I remember 
when Englishmen, with one common 
impulse of the heart, and simultaneous 
action, would have withered the hand, 
and crushed the innovating spirit that 
would have dared to touch the ark of the 
constitution,”"—here the sentiment of 
the speaker was echoed in the plaudits 
of the company,—he continued,—* the 
want of decision and unity of purpose 
among the friends of the throne, have 
suffered the usurping parliament to 
grow strong, and given to it an advan- 
tage which, I fear, it will not be in the 
power of his Majesty and friends to 
wrest from the rebel rascals.” 

“ Aye,” saidanother, “and the King 
wants that which the prick-eared 
traitors have seized on,—the public 
purse.” 

“Has he not that of his sincere 
adherents ?” responded the previous 
speaker. 

“ Hold,” said the senior, “that is 
more admissible as a principle than a 
fact. ‘ Life and fortune, is a common 
profession of sacrifice—the one may 
be forced to the proof by circumstances, 
the other, I fear, will never be volun- 
tarily perilled. Money is the sinew of 
war, but the patriotism to supply it, 
being put to the test, will, almost with- 
out exception, be founda nerve too 
slender to admit of tension.” 

“Well said, Master Spintext,” ob- 
served young Pomeroy. “ your pockets 
are said to be more sick of plethory 
than those of any man of your degree 
in Yorkshire, and have they yet bled 
for the cause ?” 

“And if they have not, Master 
Pomeroy, why should the bleeding 
begin with me?” rejoined the Parson. 

“ Because,” replied the young cavalier, 
“ you are most interested—the Church 
is the foremost object of assault. You 
and your fraternity have to prove 
where your God lies—in the golden 
images of Jacobus, or in the sanctuary 
of your professed faith.” 

“Hah! hah! well hit by the Mass!” 
roared out several voices. 

“I tell you what,” said Bunckley, 
“ He who will not throw his purse into 





the scale to preserve his liberty, his 
property, and the sacred institutions of 
is country, deserves to lose all.” 

“ Aye,” said Pomeroy, “like the two 
misers of Nottingham, to whom my 
Lord Capel sent, in the King’s name, 
to borrow for his Majesty’s service five 
hundred pounds. Each pleaded his 
own inability to comply with the re- 
or but directed the royal agent to 
the other as able to grant the loan. 
The parliamentary agent came after- 
wards, and, nolens volens squeezed out 
of both twenty times the sum.” 

“ Right, right!” exclaimed the gene- 
neral voice, “ plunder there was jus- 
tice.” 

“ You say,” rejoined the Parson, 
“ that the Clergy are most interested, 
because the Church is the first assailed. 
The argument that excludes lay interest 
is a bad one for lay Christianity. Put- 
ting the spirituality of the question out 
of consideration, ours, like yours, is an 
interest in the State, but, as affects 
property, immeasurably less. To avert, 

owever, that plundering justice—that 
law of the strong, which you just now 
cheered so heartily, for the aggregate 
of Carolus’s contributed by you lay- 
men, I will put down a Jacobus.” 

The sedative effect of this proposal 
was astonishing ; not a pocket was un- 
buttoned, and the Churchman’s triumph 
was complete. As a commentary upon 
the manual paralyzation of the moment, 
Bunckley observed, 

“ While aman deliberates between 
his pocket and his duty, and calculates 
when he should decide, the ground 
which alone can support him is moving 
from under his feet. Had action not 
been so paralysed at Edge-hill, the 
victory to God and the King would 
have been, on that day, conclusive.” 

“ Aye,” said Pomeroy, “ had the 
King’s horse charged the rallied rebels, 
all would have been over, and the Par- 
liament dissolved by beat of drum.” 

« Sirs,” said Bunckley, “the Councils 
of the King did the work of the enemy 
— if it was not treason it was cowardice. 
Even the defection of Fortescue from 
the Lord Essex seemed to carry along 
with it. the curse of the traitor.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Pomeroy, “ the 
Orange-tawny was disgraced by the 
renegade whose colour it was : but it 
avenged itself on the double treason. 
Fortescue and his corps were nearly 
cut to pieces, as enemies, before they 
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were discovered to be friends. The 
first and last duty of the soldier is to 
stand firmly by the standard under 
which he marches, and to the fealty 
which he has sworn. Fortescue and 


his men should have cast away their 
Orange scarfs with their honour! But 


come, my masters, a curse upon all 
traitors and apostates, whatever their 
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Let’s be merry in the antici- 
I'll give 


colour. 
pation of our loyal wishes. 
you a song and a toast.” 
General assent having been given to 
the proposition, Pomeroy raised a strain, 
the honest, heartfelt loyalty of which 
compensated with not very nice judges, 
for the defects of voice and science. 


SONG. 


Cavaliers! Cavaliers ! 
Do not drink like prick-ears, 
Who ne’er grace their cups with a toast, 
But like funeral guests, 
All their thoughts on behests, 
Each silent and sad as a ghost. 
Fill, Cavaliers fill, let full bumpers be seen, 
Here’s a health to old England’s Conservative Queen. 
CHORUS. 
Here’s a health to old England’s Conservative Queen! 


Cavaliers! Cavaliers ! 
Who are strangers to fears, 
And ready to die in the cause 
That cradled our births, 
That guarded our hgarths, 
Our King, our religion and laws! 
Fill, Cavaliers fill, let full bumpers be seen, 
Here’s a health to old England’s Conservative Queen! 
CHORUS. 
Here’s a health to old England’s Conservative Queen! 


Cavaliers! Cavaliers! 
While true loyalty cheers 
Our bosoms we'll never despair. 
The old ship will yet right, 
And the prospect get bright— 
The storm past, all again will be fair. 
Fill, Cavaliers fill, let full bumpers be seen. 
Hip! hurra! for old England’s Conservative Queen! 
CcHorRUs. 
Hip! hurra! for old England’s Conservative Queen!* 


The echo of applause had scarcely 
subsided, when Smallcraft entered the 
room, with an agitation of manner 
which almost expressed the intelligence 
he had to convey. 

“My master!—the Dutch squa- 
dron !—the queen !” 

A little time, and it was collected 
from honest Tobias, in deliberate and 
sober communication, that some fishing 


boats just arrived, and had reported a 
Dutch fleet was in the bay. 

“It is the queen, thank heaven!” 
exclaimed Sir John Bunckley, “ when 
I was at York yester even was se’nnight, 
I was summoned to attend my Lord 
Newcastle, who gave me to understand, 
among other matters, that her majesty 
would make good her landing at this 
post, if possible—with no other object 





* From the many applications to the present times, throughout this tale, we are 
inclined to believe that the author had in his mental view our own gracious and be- 


loved Conservative Queen ADELAIDE. Epitor. 
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could a Dutch fleet appear in our 
bay.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” cried Pomeroy, 
“another bumper to the queen’s safe 
landing—and one cheer more !” so say- 
ing, he knocked loudly with the steel- 
mounted scabbard of his sword upon 
the floor, and the summons was imme- 
diately answered by Tobias in person. 

“ Master Smallcraft,” said the ardent 
and generous Pomeroy, “thou art as 
loyal a man as breaks bread, and happy 
wilt thou be, that we are, upon the 
matter, honoured with the presence of 
the royal queen, who now, in our bay, 
rides on her subject waves, but not 
under her own subject flag as she 
should. Be stirring, master—be stir- 
ring, and fetch us goblets—pint goblets, 
which, to thy knowledge have never 
been wet with wine, or touched by lip, 
and forget not thyself.” 

This command was quickly obeyed, 


and all in readiness for the ceremonial, 
Smallcraft standing from the force of 
habit, and ‘grateful attachment, behind 
Bunckley’s chair. 

“ Pledge you to the health, Pome- 
roy,” said Bunckley, “you have the true 


feeling in your heart.” 

“ Our Sovereign Lady, the Queen! 
and may she, our King, and old Eng- 
land’s constitution triumph over their 
enemies, the resceliy, subversive, 
Roundhead Commons !—Hip! hip! 
hurrah !” 

Pomeroy quaffed his goblet to the 
bottom, and immediately hurled it into 
the fire-place, in which demonstration 
of gallantry and allegiance, he was 
followed by the rest of the party, not 
even excepting honest Tobias, who was 
reconciled to the extravagance of the 
action, by the conviction that it was 
good for trade. 

“Let us to boat, immediately, and 
do homage to her Majesty,” cried Po- 
meroy. 

“Softly, Master Pomeroy,” said 
Bunckley, “not so fast. The town of 
Burlington, small as it is, has its mal- 
contents and factions, and the truest 
service we can render her Majesty, 
whom God preserve, is by acting cau- 
tiously. Tobias shall go down to the 
quay, and see how matters are toward, 
and we will then steer our course as the 
wind may blow.” 

“Thou art right,” replied the young 
Cavalier, “ I carry more sail than ballast.” 

“Thou hast young and honourable 
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blood in thy veins,” rejoined Bunckley, 
“and these are stirring times—I will 
despatch Smallcraft and return.” 

After a short conference, Tobias 
donned his hat and cloak, the cut of 
which, at once determined to which 
party he belonged, and proceeded to 
the jettee at the end of the quay, and 
which, at low tide, afforded the only 
approach seaward to the town. There 
he found collected, a groupe of idle 
boatmen, fish-wives, lookers-on, and a 
numerous and noisy shoal of ragged 
amphibious urchins, of both sexes, 
which an unusual arrival never fails to 
collect in asea-port. Among the crowd 
conspicuously appeared Master Isaac 
Crabtree, a rigid puritan, who kept the 
only decent hotel in the place, in the 
support of which he was now on the 
look-out, as a boat, which had pushed 
off from the squadron, was nearing the 
shore. The boat was brought as close 
to the piersteps as the fallen tide would 
admit, and a person wrapt in a boat- 
cloak, and holding a small bag in his 
hand, prepared to land, when, on the 
instant, he was assailed in such a man- 
ner, that had he not been both active 
and determined, hisreaching shore must 
have been a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. He was approached, as the depth 
of the water admitted, by great and 
small ; three or four fish-wives con- 
tended for him, and one Amazonian 
endeavoured to catch him in her arms, 
and had nearly made prize of him, 
while his cloak-bag was snatched at by 
a dozen small fry at once, to carry it to 
the inn. Having at length fought his 
way through these perils, he ascended 
the steps leading to the quay, and 
where, one on one side, and one on the 
other, stood Isaac Crabtree, and Tobias 
Smallcraft. 

“ Seekest thou a tarrying place here 
to-night, friend, or passest thou on thy 
way ?” drawled out Crabtree with a 
nasal twang. De Lacy, for such was 
the stranger, made no reply. 

“If thou lackest repose and nourish- 
ment,” sang forth the chamberlain (or 
waiter) a thin, black-aviced, lank-haired 
fellow, “thou wilt meet with it at small 
cost, and much to thy contentment, un- 
der the roof of worthy Master Crab- 
tree, atrue man and a pious; and if 
thou be not one of the ungodly, but 
visited with grace to abhor popery and 
episcopacy, he may, perchance, admit 
thee to family prayer and exhortation,” 
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Thus good things and bad are con- 
founded to evil purposes, by those who 
make war upon institutions, and always 
ally with revolution the subversion of 
wholesome authority. 

“ It is not a fitting place for a cava- 
lier to set foot in,” whispered Small- 
craft. 

De Lacy, measuring him from head 
to foot with a scrutinising eye, replied, 
“ T thank you for your caution, friend, 
and will put you to a little trouble on 
my account. pray you conduct me 
to the house of one Tobias Smallcraft, 
a worthy and loyal merchant of this 
town.” 

“No other man in Burlington an- 
swers to that sir-name but myself,” said 
Smallcraft, bowing low, “and my name 
is also Tobias, of which you may cer- 
tify yourself from any By-stander.” 

“TI require no such evidence,” said 
De Lacy, “lead on, I pray you, to 
your house.” 

The crowd dispersed when they saw 
the fish hooked, and as De Lacy and 
Smallcraft proceeded, the latter stated 
the circumstance of Sir J. Bunckley 
and friends being then at his house. 

“ Young Bunckley at your house,” 
said De Lacy, “ this begins well—it is 
to this gentleman, through you, that I 
am specially directed.” 

On arriving at the house, the Colonel 
was announced, and on his entrance 
was greeted by the cavaliers with a 
warmth which bespoke no Janus-faced 
politics. After brief conference be- 
tween De Lacy and Bunckley, the latter 
took upon himself to be the bearer of 
a despatch to the Earl of Newcastle, 
then at York, to procure with speed a 
sufficient escort for the Queen, without 
which it would have been hazardous 
for her to land. Bunckley’s horse was 
soon ready, and on the instant he set 
out for head quarters. After his de- 
parture, a conference took place as to 
where and how her Majesty should be 
lodged on landing, as her weak state 
would not permit her proceeding on 
her journey without rest ; nor to go 
even so far as Sir J. Bunckley’s resi- 
dence, although only seven miles dis- 
tant. At length it was determined that 
the Queen should; for the night, be 
lodged at Smallcraft’s, and the cavaliers 
departed for the purpose of sending 
such supplies as might lessen the defi- 
ciencies of honest Tobias’s means of 
reception for his Royal guest.‘ ‘Little 
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would have sufficed. Suffering is the 
best school of philosophy; it brings 
the peasant and the monarch on the 
same form of instruction, while the 
greatest trial to, and proudest consum- 
mation of Christian discipline, is to be 
found in prosperity. O! how beauti- 
ful and how powerful an evidence to 
the perfect composition of our Church 
Liturgy is the supplication—* In all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of 
our WEALTH; in the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment, good Lord de- 
liver us!” The association is all suita- 
ble to a state of Christian militancy, 
and, in the reference to wealth, speaks 
more than volumes, the most elabo- 
rately written, to the corrupting influ- 
ence of prosperity on the human mind. 
De Lacy was about to seek Smallcraft, 
to arrange about his Royal Mistress’s 
reception, when the honest old man 
entered, bearing in his hand a small 
silver soup-dish, under which a lamp 
fed with spirits was burning. “ I have 
made bold, noble Sir,” said the worth 

Tobias, “ to bring you a basin of shell. 
fish soup. It is such as my old master, 
Heaven rest his soul, and praised be 
its mercy he lives not in these false 
times, was wont to say, deprived the 
Mediciner of his fee.” While our 
hero was discussing the savoury and 
envigorating cheer, he began also to 
discuss the matter of the Queen be- 
coming the guest of her humble but 
eminently loyal subject. “ This fair 
house of yours,” said the Colonel, 
“appears the only one in Burlington 
capable of affording meet accommoda- 
tion.” “ In blessed hour, then, was it 
erected,” ejaculated the humble collo- 
quist. Little did the good man dream 
of those adverse chances which unex- 
pectedly prostrate the fabrics of present 
fortune and happiness, as well as those 
aerial creations which spring up under 
the wand of hope. “ But,” continued 
Smallcraft, “how her Majesty’s proper 
ease can be consulted here,” and he 
looked about on the apartment, which 
was the best in the house, as if he would 
have exclaimed with Macbeth, ‘ what 
a sorry sight.’ “ Rest content,” said 
De Lacy, “ her Majesty will be too 
happy once more to touch British 
ground in safety to feel any privation ; 
the sad necessities of her voyage will 
render the cleanliness and quiet of your 
house more than equivalent to the 
greatest luxuries under different cir- 
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cumstances.” “ Aye, good Sir,” ob- 
served Tobias, “ misery makes the 
best of us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows ;” and,” rejoined De Lacy, 
“ remember its advantages with its in- 
flictions—it physics the soul.” An im- 
mediate want, that of a pilot to guide 
the ship in, was anticipated by the fore- 
thought and zeal of Smalleraft. “ Peter 
Oakshaft,” said the humble host, “ is 
married to my dame’s kinswoman, and 
I will ‘gage soul and body for him—his 
bearing, rough though it be, covers a 
shrewd conduct.” “ I thank you hear- 
tily,” returned the Colonel, “ thou art 
an Englishman of sterling stamp.” “I 
have seen days,” answered Tobias, 
“ never-to-be-forgotten ; days of order, 
and peace, and respect for authority, 
and therefore days of bappiness—alas! 
too good to have lasted! To what 
worse, noble Sir, may evil advisers yet 
bring this ill-fated land.” The old man’s 
eyes became dimmed with the moisture 
which memory drew from a feeling and 
a faithful heart, as he continued, “ the 
fountain of my humble prosperity, my 
late ever honoured master, early 
taught me to reverence those institu- 
tions which, to my poor mind, require 
what modification they may, if they 
are thus roughly handled, all will be 
swept away in one common ruin.” 

De Lacy and Smallcraft now set for- 
ward to the quay, and were met at the 
door by a stout man wrapt in a sea- 
man’s short coat. “ This is the pilot I 
spoke of,” said Tobias, “you can com- 
mune with him as you proceed to the 
ship, he will do your bidding without 
fear or question, but I must caution 
you, under favour, not to speak until 
you are fairly seaward—these stones 
we tread on may have ears, and 
tongues will not be wanting. We know 
not what cunning device these false 
knaves may entertain to our discom- 
fiture, though, to my poor mind, they 
cannot propound much capone, 
having no force nearer than Scarboro’, 
and | trust, ere to-morrow’s sun be at 
his height, we shall see our cavaliers 
from York.” “ What distance may it 
be thither?” asked De Lacy. “ Thirty- 
nine miles,” answered Smallcraft, “and 
if he met no mishap, my young master is 
half way now—we will to work during 
the night. Meanwhile, honoured Sir, 
God give you good speed.” 

There was a small crowd collected 
about the ship’s boat, which brought 





De Lacy on shore ; and by the star- 
light he could perceive the peaked 
hats, short cloaks and staid demeanour 
of some of the adverse party ; he, 
therefore, loosed his cloak aa clasp- 
ed his sword, but they opened out 
quietly, to the “by your fair leave, 
inasters” of Peter Oakshaft, and De 
Lacy’s boat’s crew being in readiness, 
they embarked without molestation. 

t ten o’clock that evening, Sir J. 
Bunckley arrived at the Earl of New- 
castle’s quarters, having been less than 
four hours on the journey. The Earl 
was engaged at play with some of his 
officers, among whom were Generals 
Goring and King ; the former of whom 
commanded the horse, and the latter 
the foot, immediately under him ; and 
he was so deeply interested in the 
game, that the grave and solemn Cham- 
berlain had to repeat his message, 
which was whispered to him ere it 
caught his attention. Bunckley was 
admitted and received by the Earl as 
an old and loyal acquaintance. Ge- 
neral Goring was appointed to conduct 
the escort, consisting of three hun- 
dred horse ; he requested Bunckley’s 
company and guidance through the 
night, acquainting the gallant Cavalier, 
that at day-break he might press for- 
ward to report to their royal mistress 
the approachof theescort. The Knight 
had scarcely time to partake of the re- 
mains of a venison pasty, and recruit 
his spirits with a bottle of Burgundy, 
when, a fresh steed having been pro- 
vided for Bunckley, the whole party 
commenced their joyous march. At 
day-break, by which time General Go- 
ring was perfectly ascertained of his 
further way, Bunckley spurred forward, 
and, arrived at Burlington, took boat, 
provided by the provident care ,of 
Smallcraft, and was speedily alongy 
side the queen’s vessel. Springing 
the gang-way, the active and succes 
partisans,encountered Colonel De Lagy, 
and grasping his hand exultingly 
plained the issue of his mission, and the 
proximity of Goring and his party, 
Communication of these circums 
was made to the queen. O 
took his station at the helm ; two S@a 
men who understood English, were 
at the wheel, the capstan was m 
and under Oakshaft’s safe pilotage the 
ship was carried as close to the @ 
as her draught of water would pe 
Every preparation was now made 
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disembarking, and the escort having 
arrived and lined the quay on each 
side, the royal standard -was. hoisted, 
A gaily decorated and well-manned 
barge, of which De Ruyter took the 
helm, received its royal freight, and 
was rowed away to the pier-steps, 
where, under a salute from the ship, 
which was answered by the horse mus- 
quetry, General Goring, upon his knee, 
did homage and hailed her majesty’s 
return. he queen, who was in a 
state of extreme exhaustion, feebly, 
but graciously noticed her gallant ser- 
vant, and was borne on a litter to seek 
the repose and convalescence she so 
much needed, under the humble roof 
of the loyal Tobias Smalleraft. After 
taking a composing draught, which 
Dame Smallcraft was well skilled to 
srepare, the sweet and refreshing clean- 
iness with which she was surrounded, 
soon delivered the careworn princess 
to the all-powerful relief of high and 
low, a deep and long sleep. 

Every good in life, derives much of 
its value from comparison with its op- 
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penn and, therefore, is it that so few 
snow when they are really well. The 
r repine that they are not wealthy, 
eing ignorant of the artificial wants 
and listless satiety which wealth creates 
for its possessors ; while the abuse of 
the abundant sources of happiness b 
which the higher orders are surround- 
ed, too often makes their days a tissue 
of the keenest cares, their nights sleep- 
less, their bodies diseased, and life a 
burden! Would the lowliest peasant 
consider this, he would be contented 
with his lot, and bless God that he was 
not born to splendid misery. Could 
the humblest housewife, enjoying the 
sweet and sanative airs of England’s 
free and open champaign, look upon 
England’s queen shut in the close cabin 
of a Dutch ship, and suffering in mind 
and body, she would pity her crown,and 
feel more than reconciled to her own 
homely, but clean and white coif, odor- 
ous of her little garden’s bloom, and the 
any of honest and independent 


abour exercised in health. 


SERENADE. 


O! rest thee, thou sad one, 
Forgetting thy sorrow ; 
Soon the night will be gone— 
Too soon comes the morrow. 
All holy and peaceful be, Lady, thy sleep 
While their vigils, protecting thee, good angels keep. 


O! sleep thee, unshaken 
By dream of the foe ; 
Too soon shalt thou waken 
To life-lasting woe. 
All holy and peaceful be, Lady, thy sleep, 
While their vigils, protecting thee, good angels keep. 









It might be supposed from the title 
of this article, that it was our present 
purpose to enter into a minute detail of 
the course of policy pursued on each 
occasion by the Sooner ReaD any in 
the legislature, with an historical survey 
of the consequences of that policy, to 
the causes of success or defeat in each 
particular instance. Such a treatise 
would certainly tend to afford valuable 
instruction to the members of this party 
for the direction of their future etforts, 
by displaying the errors and omissions 
of which its leaders were guilty, and 
by avoiding which, success might be 
secured on similar occasions in future. 
But it were impossible to comprise so 
extensive a subject, involving so many 
minute parliamentary details, within the 
bounds of this Magazine, and if it were 
even possible to do so, few of our 
readers would be sufficiently interested 
to read it to the end. Our present de- 
sign is therefore of a much more 
limited nature, and we hope that as 
much, or perhaps more, advantage may 
be derived from a distant and general 
view of the line of policy pursued in 
the defence of the constitution, than 
could be deduced from any minute his- 
torical detail. We are the more strongly 
induced to form this opinion, as it is 
well known that nothing is more diffi- 
cult to persons involved in the daily 
practice of any given line of conduct, 
or in the active pursuit of any art or 
science, than to observe the great and 
vital advantages or defects of the course 
which they are in the habit of adopting. 
As their attention is engaged by, so 
their observation is confined to, the 
parts, while they have seldom lei- 
sure to survey the whole of a system ; 
and it frequently occurs in consequence, 
that persons who are not to the same, or 
nearly the same degree, acquainted with 
the practice, are much better qualified to 
estimate the theory of political contests. 

It is worthy of observation that this 
remark applies with the greatest force 
to persons engaged in a defensive war ; 
that the members of a Conservative, 
are much more liable than those of an 
innovating party to overlook great de- 
fects in the system upon which they 
act: their attention is engaged more by 
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the motions of their opponents than by 
the peculiarities of their own situation. 
The principles of warfare are the same, 
or nearly so, whether the scene be laid 
in the benches of St. Stephen’s, or the 
plains of Waterloo ; whether the attack 
to be resisted, consist inthe unprincipled 
assertionsand unconstitutional measures 
of a Whig Ministry, or the impetuous 
charge of a body of French dragoons. 
We may therefore illustrate our obser- 
vations by a comparison drawn from 
military affairs, and observe that per- 
sons engaged in the defence of a 
besieged place, are much less likely 
to observe the advantages or dis- 
advantages of their own situation or 
that of the enemy, than that enemy 
is to perceive the wisest and most 
judicious points of attack; while it 
is obvious that this advantage pos- 
sessed by the besiegers will increase as 
their fears of a sally on the part of, the 
garrison are removed. Thence also 
results the well-known fact, that it is 
much more difficult to sustain a defen- 
sive than an offensive war; as in the 
former case it is necessary not only to 
observe all the actual motions of the 
enemy, but to calculate and guard 
against all their probable designs, while 
in the latter it is merely requisite to 
plan the method and choose the time 
for the attack, both of which are at 
their own disposal. We shall proceed 
to make a few remarks on the general 
line of policy pursued for some years 
pert by the Conservative party in Par- 
iament, and to notice some of its chief 
defects to their consequences. We 
have the less hesitation in stating our 
opinion on this subject, as we know that 
no one in any degree acquainted with 
the individuals composing that party 
can for a moment suppose that any of 
these defects, if such exist, can be at- 
tributed to a want of zeal, of integrity, 
or of noble and disinterested attach- 
ment to those valuable institutions, to 
the defence of which they are so faith- 
fully and so steadily devoting their abi- 
lities and their time. _ Nor can these 
faults in policy be attributed to any 
defects of talent in those individuals, 
as although the present one of abi- 
lities may be, and certainly is much 
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inferior to that of the last age, yet it 
cannot be denied that almost the whole 
mass of talent at’present in parliament, 
lies in the members of the Con- 
servative party, and that there ex- 
ists among that party a great number 
possessed of the most valuable practi- 
cal abilities, as well as several endowed 
with the most powerful and splendid 
talents. To those, therefore, who con- 
template the character and talents of 
the Conservative body in the House of 
Lords and Commons, as well as the 
want of firm union, and the total ab- 
sence of solid eloquence, or close argu- 
ment displayed by their opponents, it 
is an object of deeply interesting en- 
uiry how it comes to pass that the 
former are in a continual progress of 
defeat, and appear unable to stem the 
torrent of numerical, but almost irra- 
tional force at present directed against 
every thing good, or useful, or venera- 
ble, in the constitution of this empire. 
The chief causes, then, of the succes- 
sive defeats which the Conservative 
party have sustained, appear to us to 
be these, that they carry on a defensive, 
instead of an offensive war ; and that 
they carry on this defensive war on er- 
roneous principles. In the first place, 
then, we must shew the consequences 
of the defensive system, when applied 
to resist the effects of unprincipled as- 
sertions and innovating measures, tend- 
ing to interfere with the rights and 
properties of others. The motives which 
induce the Conservative party to rest 
content with uniformly disproving 
every false assertion, and resisting every 
active moment of the advocates of re- 
volution, appear to be these ; they 
are a minority in the house, and think, 
therefore, that it is the safest course : 
they are conscientious men, and are 
shocked at the shameless falsehoods ut- 
tered by their antagonists: they are 
men of good reputation, and are, there- 
fore, jealous of the reputation of their 
cause : they are candid men, and in 
consequence, act as if their opponents 
were the same : and finally, and chiefly, 
they imagine that they and their ad- 
versaries are pleading before an impar- 
tial world, who will give the palm to 
that side which best maintains its cause. 
This policy is, however, no more effi- 
cacious in its results than that of the 
admiral, who before going out to face 
the foe, should spend his time in di- 
recting the new painting of his flect, 





instead of examining their timbers and 
repairing their rigging ; or who, on the 
morning of :the battle, should order all 
hands to take down and wash the sails, 
instead of preparing their cutlasses 
and double-shotting theirguns. Ifthe 
proposal of a particular measure cre- 
ates and originates two parties in the 
legislature or elsewhere, it is undoubt- 
edly the proper course for each of 
these parties to justify to the world 
their respective motives, and raise the 
character of their respective causes. 
But when the opinions and principles 
of two great parties have been long be- 
fore the world, there is little benefit to 
be derived from any attempt to influ- 
ence or alter the opinion of that world 
with respect to the merits of either. 
The court to which they appeal is 
itself divided into the supporters of 
either party, whom it is needless for 
the one to persuade, and impossible for 
the other to convince. It is true, that 
there may be a few, even when party 
feeling is at the highest pitch, whose 
principles are still wavering, and whom 
it is an object with either party to 
gain. ‘This renders it desirable always 
to introduce a certain degree of self- 
justification among the weapons of the 
contest. But even these individuals, 
who are in such case generally the least 
valuable acquisitions, are more fre- 
quently gained by acts than words. 
We shall now endeavour to shew that 
the motives above noticed, are not suf- 
ficient to make it necessary for any 
party to follow a defensive system. 
First, then, as to their numbers. In 
military affairs it appears sometimes ad- 
visable for a minority to unite closely 
together, and stand still, in order to 
resist the attack of a superior force. 
But when is this. advisable? When 
the minority so acting, are sure that 
some circumstance will soon appear to 
bring them relief; when the approach 
of night, the neighbourhood of a 
friendly force, or the unpleasant situa- 
tion of the foe, renders it probable that 
a little delay may be productive of 
complete safety. Even under all, or 
any, of these circumstances, it may 
frequently be questioned whether a 
well-directed, sudden, and violent at- 
tack would not have been more suc- 
cessful : and even in this case let it be 
remembered, that the system of defence 
does not consist in turning off the blows 
with their shields, or in catching the 
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bullets in their hands ; but in making it 
certain destruction to approach their 
ranks ; in keeping their weapons point- 
ed towards the foe ; and in pouring in 
close and well-directed volleys on their 
antagonists. But when this minority 
is so situated, that no power is at hand 
to relieve them ; that delay cannot as- 
sist them, or annoy their opponents ; 
and that the situation of those oppo- 
nents is of their own choosing, and per- 
fectly suited to the furtherance of their 
designs ; what should we then say of the 
skill or courage ofthe general who would 
adopt a system of exclusive defence ? 
In fact, in political contests, the whole 
strength of a minority consists in its 
activity. Every achtien is begun, 
and carried through, by the agency of 
an active minority, But to proceed. 
That the impudent assertions of the 
Whigs should disgust the feelings, and 
arouse the indignation, of the support- 
ers of the Constitution, is natural. It 
is not to be wondered at, that men, so 
devotedly attached totheir cause, should 
be unwilling to let pass any attack on 
its reputation ; and allowance must be 
made for the feelings of gentlemen, when 
exposed to the brutal and insulting lan- 
guage of those persons who shower 
their native filth on their opponents, 
trusting in the happy consciousness 
that their own reputation cannot be 
injured—that they cannot be rendered 
more contemptible in the eyes of their 
associates, or of the world—and that 
any contest with gentlemen must raise 
themselves, and degrade their oppo- 
nents. That these gentlemen should 
be frequently induced to reply to the 
assertions, and display the depravity of 
these persons, is, therefore, not sur- 
prising ; but we protest against the 
supposition, that, in doing so, they are 
doing service to their cause. Any per- 
son endued with the most erate 
degree of common sense, must be 
aware, that it is imprudent in him to 
fulfil the wishes of his adversary, No 
one can suppose that, when the Radi- 
cals or Papists, in the house, make these 
assertions, they expect that they will be 
believed. What, then, is their mo- 
tive ?, Thesame asthat which dictated 
the furious attack of Marius on the im- 
pregnable front of the rock near Capsa, 
viz.: to engage the enemy in the de- 
fence of what was not really in danger, 
and distract their attention fram the 
true object of attack. The revolution- 





ary party know too well that their best 
chance for success is, by keeping up a 
hot attack on the reputation of the op- 
posite cause, and its supporters ; to 
engage their opponents in its defence, 
and thus secure to themselves leisure 
and security to make their approaches, 
and level their engines against those 
points where they have most hopes of 
success, It is, therefore, quite unne- 
cessary that these assertions should be 
well-founded, or even specious; it is 
merely requisite that they should be 
sufficiently audacious and offensive, to 
induce the Conservative party to waste 
their time and talents in their refuta- 
tion, These persous kiow, what the 
Constitutionalists seem to forget, that 
the opinion of the active and effective 
portion of the nation, on the merits of 
each party, is already formed, and that 
nothing which can be said by either 
can gain or lose almost a single friend. 
They are perfectly willing, therefore, 
that their assertions should be disproved 
as fast as they are made, provided they 
can engage the exertions of their oppo- 
nents in that disproval, and thus secure 
to themselves the absolute choice of the 
field of battle, and of the time and 
weapons of assault. They also gain 
another advantage by this es viz. : 
they injure the credit of their adver- 
saries. Itisa well-known consequence 
of frequent self-justification that, al- 
though each individual instance may 
be a complete triumph to the accused, 
yet each instance renders it more diffi- 
cult to attain such triumph in the next : 
that the more frequently an individual, 
or a party, are accused, the more 
willing the world is to suppose them in 
the wrong ; and that if they are ob- 
served to be perpetually justifying 
themselves—if, in one instance, they 
do not succeed, every one thinks, 
talks, and dwells upon that instance ; 
while, if every individual attack should 
be repelled, a yet more fatal conclusion 
is drawn, viz. : “ Asit is clear that such 
constant attacks would not be made 
totally without foundation, there must 
be some general abuses which give rise 
to all this hostility.” Such are some 
of the benefits derived by the revolu- 
tionary party, by their successful endea- 
vours to engage their op ts in a 
system of constant self-defence. It is 
obvious, moreover, that, by this means, 
they leave the impression that, as 
nothing is, so nothing can be, substan- 
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tiated against themselves. Now, al- 
though we do not think that much 
effect is produced on the opinions of 
the active part of the nation, by the de- 
bates in parliament, yet, so far as this 
influence extends, it is clearly by this 
course of policy turned againstthe Con- 
servative body; but there is another 
effect produced by it, which is the next 
consequence we shall notice as neces- 
sarily resulting from a system of con- 
stant defence ; and which is, perhaps, 
its most injurious accompaniment. It 
is this, that the couraze and animation 
of the party are constantly on the wane, 
and thatits appar at temporary increase 
is so far from being an encouragement, 
either to themselves or their friends, 
that it is received as a proof of danger 
and a consequence of despair. It is 
also to be remembered, that the con- 
sciousness of being on the defensive, 
creates a constant feeling of danger, 
which, although it may be a very etfec- 
tual incitement to exertion in a parti- 
cular instance, is yet a bad oupyert to 
any system of proceeding, while the 
unavoidable expression of that feeling 
is a powerful encouragement to the 
enemy. We have, we trust, shown that 
none of the reasons, above mentioned, 
are sufficient to render it necessary for 
any party to act merely on the defen- 
sive, and, at same time, noticed some 
of the evil consequences resulting from 
such a system. But we must now ob- 
serve, that the system adopted in par- 
liament, for the protection of the con- 
stitution, is not properly deserving the 
epithet of defence, but amounts to little 
more than a vehement and warm dissent 
from the measures of the revolutionists. 
In every species of military defence, the 
method adopted is not merely to take 
up a certain position, and there resolve 
to stand or fall; but to endeavour, by 
every possible method, to make it fatal 
to the foe to approach that position, 
The difference, therefore, between a 
defensive, and an offensive, war, con- 
sists in the stationary character of the 
former, not in its activity. Men who 
are going to act on the defensive, when 
they assume the shield, do not lay aside 
the sword. Moreover, this stationary 
character only applies to this system, 
while the contest remains doubtful ; 
for, if fortune favours them for a mo- 
ment, their whole exertions are directed 
to give the war an offensive character. 
Had our celebrated Black Prince been 
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satisfied with continuing on the defence, 
when the tide of victory turned for a 
moment in his favour, we should have 
heard a very different history of the 
victory of Poictiers. Yet, this is the 
character of the defence, if such it can 
be called, made by the Conservative 
party in parliament. While attacked, 
they are contented to turn off the accu- 
sation, and refute the assertions of their 
adversaries, and to pass eulogies on the 
merits of their own cause; which, how- 
ever justly deserved, have no more 
effect than the explosion of a blank 
cartridge, which makes it appear that 
they are fighting, till it is observed that 
none of the enemy fall ; while, if the 
attack is suspended for a moment, 
instead of employing the interval to 
change the character of the contest by 
bringing a powerful, concentrated, and 
well-directed attack, into the heart of 
the enemy’s country, they are contented 
and thankful for the opportunity of 
drawing breath, and preparing to fight 
again, as soon asit shall suit the conve- 
mence and promote the plans of that 
enemy to renew the contest, if such it 
can be called, where all the fighting is 
on one side, and of course all the injury 
on the other. This conduct is the 
more imprudent, as a political contest 

ssesses not only all the same reasons 
in favour of an offensive course, which 
apply to actual war, but one in addition, 
which may be said to be peculiar to 
itself. It is this, that, although a revo- 
lutionary majority always act together 
with comparative unanimity on the 
offensive, yet, inasmuch as they consist 
of several smaller parties, all pursuing 
different ends, if a judicious attack be 
directed on one of these parties at a 
time, it is frequently an easy matter to 
render that violence, and those num- 
bers, which constituted the former 
strength of the party, the ultimate 
means of their mutual self-destruction. 
A remarkable instance of this fact is on 
record in sacred history, where a single 
individual, when attacked with the ut- 
most fury by a whole body, apparently 
united to a man, yet was enabled, with- 
out the slightest compromise of prin- 
ciple, or the smallest sacrifice of truth, 
by laying hold of what he knew to be 
a secret ground of contention among the 
persons composing that body, to turn 
all the fury of his enemies on each 
other, and to rescue himself and his 
cause from destruction, We need 
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scarcely inform our readers that we 
allude to the manner in which St. Paul 
defended himself against the furious 
attack of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
by a well-timed attack on the latter. 
At no period could the adoption of 
such a course be more easy, and more 
successful, than at present, as there 
never was, probably, a party consisting 
of more inconsistent and incongruous 
materials than the present revolutionary 
party in both houses ; and surely there 
never was a faction, or rather an assem- 
blage of faction, who would devour each 
other with more good will and appetite 
if they were once set down to the re- 
past, and judiciously supplied with 
weapons. The right method to be 
used in resisting the attacks of a party, 
is much the same as that of opposing 
the exertions of an individual. If one 
man seizes the end of a rope held by 
another, and endeavours to pull the 
latter from his place, it immediately 
becomes necessary for that other to 
exert his force, not merely to retain 
his position, but to’ dislodge his anta- 
onist. If the former pull, while the 
atter is content with mere resistance, 
the former will certainly, if their 
strength be equal, succeed. If we 
suppose a pole substituted for the rope, 
the exertion may be changed from 
pulling to pushing, but the principle 
remains the same, namely, that, unless 
the object be only to gain a brief delay, 
any individual or party, acting on the de- 
Jensive, should make it their constant aim 
to lay hold of the first opportunity of 
changing that system to its opposite. 
When Hannibal formed the grand 
idea of destroying the Roman empire, 
he knew that it were vain to attempt 
that design by any exertions carried 
on in a friendly, or even a neutral 
country ; he saw that, while the Ro- 
mans were allowed to raise their sup- 

lies, and assemble their forces at leisure 
in Italy, it were vain for Carthage to 
hope to support a defensive war. 
What then was his policy ?—Did he 
employ his talents and his time in de- 
fending all the small towns and dis- 
tricts attacked by the Romans in 
Spain ? Or did he abandon these to 
their fate, for the purpose of retiring 
to, and fortifying Carthage? No. He 
said, “If we wish to save Carthage, 
we must carry the seat of war to 
Rome.” He abandoned Spain; he 
left the enemy preparing to pour his 





legions with overwhelming fury upon 
Carthage ; he crossed the Alps, and dis- 
played his hostile ensigns in the heart of 
the fertile plains of Italy, within a few 
days’ march of the proud walls of the 
enemy’s capital. What was the re- 
sult? The victorious enemy were 
compelled to abandon all their con- 
quests to return in haste and confusion 
to defend their own property, instead 
of invading that of others ; and they 
returned, not to victory, but to defeat ; 
their enemies were as much encourag- 
ed, as they were dismayed by the un- 
expected change in the posture of 
their affairs, and the nature of the 
war they were obliged to carry on. 
A succession of great and bloody 
defeats, sustained by the, till then vic- 
torious, Romans, proved that Hannibal 
had chosen the right course to ruin 
the power, and extinguish even the 
existence of his illustrious enemy. 
Had he persisted in that course, or, to 
speak more correctly, had the Roman 
generals maintained their defensive 
system, the name of Rome would now 
be used only to designate the spot where 
a great and powerful city once had 
stood. A mind as comprehensive as 
his own perceived the danger ; Scipio 
raised a small, but disciplined, force, 
and with that force he sailed for Africa ; 
he left the walls of his native city ex- 
posed to the tremendous attack of the 
dreaded Hannibal, while he withdrew 
to a foreign land almost the last relic 
of strength which remained to his ex- 
hausted country. He acted thus, and 
he acted wisely. That force, how- 
ever inadequate to resist the victorious 
Hannibal in Italy, was fully sufficient 
to. destroy Carthage. The enemy 
were thus compelled to relinquish their 
almost won victory, and to return to 
the defence of their country. Rome 
was thus left time and rest to recruit 
her strength ; and it is remarkale, that 
that very general, and those very 
troops, who, in an enemy’s country 
carried death and ruin to all that op- 
posed them, were wholly unable to 
rescue their own land from absolute de- 
struction. Many other instances might 
be adduced where the sudden and 
active change from a defensive to an 
offensive policy, has saved individuals 
and nations from impending ruin. Nor 
is there any thing in the nature ofa 
political contest or of the present, in 
particular, to render such a change 
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impossible or even difficult. The only 
cause which has hitherto prevented its 
adoption is the force of habit. It is, 
in fact, more easy to effect this change 
in political, than in military warfare ; 
inasmuch as it is more easy to choose 
a man to bring forward a measure, 
than to raise an army to change the 
seat of war ; nor does that change infer 
the necessity of leaving a single post 
really undefended ; it merely requires 
a firm determination not to permit 
any impudent assertion, unfounded at- 
tack, or scurrilous abuse on the part 
of the enemy, to distract the attention 
of the party, or the individuals con- 
ducting it, from the steady and spirit- 
ed endeavour to direct a heavy attack, 
not merely in words but measures, 
upon every exposed point of their op- 
ponents; and to direct this attack in 
such a manner as to split the enemy's 
forces, and set their motions in opposition 
to each other; this can easily be done 
by never attacking any point directly 
upon which the others are agreed, but 
judiciously selecting those on which 
they will be sure always to have the 
support, or at least the neutrality, of 
some faction of the enemy. In order 
the better to explain the course we re- 
commend, we shall give an instance.— 
A violent and preconcerted attack has 
been made by the advocates of revo- 
lution on the Established Church. The 
object of this attack was evident. The 
Irish Papists were admitted into the 
House of Commons, under the absurd 
idea that an oath could bind men who 
believed in the power of a priest to 
absolve them at pleasure, and who, ac- 
knowledging no religion but the one to 
have any claims to toleration, would 
interpret every oath according to the 
principles of that religion on which the 
validity of the oath in their opinion 
depends. These men of course, de- 
testing the Protestant religion as Pa- 
ists, and the English connexion as 
Ceaatlaiey rebels, determined to employ 
the newly acquired power they had 
obtained from the infatuated blindness 
of Protestants to extirpate the hated 
religion. Their object in the course 
they adopted was two-fold. First the 
knew that the weakening of the Chure 
Establishment would render it easy to 
destroy Protestantism, inasmuch as 
every sect of Protestants owed their 
protection to that establishment, They 
knew also that this act would either 
Vou, I. 
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terrify the Protestants into abandoning 
the kingdom, or if they reflected on 
their real strength might drive them to 
unite with the Papists in cutting off the 
connexion with that faithless and un- 
grateful country, which had violated 
every pledge given at the Union for the 
support of the Established Church, and 
had eulogised those, whose whole ener- 
gies were exerted to the extirpation of 
the very men to whom that country 
owes the maintenance of its connexion 
with Ireland, and consequently its 
power, and even its ge existence as a 
nation; for no one who surveys the 
resources drawn by England from this 
country, especially during the late war, 
can fora moment suppose that if these 
resources were not only withdrawn from 
England, but transferred to her ene- 
mies, and cultivated, as they would 
robably be, by those enemies to their 
Fillest extent, England could for any 
pa agg of time support her place in the 
e of nations. The Irish Papists, 
knowing all this, directed a furious at- 
tack on the Established Church of Ire- 
land. The English radicals united 
heart and hand with them in this at- 
tempt ; and why? In the first place, 
the object of their attack was an estab- 
lishment, as such it was an object of 
their hatred ; and they knew that every 
establishment of any kind which they 
could weaken or destroy would be a 
step to the destruction of others. Se- 
condly, they perceived that, as the 
Churches of’ England and Ireland were 
essentially the same, every blow di- 
rected against the latter would be 
equally injurious to the former ; while 
there was so much less pretence for 
charging the Irish Church with abuses 
than the English, that if they could suc- 
ceed in destroying the former, all their 
arguments would apply with ten-fold force 
to the latter, and at the same time, the 
circumstances of the Irish Church ren- 
dered it probable that they might suc- 
ceed in accomplishing its destruction, 
before the sister church was aware of 
the ‘common danger. Thirdly, they 
knew that the Irish Papists, hating the 
English connexion, would, in order to 
further their own designs against the 
connexion, aid them in throwing Eng- 
land into confusion; it was therefore 
their first object to give the utmost pos- 
sible power to these allies. To these 
two parties were added the. Whigs, 
who, without possessing to the same 
3 E 
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extent the inveterate hatred to Protest- 
antism and to all establishments dis- 
played by the others, yet aided them in 
their designs, actuated by absurd ideas 
of reform, a restless spirit of innovation 
and a consciousness of their own inca- 
pacity and unfitness for office, which 
rendered them anxious to distinguish 
their administration by the accom- 
plishment of something which had 
not been done before, and desirous 
that that something should be of such 
a nature as to gratify the wishes and 
secure the support of that rabble, to 
whom they looked to enable them to 
retain office, in defiance of the wishes 
of their sovereign and the rational part 
of the nation. Such are the component 
parts of that revolutionary party, at 
present running breast-high to the des- 
truction of the Church of Ireland. The 
method adopted by this party in their 
attack, is to pour forth fine sentiments 
about the wishes of the people ; the 
abuses resulting from antiquity; the 
rights of the majority ; liberty of con- 
science; purity of religion; equali- 
zation; conciliation; grievances, &c. 
coupled and interlarded with impudent 
assertions of general abuses; indecent 
falsehoods ; and gross and insulting lan- 
guage, directed against every individual 
and party, who rise in defence of the 
hated establishment. They thus gain 
a two-fold object. Their servility pre- 
cludes all free discussion, while it pro- 
vokes their opponents to engage ina 
war of defence ; as their gentlemanly 
feelings prevent them from retaliation 
inkind. As soon then asall their as- 
sertions have been disproved, they, 
knowing full well that that disproval 
was not of the least value to the cause 
it was designed to support, put the 
question to the vote, and carry it by 
means of their own unprincipled ma- 
jority. One might suppose that one 
trial of the consequences of this fruit- 
less defence might be sufficient to in- 
duce the Constitutionalists to change 
the plan of their operations ; but no : 
they continue in the same system of 
nen apology, remonstrance, and vin- 
dication, in which it is the whole policy 
of their opponents to engage them. 
They even go further, and say, “ It is 
right that abuses should be removed, if 
any exist.—The truth will be more 
easily defended when free from the bur- 
den of supporting slight defects or er- 





rors.—It is right to make the best of 
every thing, and, as itis probable that 
these people have some slight grounds 
for what they say, some good will 
probably arise from their attacks.” We 
must make a few remarks on the ab- 
surdity of this system : that the truth is 
more easily defended when perfectly 
free from abuse, is certain ; as a ship 
will encounter a storm with more safet 

whenall her timbers are perfectly ek 
and her rigging has been renewed ; but 
it werea strange proof of wisdom to 
take out all the decayed planks, and 
all the imperfect rigging, as soon as the 
storm had begun to rage, the decayed 
and worm-eaten plank must then be 
preserved with as much care as the 
sound one, and even more, for it will 
feel the attack with more severity. Zhe 
time to change a defective timber, or to 


remove an obnoxious abuse, is the time of 


peace, tranquillity, and leisure ; when the 
attack commences and the storm begins 
torage, all must be defended; for it is 
as fatal to admit the enemy through the 
neglected and ivy-covered postern, as 
through the new and splendid gateway. 
“ Whatever is, shall be preserved,” should 
be the maxim of those who wish to re- 
sist a torrent of revolution. But how 
is it to be preserved ? we shall recur to 
the instance above noticed. The per- 
sons who attended the Church of I[re- 
and supplied the weapons against them- 
selves ; they talked of the ancient cus- 
tom of the Church to support the poor, 
to build its own edifices, &c. This 
sounded very well ; but how should it 
have been met ? not by remonstrance, 
or by argument, but by language to the 
following effect :—* Gentlemen, there 
is a great deal of truth in what you say. 
There is no doubt but that a certain 
portion of the burden of supporting the 
on ought to be borne by the Church 

ands, which were, many of them, ori- 
ginally bestowed for this purpose ; and 
it were also desirable that the parish 
Churches, Cathedrals, Glebe Houses, 
&c. should be erected at the expense of 
the same funds. This is the more de- 
sirable, as for all these sums no return 
whatever is made to society at present : 
for all the lands, tithes, §c. which were 
given thus by our ancestors, for the sup- 
port of the widow and the orphan, are 
now not in the hands of those to whom 
they were given for this purpose, but are 
usurped for the enrichment of lay impro- 
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priators. Wherefore we so perfectly 
agree in the justice of your observations, 
that on the—-—dayof———we shall dri 
in a bill to further the reform you aa 
of. The consequence of this system 
would be an immediate division in the 
enemy's camp. The radicals would 
heartily join in this attack on the whigs, 
the chief proprietors of these funds ; 
the latter would of course become alarm- 
ed, as it would be impossible for them 
to bring forward any thing in their own 
defence, which would not apply with 
tenfold force in support of the Estab- 
lishment; they would be instantly obliged 
not only to relinquish their attacks upon 
it, but to become active in its defence. 
Again, while this method was taken by 
one to divide the radicals and whigs, 
another might sow dissension between 
the whigs and papists, by an address to 
the following purpose to the former :— 
“Gentlemen, you assert with great jus- 
tice that the people of Ireland labour 
under heavy burdens ; and the removal 
of these burdens would immortalize your 
administration. The worst burden un- 
der which that unhappy country labours 
is, that the poor peasantry have to sup- 
— an exorbitantly wealthy Church 
‘stablishment ; while the nature of that 
Establishment is such, that of the sums 
raised for its support, little or nane is 
expended for the benefit of the people, 
or of society at large. The revenue of 
that Church amounts to about 900,000 
per annum; and yet this immense sum 
1s appropriated by men, nominally with- 
out families to support, or establish- 
ments to maintain. It is quite right 
that this Establishment should be abol- 
ished ; and if its clergy are to be sup- 
ported, it will be much preferable to 
compel them to live upon a moderate 
revenue from the state, and to make it 
a heavy misdemeanor in them to attempt 
to levy any contributions on the people. 
It is obvious that the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland can be no 
burden to the peasantry, or in fact to 
any portion of society, but the reverse. 
Its revenues do not amount to more 
than one-third of those drawn from Ire- 
land by the Church of Rome ; and these 
revenues can be no burden on the peo- 
ple, as they are in reality a substitute 
for a higher rent, and are therefore paid 
by the landlords, while they cannot in- 
jure the landlords, as they merely with- 
hold from them a property, which neither 
they nor their ancestors ever possessed, or 
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had a right to; and at the same time 
these revenues are wholly spent among 
the people, and are restored to them, 
with the additional advantage of sup- 
porting during their circulation, (for it is 
no more), a large body of resident gen- 
try, whose instruction and example is 
of the highest utility to the country, 
and to society at large. To destroy the 
Protestant Church Establishment in 
Ireland, would therefore be only to in- 
crease the difficulties and burdens of 
that kingdom ; but as it is obvious that 
something must be done to alleviate the 
grievances of the people, I shall on 
evening next, bring ina motion for an 
accurate return of the whole revenues 
of the Romish priesthood in [reland, 
with an account of how these revenues 
are raised, and what portion of them 
is expended for the moral or physical 
benefit of the people : and shall pro- 
ceed to draw up and propose to the 
House some measure which may tend 
to render the revenues of this Church 
more beneficial to society.” Again, both 
radicals and papists might be set upon 
the whigs, by showing how the cow- 
ardly, vacillating, and tyrannical policy 
of the latter has almost destroyed pub- 
lic credit, and consequently injured ma- 
nufactures and trade, ruined agricul- 
ture, and rendered capitalists afraid to 
invest their property in any useful 
branch of commerce ; how it has caused 
the greatest danger to several commer- 
cial establishments and branches of 
trade, and totally ruined others. In 
this attack they would be sure of the 
support of the radical manufacturers of 
England, and the popish agriculturists 
in Ireland. All this would, it is evi- 
dent, tend if properly managed, to split 
the strength of the revolutionary party, 
but it would do more, as it would totally 
stop the attack on the Protestant Church 
of Ireland, dy giving its enemies abundant 
employment at home. It would be the 
means of detecting real abuses, and ef- 
fecting salutary reform, and above all, 
it would transfer all the advantages, the 
eclat, and the encouragement, derivable 
from an offensive war, from the Revo- 
lutionary to the Conservative party in 
the state. In the adoption of a system 
like this, the Conservatives would of 
course have some difficulties to encoun- 
ter: as they must be prepared to ex- 
pect that, before it would be brought 
fully to act, some measures might be 
carried by their opponents, which might 
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by the old system have received a tem- 
porary delay. They must also be aware 
that, as their own chance of successfully 
executing the change of system increas- 
es, their opponents will become violent 
and abusive in proportion to their danger; 
but we have no hesitation in declaring 
our conviction that if this system be 


steadily, actively, and with perseverance, 

ted ; it is not yet too late, not only 
to prevent further evil, but ultimately 
to undo what has been already done ; 
and to restore the Protestant Church 
and British Constitution, to all the 
— and preeminence they have 
ost. 


TO MY BRIDE. 


The timid dove, when first she dares to wander from the nest, 

Mistrusts the very breeze on which her pinions learn to rest ; 

So tremblingly thou leav’st, my love, the sheltering ark of home, 

With one, whose faith must yet be prov’d, the world’s wide waste to roam. 


I read thy tender doubts in the mute language of those eyes, 

I hear them too confess’d in those involuntary sighs ; 

And now thou turn’st thine head away to hide suspicion’s tear, 
And the pale cheek that would betray the vague surmise of fear. 


Thy bosom, palpitating, tells the pulses of the heart, 
That from thy ildhood’s favorite haunts could not unmov'd depart ; 


Deeming eac 


object dear on which the light of memory’s rays, 


Reviving all the early scenes of youthful pleasure, plays. 


And there is one, to whose embrace thou still dost fondly cling, 
Like a young bird that peril shuns beneath its parent’s wing, 

*Tis She, who rear’d thee “from the world, unspotted, undefil’d,” 
And breathes a farewell blessing now upon her darling child. 


I, too, have felt the fervour of a mother’s boundless love, 

And prize it as the purest bond that nature ever wove ; 

Nor think that I could wish thee e’er its golden links to break, 
With such as could make light of this, all other ties were weak. 


I could not chide the precious tears, that feeling bids thee weep, 
For her, who by thy cradle us’d her anxious watch to keep, 
Whose tender and unceasing care could never be repaid, 

Who would approve with smiles, and by her sighs alone upbraid. 


Oh! think not I could e’er awake within thy giaen breast, 


One pang that could avail to mar its sweet an 


hallow’d rest ; 


Or seek to poison at its source thy young affection’s flow, 
By mingling with its tide of joy the bitter cup of woe. 


Lovely as woman's form may be, ‘tis delicate and frail, 

And like the pliant willow bends beneath the passing gale ; 

But I would hope to shield thee from each rude and chilling blast, 
And make thy future life as fair and blissful as the past. 


Then learn to trust this heart that beats for its belov'd alone, 
And swells with an unfeign’d delight to feel thou art its own, 
That shall not be found wanting when its constancy is tried, 


But to its first devotion ever true, my lovely Bride. 
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LITTLE FAIRLY, 


BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ. R.H.A. 


AUTHOR OF “LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND.” 





The world was very guilty of such a ballad some three ages since ; but, I 


think, now ’tis not to be found— 


I will have the subject newly writ o’er, that I may example my digres- 


sion by some mighty precedent. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LO8T. 


The words great and little are some- 
times contradictory terms to their own 
meaning. This is stating the case ra- 
ther confusedly, but as ae an Irish- 
man, in Ireland, and writing an Irish 
story, it isthe more in character. I 
might do perhaps, like a very clever 
and agreeable friend of mine, who, 
sy deals in some extravagance 
which you dont quite understand, says 
“ well, you know what I mean.” But 
I will not take that for granted, so 
what I mean is this—that your great 
man, (as far as size is concerned,) is 
often a nobody ; and your little man, is 
often a great man. Ganon as far as 
the human race is concerned, is at va- 
riance with art, which generally couples 
greatness with size. The pyramids, 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, St. 
Peter’s, and St. Paul’s, are vast in 
their dimensions, and the heroes of 
Painting and Sculpture arealways on a 
grand scale. In Language, the diminu- 
tive is indicative of endearment—in Na- 
ture, it appears to me it is the type of 
distinction. Alexander, Cesar, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, &c. &c. (for I have 
not room to detail) are instances. But 
do we not hear every day that “ such- 
a-body is a big booby,” while “a 
clever little fellow” has almost passed 
into proverbial use. The poets have 
been more true to nature than painters, 
in this particular, and in her owndivine 
art, her happiest votaries have been 
living evidences of her predilection to 
“ packing her choicest goods in small 
parcels.” Pope was “ a crooked little 
thing that asked questions,” and in our 
own days, our own “ little Moore” is 
a glorious testimony to the fact. The 
works of fiction abound with instances 
of the fancy of the author not consider- 
ing it necessary that his hero shall 


be an eligible candidate forthe “ grena- 
dier corps ;” the earlier works of fic- 
tion in particular : Fairy tales univer- 
sally dedicate some giant to destruction 
at the hands of some “ clever little fel- 
low.” “ Tom Thumb,” Jack and the 
Bean Stalk,” and fifty other such for in- 
stance, and I am now going to add 
another to the list, a brilliant example, 
I trust, of the unfailing rule, that your 
ttle man is always a great man. 

If any gentleman six foot two inches 
high gets angry at reading this, I beg 
him to remember that I am a little man 
myself, and if he be a man of sense 
(which is supposing a great deal,) he 
will pardon, from his own feeling of 
indignation at this exposé of Patago- 
nian inferiority, the consequent tri- 
umph, on my part, of Lilliputian dis- 
tinction. If, however, his inches get 
the better of him, and he should call 
me out, I beg of him to remember, 
again, that I have the advantage of him 
there too, in being a little man. There 
is a proverb too, that “ Attle said is 
soon mended,” and, with all my 
preaching, I fear I have been forget- 
ting the wholesome adage. So I shall 
conclude this little introduction, which 
I only thought a becoming flourish 
of trumpets for introducing my hero, b 
placing Little Fairly before my read- 
ers, and I hope they will not think, in 
the words of another adage, that I have 
given them great cry and little wool. 





You see owld Fairly was a mighty 
dacent man that lived, as the story 
goes, out over the back a’ the hills be- 
yant there, and was a thrivin’ man ever 
after he married little Shane Ruadh’s* 
daughther, and she was little, like her 
father before her, a dawnshee craythur 





_ * Red Johan. 
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but mighty cute, and industhered a 
power, always, and a fine wife she was 
to a sthrivin’ man, up early and down 
late, and shure if she was doin’ nothin’ 
else, the bit iv a stocking was never 
out iv her hand, and the _ knittin’ 
needles going like mad. Well sure 
they thruv like a flag or a bulrush, and 
the snuggest cabin in the counthry side 
was owld Fairly’s. Well, in good time 
she brought him a son, throth she lost 
no time about it either, for she was ne- 
ver given to loitherin’, and he was the 
picthur o’ the mother, the little attomy 
that he was, as slim as a ferret and as 
red as a fox, but a hardy craythaor. 
Well, owld Fairly didn’t like the 
thoughts of havin’ sitch a bit iv a brat 
for a son, and besides he thought he 
got on so well and prospered in the 
world with one wife, that, by gor, he 
determined to improve his luck and get 
another. So, with that, he ups and 
goes to one Doody who had a big 
daughter—a whopper by my sowl! 
throth she was the full of a door, and 
was called by the neighbours garran 
more*, for in throth she was a garran, 
the dirty dhrop was in her, a nasty 
stag that never done a good turn for 
anyone but herself; the leng-sided 
jack, that she was, but her father had 
a power o’ money and above a hundher 
head o’ cattle, and divil a chick nor child 
he had but herself, so that she was a 
great catch for whoever could get her, 
as far as the fortune wint, but, throth, 
the boys did not like the looks iv her, 
and let herself and her fortin alone. 
Well, as I was sayin, owld Fairly ups 
and he goes to Doody and puts his com- 
ether an the girl, and faix she was glad 
to be ax’d, and so matthers was soon 
settled, and the ind of it was they wor 
married. 

Now maybe it’s axin’ you'd be how 
he could marry two wives at wanst, 
but I towld you before, it was long ago, 
in the good owld ancient times, whin 
a man could have plinty of every thing. 
Well home he brought the dirty gar- 
ran, and sorra long she was in the 
— when she began to breed, (arrah 
ave off and dont be laughin now. I 
don’t mane that at all,) whin she began 
to breed ructions in the fam'ly and to 
kick up antagions from mornin’ till 
night, and put betune owld Fairly and 
his first wife. Well she had a son of 








* Big Horse. 


her own soon, and he was a big boss iv 
a divil, like his mother—a great fat lob 
that had no life in him at all—and 
while the little daunshee craythur 
would laugh in your face and play wid 
you if you cherrup’d to him, or would 
amuse himself the craythur, crawlin 
about the flure and playin wid the 
sthraws, and atein’ the gravel, the 
jewel, the other bosthoon was roarin’ 
from mornin’ till night, barrin he was 
crammed wid stirabout and dhrownde:! 
a’ most wid milk. Well up they grew 
and the big chap turned out a gommoch, 
and the little chap was as knowin’ as a 
jailor ; and though the big mother was 
always puttin up her lob to malthrate 
and abuse little Fairly, the dickins a 
one but the little chap used to circum- 
vint him, and gev him no pace, but led 
him the life iv a dog wid the cunnin’ 
thricks he played an him, Well, while 
all the neighbours ‘amost loved the 
ground that little Fairly throd on, they 
cud n’t abide the garron more’s foal, 
good, bad, or indifferent, and many’s 
the sly malavoguein’ he got behind a 
hedge from one or another when his 
mother or father was n’t near to purtect 
him, for owld Fairly was as great a 
fool about him as the mother, and 
would give him his eyes, ’amost, to play 
marvels, while he didn’t care three 
thraneens for the darlint little chap. 
And "twas the one’thing as long as he 
lived, and at last he fell sick, and sure 
many thought it was a judgment an 
him for his unnatherl doin’s to his own 
flesh and blood, and the sayin’ through 
the parish was from one and all. 
“ There’s owld Fairly is obliged ¢o 
take to his bed with the weight of his 
sins.” And sure enough off o° that 
same bed he never riz, but grew weaker 
and weaker every day, and sint for the 
priest to make his sowl, the wicked 
owld sinner, God forgive me, for say- 
in’ the word, and sure the priest done 
whatever he could for him, but after 
the priest wint away he called his two 
wives beside his bed, and the two sons, 
and says he, “ I’m going to lave yiz 
now,” says he, “ and sorry I am,” says 
he,” for I'd rather stay in owld Ireland 
than go any where else,” says he, “ for 
a raison | have”—-hegh hegh! hegh! 
* oh murther, this cough is smotherin’ 
me, so it is. Oh wurra! wurra! but 
its sick and sore I am. Well come 
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here yiz both,” says he to the women, 
“ you wor good wives both o’ ye, I 
have nothin to say agin it—{ Molly 
dont forget the whate is to be winny’d 
- the first fine day}—and ready you wor 
to make and to mind—(Judy there’s 
a hole in the foot of my left stockin’) 
and— 

“ Don’t be thinkin’ o’ your footin’ 
here,” said little Judy, the knowledg- 
able craythur, as she was, “ but en- 
dayvour to make your footin’ in hea- 
ven,” says she, “ mavourneen.” 

“ Don’t put in your prate ’till your 
ax’d,” says the owld savage, no ways 
obliged that his trusty little owld wo- 
man was wantin to give him a helpin’ 
hand tow’rds puttin his poor sinful 
sow] in the way o’ glory. 
ie Lord look down on you!” says 
sne, 

“ Tuck the blanket round my feet,” 
says he, “ for I’m gettin very cowld.” 

So the big owld hag of a wife tucked 
the blankets round him. 

« Ah you were always a comfort to 
me,” says owld Fairly. 

“ Well remember my son for that 
same,” says she, “ for it’s time I think 
you'd be dividin’ what you have bechuxt 
uz,” says she. 

“ Well I suppose I must do it at 
last,” says the owld chap, though, 
hegh! hegh! hegh! “ Oh this thievin’ 
cough—though its hard to be obleeged 
to leave one’s hard airins and comforts 
this away,” says he, the unfortunate 
owld thief thinkin’ o’ this world instead 
of his own poor sinful sowl. 

“ Come here big Fairly,” says he, 
“ my own bully boy, that’s ‘not a 
starved poor ferret, but worth while 
lookin’ at. I lave you this house,” 
says he. 

“ Ha!” says the big owld sthrap, 
makin’ a face over the bed at the poor 
little woman that was eryin’, the cray- 
thur, although the owld villian was 
usin’ her so bad. 

“ And I lave you all my farms,” 
says he, 

“ Ha!” says the big owld sthreel 
again. 

“ And my fatmin ingraydients,” says he. 

“ Ha!” says she again, takin a 
pinch o’ snuff. 

“ And all my cattle,” says he. 

“ Did you hear that ma’am ?” says 
the garran more, stickin’ her arms 
a kimbo and lookin as if she was goin 
to bate the woman. 
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« All my cattle,” says the owld fel- 
low, “every head” says he, “ barrin one, 
and that one is for that poor scaldcrow 
there,” says he, “ little Fairly.” 

“ And is it only one you lave my 
poor boy,” says the poor little woman. 

«“ If you say much,” says the owld 
dyin’ vagabone,” the divil resave the 
taste of any thing I'll lave him or you,” 
says he. 

“ Don’t say divil, darlin,” 

“ Howld your prate I tell you and 
listen to me, I say you little Fairly.” 

“ Well daddy,” says the little chap. 

“ Go over to that corner cupboard,” 
says he, “ and in the top shelf,” says 
he, “ in the bottom of a crack’d taypot 
you'll find a piece of an owld rag, and 
bring it here to me.” 

With that little Fairly went to do as 
he was bid, but he could not reach up 
so high as the corner cupboard, and 
he run into the next room for a stool 
to stand upon to come at the crack’d 
taypot, and he got the owld piece iv a 
rag and brought it to his father. 

“ Open it,” says the father. 

“ I have it open now,” says little 
Fairly. 

“ What's in it ? says the owld boy. 

“ Six shillin’s in silver, and three 
farthin’s,” says little Fairly. 

“ That was your mother’s fortune,” 
says the father, and I’m goin to behave 
like the hoighth of a gentleman, as I 
am,” says he, “ I'll give you your mo- 
ther’s fortune,” says he, * and I hope 
you won't squander it,” says he, * the 
way that every blackguard now thinks 
he has a right to squandher any decent 
man’s money he is the heir to,” says 
he, “ but be careful of it,” says he, “as 
I was, for I never touched a rap iv it 
but let it lie gotherin’ in that taypot 
ever since the day I got it from Shane 
Ruadh the day we sthruck the bargain 
about Judy, over beyant at the ‘ cat 
and bagpipes,’ comin’ from the fair, 
and I lave you that sir shillings and 
Jive stone 0’ mouldy oats that’s no use 
to me, and four broken plates, and 
that three legged stool you stood upon 
to get at the cupboard, you poor nhar- 
rough that you are, and the ¢wo spoons 
without handles, and the one cow that’s 
gone back of her milk. 

“ What use is the cow, daddy?” says 
little Fairly, “widout land to feed her 
an ?” 

“ Maybe its land you want, you pin- 
keen,” says the big brother. 
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“Right, my bully boy,” says the 
mother, “ stand up for your own.” 

“ Well, well,” says the owld chap, 
“I tell you what, big Fairly,” says he, 
“ you may as well do a dacent turn for 
the little chap, and give him grass for 
his cow. I lave you all the land,” says 
he, “ but you'll never miss grass for 
one cow,” says he, “ and you'll have the 
satisfaction of bein’ bountiful to your 
little brother, bad cess to him, fora 
starved hound as he is.” 


Well, to make a long story short, 
the ould chap soon had the puff out iv 
him, and whin the wake was over and 
that they put him out to grass—laid 
him asleep snug with a daisy quilt 
over him—throth that minit the poor 
little woman and her Uittle offsprig was 
turned out body and bones, and forced 
to seek shelter any way they could. 

Well, little Fairly was a cute chap, 
and so he made a little snug place out 
of the back iv a ditch, and wid moss and 


rishes and laves and brambles made his 
ould mother snug enough antil he got 
a little mud cabin built for her, and the 
cow gave them milk, and the craythurs 
got on purty well antil the big dirty 
vagabone of a brother began to grudge 
the cow the bit o’ o-. and he ups 
and says he to little Fairly one day, 
“ What's the raison,” says he, “ your 
cow does be threspassin’ an my fields ?” 
says he. 

“ Sure and wasn’t it the last dyin’ 
words o’ my father to you,” says little 
Fairly, “ that you would let me have 
grass for my cow ?” 

“I don’t remember it,” says big 
Fairly—the dirty naygur, who was put 
up to it all by the garron more, his 
mother. 

“ Yiva short memory,” says little 


Fairly. 

“ Vis, but I’ve a long stick,” says the 
big chap, shakin’ it at him at the same 
time, “and I’d rekimmind you to keep 
a civil tongue in your head,” says he. 

“ You’re mighty ready to bate your 
little brother, but would you fight your 
match?” says little Fairly. 

“ Match or no match,” says big 
Fairly, “ I'll brake your bones if you 
give me more 0’ your prate,” says he, 
“and I tell you again don’t let your cow 
be threspassin’ an my land, or I warn 
you that you'll be sorry,” and off he 
wint.” 

Well, little Fairly kept never 
mindin him, -and brought his cow to 





graze every day on big Fairly’s land ; 
and the big fellow used to come and 
hish her off the land, but the cow was 
as little and cute as her masther—she 
was a Kerry cow, and there’s a power 
o’ cuteness comes out 0’ Kerry. Well, 


as I was sayin, the cow used to go off 
as quite as a lamb ; but the minit the 
big bosthoon used to turn his back, 
whoo! my jewel, she used to leap the 
ditch as clever as a hunther, and back 
wid her again to graze, and faix good 
use she made of her time, for she got 
brave and hearty and gev a power 0’ 
milk, though she was goin’ back of it 
shortly before, but there was a blessin’ 
over Fairly, and all belongin’ to him, 
and all that he put his hand to, thruv 
with him. Well now I must tell you 
what big Fairly done—and the dirty 
turn it was ; but the dirt was in him 
ever and always, and kind mother it 
was for him. ell what did he do but 
he dug big pits all through the field 
where little Fairly’s cow used to graze 
and he covers them up with branches 
o’ threes and sods, makin’it look fair and 
even, and all as one as the rest o’ the 
field, and with that he goes to little 
Fairly, and says he, “ I tould you be- 
fore,” says he, “ not to be sendin’ your 
little blackguard cow to thresspass on 
my fields,” says he, “and mind I tell 

ou now, that it wont be good for her 

ealth to let her go there again, for I 
tell you she'll come to harm, and its 
dead she'll be before long.” 

“ Well she may as wa die one way 
as another,” says little Fairly, “ for 
sure if she does’nt get grass she must 
die, and I tell you again divil an off 
your land I'll take my cow.” 

“ Can’t you let your dirty cow graze 
along the road side?” says big Fairly. 

“ Why then do you think,” says little 
Fairly, answering him mighty smart, 
“ do you think I have so little respect 
for my father’s cow as to turn her out 
a be an the road to get her dinner 
off the common highway ? throth I’ll 
do no sitch thing.” 

“ Well, you'll soon see the end iv it,” 
says big Fairly, and off he wint in great 
delight, thinkin’ how poor little Fairly’s 
cow would be killed. And now wasn’t 
he the dirty threacherous, black-hearted 
villain, to take advantage of a poor 
cow, and lay a thrap for the dumb 
baste—but whin the dirty dhrop is in 
it must come out. Well, poor Fairly 
sent his cow to graze next mornin’, but 
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the poor little darlin’ crayther fell into 
one o* the pits and was kilt, and when 
little Fairly kem for her in the eveniw 
there she was cowld and stiff, and all 
he had to do now was to sing drimmin 
dhu dheelish over her, and drag her 
home as well as he could, wid the help 
of some neighbours that pitied the 
craythur and cursed the big bosthoon 
that done such a threacherous turn. 


Well, little Fairly was the fel- 


low to put the best face upon every 
thing ; and so, instead of givin’ in 
to fret, and makin’ lamentations that 
would do him no good, by dad he 
began to think how he could make 
the best of what happened, and the 
little craythur sharpened a knife im- 
mediantly, and began to shkin the cow, 
“ and anyhow,” says he, “the cow is 
good mate, and my ould mother and 
me “ill have beef for the winther.” 

“ Thrue for you, little Fairly,” said 
one of neighbours was helpin’ him, 
“ and besides, the hide ‘ill be good to 
make soals for your bragues for many 
along day.” 

“ Oh, I'll do betther wid the hide 
nor that,” says little Fairly. 

“ Why what betther can you do nor 
that wid it?” says the neighbour. 

“Oh, I know. myself,” says little 
Fairly, for he was as cute as a fox, as 
I said before, and would’nt tell his 
saycrets to a stone wall, let alone a 
companion. And what do you think 
he done wid the hide? Guess now— 
throth I'd let you guess from this to 
Christmas, and you'd never come inside 
it. Faix it was the complatest thing 
ever you heerd. What would you think 
but he tuk the hide and cut six little 
holes an partic’lar places he knew av 
himself, and then he goes and he gets 
his mother’s fortin, the six shillin’s I 
tould you about, and he hides the six 
shillin’s in the six holes, and away he 
wint to a fair was convenient, about 
three days afther, where there was a 
great sight o’ people, and a power 0’ 
sellin’ and buyin’, and dhrinkin’ and 
fighting’, by course, and why nat? 

Well Fairly ups and he goes right 
into the ve ant o’ the fair, an’ he 
spread out his hide to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and he began to ery out (and 
by the same token, though he was little 
he had a mighty sharp voice and could 
be hard farther nor a bigger man) well 
he to cry out, “ Who wants to 
buy ahide!—the rale hide—the ould 
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original goolden bull’s hide that kem 
from furrin parts—who wants to make 
their fortune now ?” 

“ What do you ax for your hide?” 
says a man to him. 

“Oh, I only want a thrifle for it,” 
says Fairly, “ seein’ I’m disthressed for 
money, at this present writin’,” says 
he, “ and by fair or foul manes I must 
rise the money,” says he,“ at wanst, 
for if I could wait, it’s not the thrifle 
I’m axin now I'd take for the hide.” 

By gor you talk,” says the man, 
“as if the hide was worth the King’s 
ransom, and I’m thinkin’ you must have 
a great want of a few shillin’s” says he 
“ whin the hide is all you have to the 
fore, to dipind an.” 

“ Oh, that’s all you know about it,” 
says Fairly, “ shillin’s indeed! by gor 
its handfuls o’ money the hide is worth. 
Who'll buy a hide—the rale goolden 
bull’s hide !!!” 

“What do you ax for your hide ?” 
says another man. 

“Only a hundher guineas,” says 
little Fairly. 

“ A hundher, what?” says the man. 

“* A hundher guineas,” says Fairly. 

« Is it takin’ lave of your siven small 
sinses you are ?” ‘says the man. 

“ Why thin indeed I bilieve I am 
takin’ lave o’ my sinses, sure enough,” 
says Fuirly, “ to sell my hide so chape.” 

“ Chape,” says the man, “ arrah thin 
listen to the little mad vagabone,” says 
he to the crowd, that was gother about 
by this time, “ listen to him askin’ a 
hundher guineas for a hide.” 

“ Aye,” says Fairly, “ and the well 
laid out money it'll be to whoever has 
the luck to buy it. This is none o’ your 
common hides—it’s the goolden bull’s 
hide—the Pope’s goolden bull’s hide, 
that kem from furrin parts, and its a 
fortune to whoever ‘ill have patience to 
bate his money out iv it.” 

“ How do you mane?” says a snug 
ould chap, that was always oe, 
about for bargains—“ I never heard of 
batin’ money out of a hide,” says he. 

“ Well, then, I'll show you,” says 
Fairly, “and only I’m disthressed for 
a hundher guineas, that I must have 
before Monday next,” says he, “J 
wouldn't part wid this hide ; for every 
day in the week you may thrash a 
fistful o’ shillin’s out iv it, if you take 
pains, as you may see.” And wid 
that, my jew, he ups wid a cudgel, he 
had in he hand, and he began leatherin 
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away at the hide ; and he hits it in the 
place he knew himself, and out jump’d 
one o’ the shillin’s he hid there. 
“ Hurroo!” says little Fairly, “dar- 
lint you wor, you never desaived me 
yet!!” and away he thrashed agin, and 
out jumped another shillin’ “ That’s 
your sort !” says Fairly, “the devil 
a sitch wages any o’ yiz ever got for 
thrashin’ as this’—and then another 
whack, and away wid another shillin.’ 

“Stop, stop !” says the ould cravin’ 
chap, “I'll give you the money for 
the hide,” says he, “if you'll let me 
see can I bate money out iv it.” And 
wid that he began to thrash the hide, 
and, by course, another shillin’ jump’d 
out. 

“Oh! its yourself has the rale 
twist in your elbow for it,” says Fairly ; 
“and I see by that same, that you're 
above the common, and desarvin’ of 
my favour.” 

Well, my dear, at the word “de- 
sarvin’ o’ my favour,” the people that 
was gother round, (for by this time 
all the fair a’most was there,) began to 
look into the rights o’ the thing, and 
one and all they agreed that little 
Fairly was one o'the ‘good people ;’ for if 
he wasn’t a fairy, how could he do the 
like? and, besides, he was sitch a dawn- 
shee craythur they thought what else 
could he be ; and saysthey tothemselves, 
“that ould divil, Mulligan, it’s the 
likes iv him id have the luck iv it ; 
and let alone all his gains in ¢his world, 
and his scrapin and screwin, and it’s 
the fairies themselves must come to 
help him, as if he wasn’t rich enough 
before.” Well, the ould chap paid 
down a hundher guineas in hard goold 
to little Fairly, and off he wint wid his 
bargain. 

“The divil do you good wid it,” 
says one, grudgin’ it to him. 

“ What business has he wid a hide ?” 
says another, jealous of the ould fel- 
low’s luck.” 

“ Why nat ?” says another, “sure 
he’d shkin a flint any day, and why 
wouldn’t he shkin a cow ?” 

“ Well, the owld codger wint home, 
as plased as Punch wid his bargain, 
and indeed little Fairly had no raison 
not to be satisfied, for, in throth, he got 
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a good price for the hide, considherin’ 
the a wasn't so high thin as they 
are now, by rayson of the staymers, 
that makes gintlemin av the pigs, sendin’ 
them an their thravels to furrin’ parts, 
so that a rasher o’ bacon in poor Ireland 
is gettin’ scarce, even on an Aisther 
Sunday.”* 

You may be sure the poor owld mo- 
ther of little Fairly was proud enough 
whin she seen him tumble out the hard 
goold an the table forninst her, and 
“my darlint you wor,” says she, “an’ 
how did you come by that sight o’ 
goold *” 

“ll tell you another time,” says 
little Fairly, “ but you must set off to 
my brother’s now, and ax him to lind 
me the loan av his scales.” 

“ Why, what do you want wid a 
scales, aan ?” says the owld mo- 
ther ? 

“Oh! I'l} tell you ¢hat another time 
too,” says little Fairly, “but be affnow, 
and don’t let the grass grow undher 
your feet.” 

Well, off wint the owld woman, and 
may be you'd want to know yourself 
what it was Fairly wanted wid the 
scales. Why, thin, he only wanted 
thim just for to make big Fairly curious 
about the matther, that he might play 
him a thrick, as you'll see by-an-by. 

Well, the little owld woman wasn’t 
long in bringin’ back the scales, and 
whin she gave them to little Fairly, 
“there, now,” says he, “sit down be- 
side the fire, and there’s a new pipe for 

ou, and a quarther o’ tobaccy, that I 
Can home for you from the fair, 
and you make yourself comfortable,” 
says he, “till I come back,” and out 
he wint, and sat down behind a ditch 
to watch if big Fairly was comin’ down 
tothe house, forhe thought the curosity 
o’ the big gommoch and the garran 
more would make them come down to 
spy about the place, and see what he 
wanted wid thescales ; and,sure enough, 
he wasn’t there long when he seen 
them both crassin’ a style hardby, and 
in he jumped into the gripe o’the ditch, 
and run along undher the shelter o’ the 
back av it, and whipped into the house, 
and spread all his goold out an the 
table,and began to weigh it in the scales. 


* On Easter Sunday, in Ireland, whoever is ndt proscribed, by the dire edicts of 
poverty, from the indulgence, has a morsel of meat on Easter Sunday, as a bonne bouche 


after the severe fasting in Lent, enjoined by the Roman Catholic Church. 
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But he wasn’t well in, whin the cord 
o’ the latch was dhrawn, and in marched 
big Fairly, and the garran more, his 
mother, without “by your lave,” or 
“God save you,” for they had no 
breedin’ at ally . Well, my jewel, the 
minit they clapped their eyes an 
the goold, you'd think the sight id lave 
their eyes ; and indeed not only their 
eyes, let alone, but their tongues in their 
heads was no use to thim, for the divil 
a word either o’ them ¢ould spake for 
beyant a good five minutes. So, all 
that time, little Fairly kept never 
mindin’ them, but wint an a weighin’ the 
goold, as busy as a nailor, and at last, 
whin the big brute kem to his speech, 
“ Why, thin,” says he, “what's that I 
see you doin’,” says he. 

“ Oh, it’s only divartin’ myself I am,” 
says little Fairly, “thryin’ what woight 
0’ goold I got for my goods at the fair,” 
say he. 

“ Your goods indeed,” says the big 
chap, “I suppose you robbed some 
honest man an the road, you little 
vagabone,” says he. 

“ Oh, I’m too little to rob any one,” 
says little Fairly. “ I’m not a fine big 
able fellow, like you, to do that same.” 
“Thin how did you come by the 
goold,” says the big savage. “ | towld 
you before, by sellin’ my goods,” says 
the little fellow. “Why, what goods 
have you, you = unsignified little 
brat,” says big Fairly, “ you never had 
any thing but your poor beggarly cow, 
and she’s dead.” 

“ Throth, then, she is dead, and more 
by token, ‘twas yourself done for her, 
complate, anyhow ; and I’m behoulden 
to you for thatsame, the longest day 
I have to live, for it was the makin’ o’ 
me. You wor ever and always the good 
brothef to me; and never more than 
whin you killed my cow, for it’s the 
makin’ o’me. The divila rap you see 
here I’d have had if my cow was alive, 
for I wint to the fair to sell her hide, 
brakin’ my heart to.think that it was 
only a poor hide I had to sell, and 
wishin’ it was a cow was to the fore ; 
but, my dear, whin I got there, there 
was no ind to the demand for hides, and 
the divil a one, good bad or indifferent, 
was there but my own, and there was 
any money for hides, and so I gota hun- 
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“ Why thin do you tell me so,” says 
the big chap, “ Divil a lie in it,” says 
little Fairly. —* I got a hundher guineas 
for the hide.”—* Oh I wish I had ano- 
ther cow for you to kill for me,—troth 
would I !” 

“Come home, mother,” says big 
Fairly, without sayin another word, and 
away he wint home, and what do you 
think he done but he killed every in- 
dividyal cow he had, and “by gor,” 
says he, “its the rich man I'll be when 
I get a hundher guineas a piece for all 
their hides,” and, accordingly off he 
wint to the next fair, hardby, and he 
brought a car load o’hides, and began 
to call out in the fair, “ Who wants the 
hides ?—here’s the chape hides—only 
a hundher guineas apiece.” 

“ Oh do you hear that vagabone that 
has the assurance to come chatin’ the 
counthry again,” says some people 
that was convaynient, and that heerd 
o’the doin’s at the other fair, and how 
the man was chated by a sleeveen va- 
gabone—“ and think of him, to have 
the impudence to come here, so nigh 
the place, to take in uz now, but we'll 
be even wid him,” says they, and so 
they went up to him, and says they to 
the thievin rogue, “ honest man,” says 
they, “ what's that you have to sell ?” 

“ Hides,” says he. 

“ What do you ax for them ?” says 

they. 
“ A hundher and ten guineas apiece,” 
says he—for he was a greedy crathur, 
and thought he never could have 
enough. 

“ Why you riz the price on them 
siuce the last time,” says they. 

“ Oh these are better,” says big Fairly, 
“but I dont mind if I ‘sell them for a 
hundher a-piece, if you give me the 
— down,” says he. 

“ You shall be pedan the spot,” says 
they—and with that they fell an him, 
and thrash’d him like a shafe, till they 
didn’t lave a spark o’ sinse in him, and 
then they left him sayin’, “are you 


ped now, my boy !—faix ‘you'll be a 


warnin to all rogues for the futhur, how 
they come to fairs, chatin’ honest 
min out o’ their money, wid cock and 
bull stories about their hides—but in- 
troth I think your own hide isn’t much 
the better of the tannin’ it got to day— 


dher guineas for it, and there they are.” faix an it was the e oak bark was put 
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to it, and that’s the finest tan stuff in the 
world, and I think it'll sarve you for 
the resto’. your life’—and with that 
they left. him for dead. 

But you may remark, its hardher to 
kill a dirty noxious craythur than any 
thing good,—and so by big Fairly—he 
centile to get. home, and his vagabone 
mother sawdhered‘him up afther a man- 
ner, and the minit he was come to his 
sthrenth at all, he detarmint to be re- 
venged on little. Fairly for what he had 
done, and so off he set to catch him 
while he’d be at .brekquest, and he 
bowlted into the cabin wid a murtheria 
shillely in his fist—and “oh,” says he, 
“you little mishievious miscrayant,” 
says he,“ what made you ruinate me by 
makin’ me kill my cows,” says he. 

“ Sure I din’t bid you kill your cows,” 
says little Fairly—and that was all 
thrue, for you see, there was the cute- 
ness 0’ the little chap, for he did’nt did 
him kill them sure enough, but he dé 
an in that manner, that deludhered the 
big fool, and sure divil mind him. 

“Yes you did bid me,” says. bi 
Fairly, “ or all as one as bid me, and 


haven't a cow left, and my bones is 
bruk all along o’ your little jackeen 
manyewvers, you onlooky — that you 


are, but by this and that I'll have my 
revinge o’ you now,” and with that he 
fell an him and was goin to murther 
poor little Fairly, only he run undher 
a stool, and kept tiggin’ about from one 
place to th’ other, that the big botch 
couldn't get a right offer at him*at all at 
all, and at last the little owld mother 
got up to put astop to the ruction, but 
if she did,’ my jew'l, it was the unlooky 
minit for her, for by dad, she kem in for 
a chance tap o’ the cudgel that big 
Fairly was weltin’ away with, and you 
know there’s an owld sayin, “a chance 
shot may kill the divil,” and why not 
an owld woman ? 

Well, that put an ind to the skrim- 
mage, for the phillilew that little Fairly 
set up whin he seen his ould mother 
kilt, would ha’ waked the dead, and the 
big chap got frekened himself, and says 
little Fairly “by gor if there’s law to 
be had,” says he, “ and I think J have 
a chance o’ justice, now that I have 
money to spare, and, if there’s law in 
the land I'll have you in the body o’ the 
jail afore to-mo says he, and wid 
that the big chap wed, and wint 
off like a dog t his tail, and so 
poor little Fairly escaped bein’ mur- 
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thered that offer, and was left to cry 
over his mother, an’ indeed the craythur 
was sorry enough, and he brought in 
the neighbours and gev the ould woman 
a dacent wake, and there was few plea- 
santher evenin’s that night in the county 
than the same wake, for Fairly was 
mighty fond of his mother, and faix he 
done the thing ginteely by her, and 
good raison he had, for she was the 
good mother to him while she was alive, 
and by dad by his own cuteness he con- 
thrived she should be the useful mother 
to him afther she was dead too. For 
what do you think he done? Oh! by 
the Piper o’ Blessintown you'd never 
guess, if yon wor guessin’ from this to 
Saint Tib’s eve, and that falls neither 
before nor afther Christmas we all 
know. Well, there’s no use guessin’, 
so I must tell you. You see the ould 
mother was a nurse to the Squire that 
lived hard by, and so, by coorse, she 
had a footin’ in the house any day in the 
week she pleased, and used often to go 
over to see the Squire’s childhre, for 
she was as fond o’ them a’most as if she 
ttursed thim too; and so what does 
Fairly do but he carried over the ould 
mother, stiff as she was, and dressed in 
her best, and he stole in unknownst into 
the Squire’s garden, and he propped 
up the dead old woman stan’n hardby a 
well was in the in, wid her face 
forninst the gate, and her back to the 
well, and wid that he wint into the 
house, and made out the childhre, and 
says he, “God save you Masther Tom- 
my,” says he, “ God save you, Masther 
Jimmy, Miss Matty and Miss Molshee,” 
says he, “ an I’m glad to see you well, 
and sure there’s the old Mammy nurse 
come to see yiz, childhre,” says he, 
“and she’s down by the well in the 
garden, and she has gingerbread for 
yiz,” says he, “and whoever o’ yiz 
runs to her first ‘ill get the most gin- 
erbread; and I’d rekimmind yiz to 
ose no time but run a race and 
sthrive who'll win the gingerbread.” 
Well, my dear, to be sure off set the 
youmg imps runnin’ and screechin’ 
“here I am mammy nurse, here I am,” 
and they wor brakin’ their necks a’most, 
to see who'd be there first, and wid 
that, they run with sitch voylence that 
the first o thim run whack up agin the 

oor ould woman’s corps, and threwn 
It over plump into the middle o’ the 
will. To be sure the childre was frek- 
ened, as well they might, and back 
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agin they ran, as faust as they kem, 
roarin’ murdher, and they riz'the house 
in no time, and little Fairly was among 
the first to go’ see what was the mat- 
ther, (by the way) and he set up a Aué 
lagone my jewel that ud ‘split the’ heart 
of a stone; and out kem the Squire 
and his wife, and “ what's the matther?” 
says they ; “is it what’s the matther ?” 
says Fairly, “don’t yiz see my lovely 
ould mother is dhtowned’ by *these 
devil’s imps’ o’ childhre”” says he, “ oh 
Masther Jimmy, is that the way you 
thrated the poor ould mammy nurse, 
to go dhrownd her like a rot afther that 
manner?” “Oh, the childhre didn’t 
intind it,” said the Squire. “ I’m sorry 
for your mother, Fairly, but 

“ But what?” says little Fairly, 
“ sorry—in troth and I'll make you 
sorry, for I'll rise the counthry, or I'll 
get justice for sitch an unnathral mur- 
ther; and whoever done it must go to 
jail, if it was even Miss Molshee her- 
self.” 

Well the Squire did not like the 
matther to go to that, and so says he, 
“ Oh, Ill make it worth your while to 
say nothing about it, Fairly, and here’s 
twenty goolden guineas for you,” says 
he. 

“ Why thin do you think me sitch a 
Sept mee craythur as to sell my dar- 

in’ ould mother’s life for twenty guineas ? 
no in throth, tho’ if you wor to make 
it fifty I might be talkin’ to you.” 

Well, the Squire thought it wasa dear 
mornin’s work, and that he had very 
little for his money in a dead ould 
woman, but sooner than have the chil- 
dhre get into throuble and have the 
matther made a blowin’ horn of, he gev 
him the fifty guineas, and the ould 
mother was dhried and waked over 
agin, so that she had greather respect 
ped to her than a Lord or a Lady. So 
you see what cleverness and a janius 
for cuteness does. 

Well, away he wint home afther the 
ould woman was buried, wid his fifty 
guineas snug in his pocket, ‘and so he 
wint to big Fairly’s to ax for the loan of 
the scales once more, and the brother 
ax’d him for what? “Oh, its only @ 
small thrifle more 0’ goold I have” says 
the little chap, “that I want to weigh.” 

“ Is it more goold?” says big Fairly, 
“ why its a folly to talk, but you must 
be either a robber or a coiner to qwme 
by money 86 fast.” 

“ Oh, this is only a thrifle I kem 
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by the death o’ my mother,” says little 
oan 

“ Why bad luck to the rap she had 
to lave you, any way,” says the big 
chap. 

“ | did’nt say she left me a fortin,” 
says little Fairly. 

* You said you: kem by the money 
by your mother’s death,” says the big 
brother. 

“ Well, an’ that’s thrue,” says the 
little fellow, “ an’ I'll tell you how it 
was. ' You see afther you killed her I 
thought I might as well make the most 
I could of her, and says I: to myself, 
faix and I had great good luck wid the 
cow he killed for me, and why would’nt 
I get more for my mother nor a cow ? 
and so away I wint to the town, and I 
offered her to the docthor there, and 
he was greatly taken wid her, and by 
dad he would’nt let me lave the house 
without sellin’ her to him, and faix he 
gev me fifty guineas for her.” 

“ Is it fifty guineas for a corps ?” 

* It’s thruth I’m tellin’ you, and was 
much obleeged into the bargain, and 
the raison is, you see, that there’s no 
sitch thing to be had, for love or mone 
as a dead ould woman—there’s no kik 
lin’ them at all at all, so that a dead ould 
woman is quite a curosity.” 

“ Well there’s the scales for you,” 
says big Fairly, and away the little 
chap wint to weigh his d (as he let 
on) as he did'before. But what would 

ou think, my dear—throth you'll 
hardly bilieve me whin I tell you. 
Little Fairly had’nt well turned his 
back, whin the big savage wint into the 
house where his ould mother was and 
tuck up a rapin’ hook, and kilt her an 
the spot—divil a lie in it. Oh, no 
wondher you look cruked at the 
thoughts of it; but its morially thrue, 
—faix he raped the life out iv her, and 
he detarmined to turn in his harvist, 
for that same as soon as he could, and 
so away he wint to the docthor in the 
town hardby, where little Fairly towld 
him he sowld Ais mother, and he 
knocked at the door and walked into 
the hall with a sack on his  shoul- 
dher, and settin’ down the sack, he 
said he wanted to spake to the docthor. 

Well, when the docthor kem, and heerd 
the vagabone talkimtof fifty guineas for 
an owld woman,fiie began to laugh at 
him ; but, whinyhétepened the sack, 
and seen how the poor owld craythur 
was murthered, he set up a shout. 
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“ Oh, you ew says he, “ you 
sack-im up villian,” aah. « you've 
Burked the woman,” says he, “and 
now you come to the fruits o’ 
your murdher.” Well, the minit big 
Fairly heerd the word murdher, and 
rapin’ the reward, he thought the docthor 
was up to the way of it, and he got fre- 
kened, and with that the docthor opened 
the hall-door, and called the watch, but 
Fairly bruk loose from him, and ran 
away home ; and when once he was 
gone, the docthor thought there would be 
no use in rising a ruction about it, and 
so he shut the door, and never minded 
the police. Big Fairly, to be sure, was 
so frekened, he never cried stop, antil 
he got clean outside the town, and with 
that, the first place he wint to was little 
Fairly’s house, and, burstin’ in the door, 
he said, inatarin’ passion, “ What work 
is this you have been at now, you on- 
looky miscrayint,” says he. 

“ I haven’t been at any work,” says 
little Fairly, “See, yourself,” says he, 
“ my sleeves is new,” says he, howldin’ 
out the cuffs av his coat to him at the 
same time, to show him. 

“ Don’tthink to put me aff that-a-way, 
with your little kimmeens, and your 
divartin’ capers,” says the big chap, 
“for I tell you I’m in airnest, and it’s 
no jokin’ matther it ‘ill be to you, for, 
by this an that, I'll have the life o’ you, 
you little spidhogue of an abortion, as 
_ are, you made me kill me cows. 

ont say a word, for youknowit’s thrue.” 

* I never made you kill your cows,” 
says little Fairly, no ways danted by 
the fierce looks o’ the big bosthoon. 

“ Whisht! you vagabone !” says the 
big chap. “ You didn’t bid me do it, 
out 0’ the face, in plain words, but you 
made me sinsible.” 

“ Faiz, an that was doin’ a wondher,” 
says little Fairly, who couldn't help 
havin’ the laugh at him, though he was 
sore afeard. 

“ Bad luck to you, you little sneerin’ 
vagabone,” says the big chap again, 
“1 know what you mane, you long- 
headed schkamer, that you are; but, 
by my sowl, your capers ‘ill soon be cut 
short, as you'll see to your cost. But, 
before I kill you, I'll show you, to ypur 
face, the villian that you are, and it is 
no use your endayyourin’ to consale 
your manners to me, for if you had 
a veil as thick as the shield of A—jax, 


which was made 0’ siv’n bull hides, it 
would not sarve for to cover the half 
o’ your inni—quitties.”* 

“ Whoo ! that’s the ould schoolmas- 
ther’s speech you're puttin’ an us now,” 
says little Fairly, “and faith it’s the 
only thing you iver larned, I b'lieve, 
from him.” 

“ Yis, I larned how fine a thing it is 
to whop alittle chap less than myself, 
and you'll see, with a blessin’, how good 
a scholar I am at that same ; and you 
desarve it, for I towld you just now, 
before you intherrupted me, how you 
made me kill all my cows, (and that 
was the sore loss), and afther that, 
whin you could do no more, you made 
me kil my mother, and divil a good it 
done me, but nigh hand got me into the 
watch-house ; and so now I’m detar- 
mint you wont play me any more 
thricks, for I'll hide you, snug, in the 
deepest bog-hole, in the Bog of Allen, 
and if youthrouble me afther that, faix 
I think it ill be the wondher ;” and, 
with that, he made a grab at the little 
chap, and, while you'd be sayin’ “thrap 
stick,” he cotch him, and put him, body 
and bones, into a sack, and he threwn 
the sack over the back of a horse was 
at the door, and away he wint ina 
tarin’ rage, straight for the Bog of 
Allen. Well, to. be sure, he couldn't 
help stoppin’ at a public-house, by the 
road-side, for he was dhry, with the rage ; 
an he tuk the sack where little Fairly 
was tied up, an he lifted it aff o’ the 
horse, an put it standin’ up beside the 
door goin’ into the public-house ; an he 
wasn’t well gone in, whin a farmer was 
comin’ by too, and he was as dhry wid 
the dust, as ever big Fairly was with 
the rage, (an indeed it’s wondherful 
how aisy it isto make a man dhry) ; 
and so, as he was goin’ in, he sthruck 
agin the sack that little Fairly was in, 
and little Fairly gev a groan that you'd 
think kem from the grave ; and, says 
he, (from inside o’ the sack), “ God 
forgive you,” says he. 

“ Who's there?” says the farmer, 
startin’, and no wondher. 

“It’s me,” says little Fairly, “ and 
may the Lord forgive you,” says he, 
“for you have disturbed me, and I 
half-way to heaven.” 

“ Why, who are you at all?” says 
the farmer. “ Are youa man ?” says he. 

“Iam a man, now,” says little Fairly, 





* A lady assured me of this as the genuine speech of a hedge schoolmaster. 
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“though, if you didn’t disturb me, I’d 
have been an angel of glory in less than 
no time,” says he. 

“ How do you make that out, honest 
man ?” says the farmer. 

“ I can’t explain it to you,” says little 
Fairly, “ for it’s a mysthery ; but what 


I tell you is thruth,” says he, “and I. 


tell you that, whoever is in this sack, 
at this present,” says he, “ is as good 
as half-way to heav’n, and indeed I 
thought I was there, a’most, only you 
sthruck agin me, an disturbed me. 

“ An do you mane for to say,” says 
the farmer, “ that whoiver is in that 
sack will go to heaven.” 

“ Faix, they are an their road there, 
at all events,” says little Fairly, “ and 
if they lose their way, it’s their own 
fault.” 

“Oh thin,” says the farmer, “ may 
be you'd let me get into the sack along 
wid you, for to go to heaven too.” 

“Oh, the horse that’s to bring us 
doesn't carry double,” says little Fairly. 

“ Well, will you let me get into the 
sack instead iv you,” says the farmer. 

“ Why, thin, do you think I'd let any 
one take sitch a dirty advantage o’ me 
as to go to heaven afore me?” says 
little Fairly. 

“ Oh, I'll make it worth your while,” 
says the farmer. 

“ Why, thin, will you ontie the sack,” 
says little Fairly, “ and jist let me see 
who it is that has the impidince to ax 
me to do the like.” And with that, the 
farmer ontied the sack, and little Fairly 
popped out his head. “ Why, thin, do 
you think,” says he, “that a hangin’- 
bone lookin’ thief, dike you, has a right 
to go to heaven afore me.” 

“ Oh,” says the farmer, “I’ve been 
a wicked sinner in my time, and I 
havn't much longer to live ; and, to tell 
you the thruth, I'd be glad to get to 

eaven in that sack, if it’s thrue what 
you tell me.” 

“ Why,” says little Fairly, “don’t 
you know it is by. sackcloth and ashes 
that the faithful see the light o’ glory.” 

“ Thrue for you indeed,” says the 
farmer. “ Oh murther, let me get in 
there, and I'll make it worth your while.” 

“ How do you make that out ?” says 
little Fairly. 

“ Why, I'll io you five hundher 
guineas,” says the farmer, and I think 
that’s a power o’ money.” 

“ But what's a power o’ money com- 
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pared to heaven,” says little Beets 
“ and do you think I’d sell my sowl for 
five hundher guineas ?” 

«“ Well, there's five hundher more in 
an owld stockin’, in the oak box, in’the 
cabin by the crass-roads, at Dhrum- 
snookie, for I’m owld Tims o’ Dhrum- 
snookie, and you'll inherit all I have, if 
you consint.” 

“ But what’s a thousand guineas 
compared to heaven?” says little 
Fair x 
“ Well, do you see all them heads o’ 
cattle there ?” says the farmer. “I 
have just dhruv them here from Bal- 
linasloe,” says he, “and every head 
o’ cattle you see here, shall be your's, 
also, if you let me into that sack, that I 
may go to heaven instead 0’ you.” 

“ Oh think o’ my poor little sowl,” 
says Fairly. 

“ Tut, man,” says the farmer, “I’ve 
twice as big a sowl as you; and, be- 
sides, I’m owld, and you're young, and 
I have no time to spare, and you may 
get absolution aisy, and make yourpace 
in good time.” 

“ Well,” says little Fairly, “I feel 
for you,” says he, “an I’m half inclined 
to let you overpersuade me to have 
your will o’ me.” 

“ That’s a jewel,” says the farmer. 

“ But make haste,” says little Fairly, 
“ for I don’t know how soon you might 
get a refusal.” 

“Let me in at wanst,” says the 
farmer.” So, my dear, Fairly got out, 
and the farmergot in, and the little chap 
tied him up ; and,says he to the farmer, 
“there will be great norations made 
agin you, all the way you're goin’ along ; 
and you'll hear o’ — sins over and 
over agin, and you'll hear o’ things you 
never done at all,” says little Fairly, 
“ but never say a word, or you wont go 
where I was goin’. Oh! why did I let 
you persuade me.” 

“ Lord reward you!” says the poor 
farmer. 

“And your conscience will be 
sthreckin’ you all the time,” says little 
Fairly ; “and you'll think a’most it’s 
a stick is sthreckin’ you, but you mustn’t 
let an, nor say a word, but pray in- 
wardly in the sack.” 

« T'll not forget,” says the farmer. 

“Oh! you'll be reminded of it,” 
says Fairly, “for you've a bad con- 
science I know ; and the seven deadly 
sins will be goin’ your road, and keep- 











in’ you company, and every now and 
then they'll be puttin’ thew comether 
an you, and callin’ you ‘brother, but 
don’t let on to know .them. at all, for 
they'll be mislaydin’ you, and just do 
you keep quite (quiet) and youl see 
the ind iv it.” Well, just at that minit 
little Fairly heerd.big Fairly, comin, 
and away he runs and hid inside iva 
churn was dhryin’ at the ind o’ the 
house ; and big Fairly lifted. the sack 
was standin’ at the door, and feelin’ it 
more weighty .nor it, was before, he 
said, “throth,: I think you're growin’ 
heavy with grief; but here goes, any 
how,” and, with that, he hoist it up. on 
the horse’s back, .an’, away. he wint. to 
the bog iv Allen. 

Now, you see, big Fairly, like every 
blackg that has.the bad. blood in 
him, the minit he had the sup o’ dhrink 
in, the dirty turn kem out; and so, as 
he wint along he began to wollop the 
poor baste, and the. sack where his 
little brother was (as he t ht, the 
big fool,) and to gibe and jeer him for 
his divarshin. But the poor farmer 
did as little Fairly towld him, an’ 
never a word he said at all, though he 
could'nt help roaring out every now 
and thin, whin he felt the soft ind of 
big Fairly’s shillelah across his back- 
bone ; and sure the poor. innocent 
thought it was his bad conscience and 
the seven deadly sins was tazin’ him ; 
but he would’nt answer a word for all 
that, though the big savage was aggra- 
vatin’ him every fut o’ the road antil 
they kem to the bog; and whin he 
h him there, faix he wasn’t long 
in choosin’ a bog hole for him—and, 
my jew’, in he popp’d the poor farmer 
neck and heels, sack and all; and as 
the soft bog stuff and muddy wather 
closed over him, “I wish you a safe 
journey to the bottom, young man,” 
says the big brute, grinnin’ like a cat 
at a cheese, “and as clever a chap as 
you are, I don’t think you'll come back 
out o’ that in a hurry; and its throubled 
I was wid you long enough, you little 
go-the-ground skamer, but I'll havea 
quiet life for the futhur.” And wid that 
he got up an his horse, and away he 
wint home ; but he had not gone over 
a mile, or there-away, whin who 
should he see but little Fairly mounted 
on the farmer's horse, dhrivin’ the 
biggest dhrove o’ black cattle you ever 
seen; and, by dad, big Fairly grewn as 
white as asheet whin he clapt his eyes 
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an him, for he thowpht it was not him- 
self at all,was in it, but his ghost ; and 
he was goin’ to turn and gallop off, 
whin little Fairly called out, to him to 
stay, for that he ,wanted to speak to 
him, So whin he seen it was himself 
he wondhered, to be sure, and small 
blame to, him—and says he, “ well as 
cute.as | knew you wor, by gor, this 
last turn 0’ your's bates Bannagher— 
and how the devil are you here at all, 
whin I thought, you wor cuttin’ turf 
wid your 8 little nose, in the bog 
of Allen, for I'll take my affiydown- 
davy I put you. into the deepest hole 
in it,head foremost not halfan houragon.” 

“ Throth you did, sure enough,” says 
little Fairly, “and you wor ever and 
always the good brother to me, as I 
often said before, but by dad, you never 
done rightly for me antil today, but you 
made me up now in airnest.” 

“ How do you mane?” says big Fairly. 

“ Why, do you see all this cattle here 
I'm dhrivin ?” says little Fairly. 

“Yes I do, and whose cattle are 
they.?” 

“ They’re all my own—every head 
0’ them.” 

“ An’ how did you.come by them ?” 

“Why you see, when you threwn 
me into the boghole, I felt it mighty 
cowld at first, and it was mortial k, 
and I felt myself goin’ down and down, 
that. _I thought I'd never stop sinking, 
and wondhered if there was any bottom 
to it at all, and at last I began to feel it 
growin’ warm, and pleasant, and light, 
and whin I kem to the bottom, ithere 
was the loveliest green field you ever 
clapt your eyes on, and thousands upon 
thousands o’ cattle feedin, and the grass 
90 heavy that they wor up to their ears 
in it—it’s thruth I’m tellin’ you—o, divil 
sitch meadows I ever seen, and.whin [ 
kem to myself, for indeed I was rather 
surprised, and thought it was dhramin 
I was—when I kem to myself, I was 
welkim’d by a very ginteel spoken little 
man, the dawnshiest craythur you ever 
seen, by dad I’d have made six iv him, 
myself, and says he, “ your welkim to 
the undher story o’ the Bog iv Allen, 
Fairly,”, “ Thank you kindly sir,” says 
I.—* And how is all wid you?” says 
he—* hearty indeed,” says I, “And 
what brought you here ?” says he-—“ my 
big brother,” says I. “ That was very 
good iv him,” says he—*“thrue for you 
sir,’ says I. “ He is always doin’ me a 


good turn,” says I. “Oh then he never 
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done you half so good a turn as this,” 
says he ; “for you'll be the richest man 
in Ireland soon.” “Thank you sir,” 
says I; “but I dont see how.” “Do 
you see all them cattle in there?” 
says he. “To be sure I do,” says I, 
“ Well,” says he, “ take as many o’them 
as your heart desires, and bring them 
home wid you.” “Why, sure,” says I, 
“ how could I get back myself up out of 
the boghole, let alone dhraggin’ bullocks 
afther me?” “ Oh,” says he, “the way 
is aisy enough, for you have nothin’ to 
do but dhrive them out the back way 
over there,” says he, pointin to a gate, 
“and sure enough, my darlint, I got all 
the bastes you see here, and dhruv them 
out, and here I am goin’ home wid ’em, 
and maybe I wea the rich man— 


av coorse I gev the best o’ thanks to * 


the little owld man, and gev him the 
hoighto’ good language for his behavor,” 
and with that, says he, “ you may come 
back again, and take the rest o’ them,” 
says he—and faix sure enough I'll go 
back the minit I get these bastes home, 
and have another turn out o’ the bog- 
hole.” 

“ Faix and I'll be before hand wid 

ou,” says big Fairly. 
ue Oh but you shan'’t,” says little 
Fairly ; it was I discovered the place, 
and why should’nt I have the good iv 
it.” 

“ You greedy little hound,” says the 
big fellow, “ I'll have my share o’ them 
as well as you,” and with that he turned 
about his horse, and away he galloped 
to the bog hole, and the little fellow 
galloped afther him purtendin’ to be in 
a desperate fright afeard the other 
would get there first, and he cried ‘stop 
the robber, afther him, and whin he 
kem to the soft place in the bog they 
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both lit, and little Fairl 
big fellow, and purten to be makin’ 
for the bog hole in a powerful hurry, 
cryin’ out as he passed him, “ I'll win 
the day! I'll win the day!” and the big 
fellow pulled fut afther him as hard as 
he could, and hardly a puff left in him 
he run to that degree, and he was 
afeared that little Fairly would bate 
him and get all the cattle, and he was 
wishin’ for a gun that he might shoot 
him, whin the cute little divil, just as he 
kem close to the o’ the bog hole, 
let an that his fut slipped and he fell 
down, crying’ out, “fair play! fair 
play !—wait till I rise!” but the words 
wasn't well out of his mouth, when the 
big fellow kem up. “ Oh, the divil a 
wait,” says he, and he made one des- 

rate dart at the bog hole, and jumped 
into the middle of it. “Hurroo!!” says 
little Fairly, gettin’ an his legs agin 
and runnin’ over to the edge o’ the bog 
hole, and just as he seen the great 
bape feet o’ the big savage sinkin’ into 

e sludge, he called afther him, and 
says he, “I say, big Fairly, don’t take 
all the cattle, but lave a thrifle for me. 
PU wait however’ till you come back,” 
says the little rogue, laughin’ at his own 
cute conthrivance, “and I think now 
I'll lade a quite life,” says he, and with 
that he wint home, and from that day 
out he grewn richer and richer every 
day, and was the greatest man in the 
whole country side ; and all the neigh- 
bours gev in to him that he was the 
most knowledgable man in thim parts, 
but they all thought it was quare that 
his name should be Fairly, for it was 
agreed, one and ail, that he was the 
biggest rogue out,—barrin’ Balfe, the 
robber. 


ot before the 


















Church Reform, 


CHURCH REFORM, AND GREAT BRITAIN’S PROSPECTS. 


We but lately watched, with deep 
anxiety, the fate of Antwerp. We 
traced the details of its short, but 
glorious career, from diplomatic nego- 
ciations, to open violence, and man- 
fully resisted destruction; and this, 
with an intense and more sacred in- 
terest, than any event of modern 
times, except our own Catholic eman- 
cipation, elicited from us. Every des- 
tructive shot jarred upon our feelings— 
every tottering bulwark, or demolished 
tower, buried a as hope in 
our bosoms. We thus sympa 
with Antwerp, as our ancient Pro- 
testant ally ; and with its rightful sove- 
reign, because, throughout this dis- 
graceful struggle, he had proved him- 
self a man in firmness of principle, a 
Protestant in religion, and a Christian 
in conduct, a because he was 
crushed by the unholy alliance of 
Popery an nom. And we con- 
fess, that it was only by spiritualizing 
its meaning, and diverting its applica- 
tion, and by considering that the real 
foes of “ our most gracious Sovereign, 
Lord, King William,” were nearer to 
him, and more formidable than were 
the martyrs of Antwerp, that we could, 
in sincerity of heart, offer, in his be- 
half, the petition of our litany, for 
“ victory over all his enemies.” We 
confess, that as Protestants, and, there- 
fore, patriots, we felt, with pain, the 
conviction, that the union between our 
loyalty and affections was now, for the 
first time, divorced. 

But if we thus, in common with 
every British Protestant, except our 
rulers, sympathised in the fate of 
Antwerp, it will scarcely be thought 
that we can look with indifference 
upon similar acts perpetrated by the 
same agents upon the theatre of our 
own land, and upon the persons and 
properties of our own brethren. It 
will scarcely be thought, that we are 
passive and indifferent spectators of 
the battery now opened to accomplish 
the demolition of our church esta- 
blishment. It is true, that the for- 
tresses of our Alma Mater are, as yet, 
unassailed—her fences yet unbroken— 
her possessions yet undisturbed. It 


is true, that the bill for throwing open 
her fellowships to Papists, and cur- 
tailing her revenues, has not been, yet, 
flung or forced, by agitation, into the 
porn A of our government ; still, we 
cannot but look with holy indignation, 
upon the impious design of immolati 
our venerable church upon the altar of 
political expediency ; and this, too, in 
order to make room for modern Po- 
pery, that monstrous and incestuous 
offspring of infidelity and superstition. 
We cannot but look with unselfish 
commiseration upon the persecutions 
and sufferings of our brethren, the 
parochial clergy ; and with selfish 
misgivings upon our own probable 
destiny, when these outworks, un- 
manned and demolished, shall have 
rmitted the enemy to concentrate his 
rces against our own citadel. 

We trust, that all our anxieties have 
reference to the interests of vital god- 
liness, and the furtherance of Christ’s 
kingdom in our land ; we trust, that 
we should be ready, nay, anxious, to 
offer up the temporalities of our Church 
upon the sacrifice and service of her 
faith, and in that sacrifice to joy and 
rejoice, though in a far different ‘spirit, 
and from far different motives, with 
the most desperate radical reformer ; 
could we but see a reasonable ground 
for supposing, that the offering would 
be acceptable to, and thus blessed 
of God. But though we firmly be- 
lieve that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against our church, in all which 
is essential to her; though we know 
that the children whom persecution 
has begotten her, and who are ba 
tized in the place of the dead, are 
more numerous, and more devoted, 
than those of her more prosperous 
days ; so that she may now exclaim, 
with her illustrious prototype, in de- 
lighted surprise, “ Who hath begotten 
me these, seeing I have lost my chil- 
dren andam desolate—a captive, and 
removing to and fro! And who hath 
brought up these! behold, I was 
left alone—these, where had the 
been!” Though we are convinced, 
that however the deluge of ny 
may be suffered to flood the , 
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not only, as now, to inundate its 
vallies, Put to submerge its hills and 
overtop its mountains, yet the ark of 
true Religion will float above the wreck, 
a life boat to rescue every sincere con- 
vert. Still we believe, that the impi- 
ous hand which signs the. death war- 
rantof Protestantism, and the establish- 
ment of Popery, in Ireland, and which 
by public and solemn contract, weds 
the nation to the mother of harlots, 
drunk with the blood of saints ; will, 
by the same act, sign the death war- 
rant of Great Britain’s prosperity and 
happiness ; abandon her to misery and 
degradation, and, as a nation unfaith- 
ful to her vows, divorce her from God. 

That the only principle of our rulers, 
is to deny all —— save expedien- 
cy; and, like the philosophers of Pagan 
Teonts to treat all religions as alike 
false, and alike convenient, is but too 
evident from all their measures. That 
they are about to place on the same 
level, Christianity, andthat creed which 
they, but lately, abjured, with all the 
solemnity of an oath, as damnable ido- 
latry—to deal out evenhanded justice 
and equal measure to God and Satan ; 
and, gradually, but yet rapidly, to 
substitute the Religion of the many for 
the Religion of the Bible and the truth 
of God, Lord Althorp’s bill proves. 
It is not merely to the enormous, par- 
tial, and consequently unjust impost 
upon the clergy. It is not merely to 
the confiscation of Bishops’ lands, or 
the extinction of Bishops’ sees, to 
which we would refer in proof of this, 
though these were convincing evi- 
dence. Nearly half of our mitres 
swept away in the first fell swoop of the 
reformers arm, it may well be feared, 
threatens the axe to the root of the 
tree, and warns the remaining half—in 
the scriptural phraseology ofour premier 
—to set their house in order. e es- 
tates, too, of the bishops converted 
into heavily taxed annuities. A gra- 
duated tax upon the parochial clergy, 
amounting in two of its items, to nearly 
one-third of all the larger preferments, 
that is, fifteen per cent direct tax to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners and fifteen 
per cent bonus,to bribe the tithe payer 
to comply with the law, and not to 
“ extinguish tithe,” unti) Mr. Stanley, 
who, by the way, has done nothing in 
the church reform bill, towards effect- 
ing a commutation, can quietly redeem 
his pledge to extinguish it? These 
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clauses might well justify us in attri- 
buting to our rulers the most hostile 
feelings and impious designs against the 
church. But Lord Althorp’s bill con- 
tains, to adopt Mr. O’Connell’s lan- 
guage, “ a principle of future amelio- 
ration,” in other words, of destruction, 
which brings with it more damning 
nm Why are bishops to be removed 
‘om the most prominent and impor- 
tant stations in the South and buried in 
insignificant villages and rural places ? 
Why is the bishop of Cork to be re- 
moved to Cloyne? Of Waterford, to 
Cashel? Of Ossory, to Ferns? Isit 
that the incomes of the former are de- 
rived, almost exclusively, from land ; 
of the latter, in a great measure, from 
tithe also ; a property likely to be set- 
tled without legislative aid? Or is it 
to give ample scope and verge enough 
to their Popish lordships, whose num- 
ber, observe, is maintained in undi- 
minished integrity, to strut in unri- 
valled importance, and run riot, un- 
checked, in those influential stations ; 
and thus, to secure for popery, on the 
Godly principle of even-handed justice, 
its due importance in popish districts, 
and consequently an increased facility 
of entangling souls, in, what our states- 
men have designated upon oath, as 
“ damnable idolatry?” Why is the 
Archiepiscopal mitre—the ornament 
and title,surely, were no expense to our 
litical economists—to be removed 
‘om the see of Cashel, unless that the 
Archbishop of Cashel should be a Pa- 
pist, and that he and his brethren of 
Cork, Waterford, and Kilkenny, should 
hereafter take precedence at our vice- 
regal court, of their degraded Protest- 
ant brethren? We confess that we 
cannot but view the mechanism and 
animus of this bill with unmitigated 
alarm. If government be sincere in 
the wish it expresses, forthesecurity of 
the dismembered trunk of the Church 
oer ere it exhibits the most 
opeless infatuation and incompetency. 
If Te be not sincere in those an it 
exhibits the most insidious and consum- 
mate treachery. We can choose for 
it but between want of honesty and 
want of sense. And, in either case, 
we cannot but oe our — 
episcopal yo be, soon, tenan 
by Popi ee our confis- 
cated bishops lands will, soon, endow a 
Popish hierarchy—that its jus Te 
venues, after the fair claims of the 
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church on its own oy , have been 
first satistied—upon the appropriation 
of which, as well as upon the time 
when those fair claims shall have been 
fully satisfied, it will be for parliament, 
Lord Alihorp tells us, to decide ; for 
he frankly tells us, that, as it is unne- 
cessary to consider it now—he does not 
risk the bill, by mooting, for the pre- 
sent, this desperate principle—that its 
surplus revenues will soon endow a 
Popish establishment, and that our 
proscribed rectories, to which the ap- 
—— of a Protestant rector has 
een suspended—a soft and soothing 
term—will, soon be permanently filled 
by, in its civil, as well as ecclesiastical 
sense, the Roman Catholic Rector of 
Rath and the other rectors of the 
people. 
othing, short of a political convul- 
sion, which would shake the kingdom to 
its very centre, could overturn, by a 
single shock, a fabrick so deeply 
founded and widely ramified as our 
ecclesiastical establishment. The first 
shock, however, in its execution, has 
surprised even the miners ; and, in 
prostrating nearly half of our episcopal 
es, and mulcting the establishment 
in nearly a fourth of its revenues, has 
worked to the “ delight and satisfac- 
tion” of Mr. O’Connell himself. These 
are his own words drawn from him in 
an unguarded moment, by amazement 
at the sweeping range of this bill. But, 
while we confine our view to what is 
immediate and palpable, we take but 
a partial and inadequate view, indeed, 
ofthe ruinous effects of this measure. 
It has shaken the establishment to its 
very foundation and introduced into it 
a ae of decomposition and ruin. 
The clause which empowers the com- 
missioners, to suspend the reappoint- 
ment of parochial clergy, to parishes in 
which duty has not been done for three 
years ; when combined with the power 
of dissolving unions, and changing 
bounds of parishes, if liberally inter- 
preted and actively worked by the 
commissioners and demagogues, will 
effect the éxtinction of the Protestant 
church in all country parishes where 
there is not a resident gentry. And 
that this clause will be so interpreted 
and worked, the spirit and tendency of 
the age, and still more, Lord Al- 
thorp’s concise description of the com- 
missioners, may convince us. It is 
true, that for the present at least, the 





commissioners must be Protestant ; 
but, to use Lord Althorp’s indefinite 
and equivocal expression, “ though Pro- 
testant, they will be as independent as 


possible.” Independent of whom, or of 


what ? Not of parliament, which is to 
audit their accounts, and control their 
proceedings; but of the church, though 
they are members of it. To give 
meaning to the vague and guarded 
phraseology of a diplomatic communi- 
cation—to give any force to the word 
though, we must view this sentence as 
announcing, that although the commis- 
sioners are Protestant, yet care will be 
taken that they shall be such as are per- 
fectly independent, not only of eccle- 
siastical influence, that might be quite 
proper, but of what would be styled 
church prejudice, also. In fact, that 
they shall be of thatmongrel breed, be- 
tween truckling, lukewarm, nominal 
protestantism and political popery ; or 
even such Protestants as he, of whom 
one.of our representatives truly said, 
“ that in conta to members of the 
Roman Catholic religion, he must al- 
low, that the honorable member ex- 
ceeded them all, in the bitterness of his 
invective, against clergy of his own per- 
suasion.” Such men will not have a 
quick eye, or a tender conscience, to 
perceive the necessity for a christian 
pastor and christian ordinances, in a 
parish, where there are but a few souls 
to be saved or lost. They will feel but 
little remorse, at withholding from a 
scattered flock of poor Protestants, who 
cannot afford to subscribe towards the 
building of achurch—for such subscrip- 
tion is rendered, by the bill, an essen- 
tial preliminary—the shepherd, who 
would stand between these few shee 
in the wilderness and the prowling wolf 
of persecuting popery. By the clause 
empowering to dissolve unions, they 
can, when so disposed, lop off all the 
parishes which would come under the 
suspension clause from the centre pa- 
rish, or corps of the union which con- 
tains the Protestant population, the 
Church, and perhaps a village. 

The demagogues and rabble will give 
their aid to the Commissioners, and it 
will be powerful, in reducing the estab- 
lishment to its minimum of cost and 
extent. And we are convinced, that 
this bill puts the most powerful weapon 
which government has yet bestowed, 
into the hands of priests, demagogues, 
and rabble, to prevent conversions from 
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Popery—to cause the assassination of 
many of our Clergy—and to drive out of 
the country, if not murder, our poorer 
Protestants. 

Let us suppose a parish, in which 
there are but a few, or no Protestants; 
and which the Romanists expect will, 
on the death of its present incumbent, 
be subjected to the pruning knife of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. Did ever 
spendthrift heir, watch, with more anxi- 
ous solicitude, for the death of a covet- 
ous and hated relative, who stood be- 
tween him and wealth, than the poorer 
Roman Catholics will look for the death 
of this “ brotherless hermit, the last of 
his race,” and with whom is to disap- 
= for ever the badge of their humi- 
iation and slavery; as one of our agi- 
tation pe re ape with a very Irish 
name, which we are afraid to attempt 
either to articulate or spell, designates 
the Church establishment. There is 
nobody, at all acquainted with the san- 
guine and inaccurate minds of our pea- 
santry, who will not at once, allow, that 
in the day of their triumph, it will be 
difficult indeed, to persuade them, that, 
with the minister, the tithe which he 
claimed will not die also. And let 
them be persuaded that they are be- 
neficially interested in his death— 
let their persuasion be combined with 
religious bigotry and radical feeling, 
and we know enough of our country- 
men to compel us to fear, that there is 
no parish, so circumstanced, in which 
there will not be many persons, not 
merely who long for, but who are 
ready, on any exciting occasion, to ac- 
celerate the desired event. We are 
convinced, that the clause which docks 
the entail of many of our sees and 
parishes, will expose, in such instances, 
their present occupiers to the murder- 
ous arm. And it is in sober earnest, 
that we would petition our legislators 
to enact, as its antidote, “ That it shall 
be compulsory upon the proper-autho- 
rities, to appoint a successor, to any ec- 
clesiastical person, who shall fall by the 
hand of violence ; anything in the pre- 
sent act notwithstanding.” 

In a parish circumstanced as we have 
described, we may rest assured that no 
efforts will be omitted, by priest or peo- 
ple, which intimidation, petty persecu- 
tion, and open violence can supply, to 
convert or expel the few heartless and 
dispirited Protestants, in order that the 
parish.may be purged from the here- 
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tic’s foot, and no unholy ground left 
on which to rear a church, or justify 
the introduction of a Protestant minis- 
ter by the Commissioners. And Pro- 
testant emigration does not require this 
stimulus. It is progressing with awful 
rapidity, as a statement in our last 
number proves. As to converts from 
Popery, the suspension clause, in its 
operation, is absolutely penal against 
them. Who that feels it, now, too 
hard for flesh and blood to bear the 
finger of scorn, the brand of infamy, 
and the more substantial injuries to 
property and even person, which sel- 
dom fail to light upon an apostate from 
the religion of the people, would, then, 
dare, in addition to all these, to brave 
the tenfold bitterness of hatred and 
virulence, which he would be sure to 
draw upon him, for entailing upon the 
parish the curse, of a succession of Pro- 
testant pastors? 

But how should such parishes be 
disposed of ? Could church reform 
tolerate the abomination of Pluralists 
and Sinecurists? Certainly not. Pro- 
vided, that by the former be under- 
stood incumbents of two parishes, either 
supplying adequate maintenance, or 
both, however small in value, with 
eure of souls ; and by the latter, 
clerical gentlemen at large, and not 
clergymen who are filling important 
posts, where it is desirable to retain 
them, as curates of towns, villages, 
large parishes requiring additional 
care, or where the rector is super- 
annuated ; or parishes, whose tithe is 
impropriate, or wholly disproportioned 
to the labour. All these may be re- 
munerated, in the most simple manner, 
by presentation to an adjoining benefice, 
which is either a non-cure, or with but 
little duty, and which they are always 
near at hand to discharge. We do not, 
however, by any means admit, that the 
residence of a pious clergyman, con- 
ferring on the parish every benefit 
which it is in a capacity for receiving, 
and always present to elicit and foster 
any aspirations after a higher moral 
state, is not an adequate performance 
of duty on his part, andthe best possi- 
ble compensation to the parish for the 
tithe, which it must pay, whether there 
be or be not an incumbent. That such 
a man were a benefit to every parish in 
the kingdom, Dr. Adam Smith’s rea- 
soning demonstrates, in a political point 
of view; and the bible proves (passim) 
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in a religious. - Church reformers, whe- 
ther at anti-tithe meetings, or in Par- 
liament, clamoured much about curates, 
for whom the wey deep commisse- 
ration, and who, to their honor be it 
said, never reverbexated the cry. Lord 
Althorp’s measure forgets that there 
are such men in existence—*“ vacuus 
cantat coram latrone viator.” While it 


extinguishes sees, and confiscates Bi- 
shops’ lands—while it taxes cures and 
suspends non-cures ; it leaves curacies 
as it found them, and deplored curates 
unreformed, still “ passing rich on forty 


a a-year.” But why do we say 
sthem? It throws the majority 
wholly out of employment, by suddenly 
depriving the incumbents of large be- 
nefices, in which, generally, the curates 
are to be found, of one-third of their 
income. Thus compelling them to dis- 
miss their curates, now, perhaps, grown 
grey in the unremunerated service of 
the church, and with a prospect of pre- 
ferment, or even employment, dimi- 
nished in the same ratio as the parishes 
and cures. Would it not be a salutary 
reform in their condition, if their in- 
come were no longer a tax upon the in- 
cumbent ; and consequently, its amount 
and even their appointment at all, how- 
ever much required, dependent upon 
his pecuniary resources? but if, when- 
ever the Ecclesiastical Commissioners— 
for in this government appointed pres- 
bytery, the episcopal office is vested— 
see need fora curate, that they shall pre- 
sent him to the nearest vacant non- 
cure. Curates forgotten in a Church 
Reform bill, indicates a design to con- 
fiscate, rather than improve. And when 
we hear professions, of repect and com- 
miseration for the clergy—of love for 
the church, and zeal for its security ; 
and yet while the clergy are dying of 
atrophy, or spinning out the spider 
thread of a protracted existence, from 
the scant produce of charity sermons, 
public subscriptions, and private alms, 
see no measure brought forward for 
their present relief; as if like cha- 
meleons, they could live on air, or, like 
= on charit + apt 28: $6 the 

ure, see not a sing eeming clause 
—not a single benefit aoe bya 
bill, which, deals liberally in confisca- 
tions, taxings, and extinctions—when 
we are thus forced to contrast honied 
professions with unfeeling and unjust 
acts, we deem it no breach of charity 
to say, as did the aged patriarch to a 
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deceiver of olden time : * The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the 
hands of Esau.” 

Throughout this bill, we detect a 
machiavelian policy, which inspires a 
still deeper distrust of the honesty, than 
even of the judgment of its framers. 
Divide et impera, pervades it. This is 
a principle which ever governs with 
personal, not patriotic feeling ; and which 
makes selfish interests, and not the hap- 

iness of the people, its prime object. 
Throughout i bill, we discover a 
studied concern to isolate the Church— 
to separate her, as far as is possible, 
from all her lay connections, that the 
death wound may be aimed at the 
marked deer, uninterrupted by those, 
who are somewhat longer, to survive 
her. We confess, that humanly speak- 
ing, we depended for the safety of the 
Church, less upon the honesty and jus- 
tice of a whig government, than upon 
her close and intimate connection with 
the lay property of the country, through 
the medium of Bishops’ leases, impro- 
priate tithe, and lay patronage. Lord 
Althorp has discovered, that all these 
interests could be, for the present, con- 
ciliated, and thus detached from the 
cause of the Church ; by partial le- 
gislation, and by trampling upon vested 
rights—but not their rights. Cerberus 
has had a sop for every mouth. Bishops’ 
tenants were ready to make common 
cause with the church ; in the very na- 
tural fear, that if their landlords’ were 
plundered, the spoiler might refuse to 
renew their leases. These are promised, 
as the price of their acquiescence, leases 
for ever, at six, instead of seven and a 
half year’s purchase of their beneficial 
interest. Tris will for atime, and that 
is sufficient, lull all those, who in diffi- 
cult and complicated matters, spare 
themselves the labour of thought, and 
take it for granted, that what is prom- 
ised as a benefit, isin reality, such. We 
shall therefore, probably, hear but few 
complaints and protests inst the 
plunder of the church from this quarter, 
unless from those few, who may pause 
to consider, whether the difference be- 
tween a lease for ever, and a lease en- 
joyed by their predecessors, asin most 
instances, for somehundred years—for 
comparatively few leases have ever been 
run out by the Bishops—and with as 
little prospect of disturbance to them- 
selves, is sufficient to compensate the 
sacrifice of a third beneficial interest. 
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Lord Althorp has expressly pro- 
posed this arrangement as a bonus, to 
tempt the tenants to purchase; and 
- therefore we enumerate it among the 
government bribes, without, ourselves, 
attaching to it any value. Per 
however, there are some who may 
willing to sacrifice present comfort, in 
order to meet the second advent with 
a lease for ever, if indeed, as some 
imagine, it may be so near, as to anti- 
cipate a servile war and an ian 
law. We do not ourselves think it the 
best kind of preparation for that glorious 
event. But if it be a privilege, what 
will it avail men, whose property is sub- 
ject, by family and other incumbrances, 
to a heavy debt? To make this plain. 
Suppose the incumbrances amount to 
two-thirds of the beneficial interest ; to 

hase a lease for ever, with the re- 
maining third, would be to forfeit for 
ever the whole. Doubtless the clause 
is not compulsory ; and therefore, if 
not beneficial, cannot on the other hand 
be considered as penal. If the tenant 
is not the better for it, he certainly is 
not a whit the worse. But may not, 
and when government comes into pos- 
session, will not the clause be made 
compulsory? When the popish hier- 
archy begins to agitate for its right- 
ful pe of the spoils of the church ; 
and asks, as its moderate portion, the 
unappropriated three millions, which 
Lord Althorp does not know what to 
do with, though compelled to plunder 
the clergy of nearly one-fourth of their 
property, to pay church cess and other 
imposts, to which they were never 
liable ; is it not patil that govern- 
ment—now that vested rights have been 
obliterated from the statute book—may 
feel in their case, as in that of the 
church, that the rights of individuals 
cannot be suffered to clog the wheels of 
government, in its reforming progress ? 
And as soon as the church portion of 
the question has been got rid of, may 
not each tenant have to make his op- 
tion, between a lease for ever, at a sa- 
crifice of one-third of his income, and 
no renewal? If any doubt this, we 
are rather surpised at their confidence 
in the generosity of government, for 
observe, the question of justice is not at 
all involved in their case. It was al- 
ways lawful, but seldom expedient for 
the bishop to run his life against a lease. 
The security from inexpediency, the 
present bill completely destroys, by 
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substituting a and immortal 

vernment, for an aged bishop. e 
tenants are by it, wholly thrown on the 
tender mercies of government, which, 
without depriving them of any ri 

they do now, or ever did possess, may, 
in twenty-one years at the farthest, 
eject them from their property, without 
even permitting them to purchase, for 
that clause has introduced without 
any beneficial condition on their part— 
any quid projquo—and therefore may be 
repealed without any injustice to them ; 
they are not contracting parties to it. 
In twenty-one years, if ere then popery 
has not ce to agitate, government 
may put into possession of their green 
acres, our Sovereign Lord—we 
not indite the b with which his 
loyal subjectscomplete the epithet—the 


= 
he lay proprietors, too, of impro- 
ye tithe, that is of, halfthe tithe in 
reland, might well be alarmed into a 
confederacy with the Church. The 
bill, therefore, does not notice, or seem 
to remember their existence ; but lest 
this might be suspicious and alarming, 
Whigs and i on other occa- 
sions, pretend to agree in thinking, 
that their right is perfectly distinct 
from, and superior to, that of the 
Church, in this species of property. 
We confess, that neither our moral or 
intellectual faculties have been suffici- 
ently reformed, to enable us to see, in 
what this superiority consists. How- 
ever, so they agree to say. And there- 
fore, the owners of impropriate tithe 
deem it their wiser course, to remain in 
the shade which the bill has thrown 
around them, and not to thrust them- 
selves forward, and perhaps share a 
blow, which, for the present, is not in- 
tended forthem. Whether they judge 
nightly or not, time, the great revealer 
. hidden motives and events, will 
tell. 

Lay ns too, might have reason- 
ably apprehended, that Church reform 
would rob them of their estate in the 
souls of a parish; and that they 
should no longer be permitted by 
Church reformers to put a younger son 
“into one of the priest’s offices,” only 
“that he might eat a piece of bread.” 
But their fears were groundless.— 
bee ee can 9 that 
their right of appointing to the pas- 
toral care is quite distinct from, and 
superior to, that of the Bishops. And 
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while the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
who are to relieve the Bishops from 
the burden of their episcopal con- 
sciences, are to determine, when a pa- 
rish requires, and when it does not re- 
quire, spiritual care ; the lay patron may 
appoint, indiscriminately, and without 
controul, to Ais parishes, whether they 
be with cure of souls, or whether they 
be non cures. We confess, that if, on 
the one hand, we cannot but admire 
this paternal solicitude to keep our 
Bishops pure, we cannot, on the other 
hand, but reprobate this total disre- 
gard of the dest interests of the lay 
patrons. Surely they have souls as 
well as Bishops; and should not be 
left in the way of temptation. Indeed, 
this partial omission of so palpable a 
duty, has almost convinced us, that we 
have here but the first act, and not, as 
might be supposed, the whole tragedy ; 
and that before the denouément, 
which, as the critics observe of our 
a generally covers the stage 
with dead, some touching scenes will 
be enacted. 

These three great interests being 
thus disposed of, and, for the present, 
put to sleep, by the lullaby of nurse 
with “the great teeth,” and “the 
great claws,” whom we remember as 
the bugbear of the nursery. If still, 
the gentry of Ireland were disposed to 
murmur at the robbery of clerical sons, 
and. brothers, and other relatives ; 
though all cannot, of course, be satis- 
fied,—an agrarian law could not effect 
that, the present proprietors would 
grumble—yet doubtless, many will, by 
being relieved, at the expense of the 
clergy, from their portion of the charge 
for building and repairing their respec- 
tive parish churches, and providing in 
them, things necessary for the due ce- 
lebration of divine service. Thus has 
the bill removed from the Church every 
connecting stone, and separated every 
buttress, that it may be assailed, and 
fall alone. Even the parasitick plants 
which crept from obscurity along its 
walls, and which fed upon, and were 
enriched by its bounty, have fallen 
away before the tempest shock ; and, 
by their secession in its hour of need, 
have left it doubly desolate—at once 
exposed and unsupported. And now, 
it stands isolated and deserted ; aloft 
tower, venerable through age, and hal- 
lowed by the most sacred and tender 
associations :—a monument of our 





country’s buried greatness: a ceme- 
tery of her piety and virtue : an index 
of the spirit of the age : and furnish- 
ing- to the contemplative mind, in 
its rise and its decline, a gloomy, but 
useful and impressive contrast between 
the religious reform of the sixteenth 
century, and the infidel reform of mo- 
dern times. 

Our Secretary, in supporting this 
bill, furnishes us with a fine specimen 
of Whig honesty, and of the “ vis con- 
sequentie” of the reasoning which, is 
thought sufficient for modern times.— 
Having by “a gift, blinded the eyes” 
of the col ar interests, he comes to 
the principals. He argues, that the 
clergy will not murmur against the 
bill, because they frequently requested 
of him, that he would tax them, and 
not injure their successors.” Now, 
that he has complied with one part of 
their request—that he has “taxed 
them,” and that to the hearts content 
of the most voracious publican, or the 
most ardent aspirant after taxation, we 
do not, indeed cannot, in the face of 
the present bill,deny. If he has com- 
plied also with the second branch of 
their request—if he has “not injured 
their successors ;” it is only by 
strangling their successors in the birth, 
and thus, leaving them no successors to 
injure. Now, however blind Mr. 
Stanley may be to the fact, we appre- 
hend that this was the very event 
which these generous and disinterested 
men deprecated, and were willing, 
even by personal sacrifices, to avert. 

Mr. Stanley not only cheers the bill, 
but also, what we should call the in- 
decent and unparliamentary acclama- 
tion, with which a measure of such 
gtave importance has been all but pas- 
sed, without deliberation, upon its an- 
nouncement. He calls upon the house 
and country, to join in his “ lo trium- 
phe,” and to hail the proceedings of 
that night “as a specimen of the way 
in which great questions will be 
treated by a Reformed Parliament.” 
We doubt not that his appeal will be 
felt and answered. But by whom ?— 
Is this sample of ieenal legislation 
calculated to cheer the fundholder, of 
whom some reformer, in a flight of elo- 

uence may say, if indeed he has read 
the classics, which we know, that some 
of our brewing, and milling, and baking 
legislators—some of what we do nod, 
but one of them does call, the six 
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hundred scoundrels at St. Stephen’s, 
have not read, that he holds in his pro- 
fane hand the Pandora box of the na- 
tion’s miseries, that his unjust exaction 
of an enormous debt, which a reformed 
parliament and a reformed country 
never contracted, and to which, by 
proving an alibi against its own iden- 
tity, it votes itself not liable, is an in- 
cubus upon the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the land—that he it is who 
fetters, with a chain of gold, the na- 
tion’s energies—and, worse than a 
bloated parson or a West Indian slave- 
holder, fattens, in pampered idleness, 
upon the groans and toils of his fel- 
low-countrymen—and in direct viola- 
tion of the divine law, in the sweat— 
not of his own, but his brother’s brow 
—eats bread? Or is this sample in- 
tended to delight the Duke of Devon- 
shire, my Lord Lansdowne, and the 
other absentee proprietors, who, the 
Repealer says, take away from us the 
country’s wealth, to spend it in an alien 
land, and give us, in return, penal sta- 
tutes and a standing army: of whom 
Mr. O’Connell, out of the house, has 
declared, that they must make an op- 
tion between their Irish and foreign 
property—nay, that no man shall pos- 
sess property in two countries; and of 
whom, somebody within the house, for 
the House of Commons is a grave and 
sober assembly, ventures but to de- 
mand, a tax of seventy-five per cent ?— 
Or is this sample intended to delight 
those noblemen and gentlemen, with 
English names and English titles to 
Milesian and monastic property ; and 
of which property we know that a po- 
pish ecclesiastic, lately deceased, was 
employed some years ago, in procuring 
documentary evidence at the Vatican, 
where all the original proofs are 
lodged? Ina word, whom can this 
sample of reformed legislation rejoice, 
except the novus homo, or the rabble 
who aspire after this dignity—those 
unqualified members within the house, 
and those desperadoes without it, who 
have little or nothing to lose, and con- 
sequently, to whom any change must 
be beneficial ? 

On the just and elegantly expressed 
principle of one of the six hundred— 
that “such as the sample is, such is the 
bag,” however others may, we cannot 
sympathise with Mr. ae The 
quick march of intellect has been ac- 
—— by an awful hurry of events 

ou. I. 
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which the peaceful mind, till it has un- 
moored its affections from this turbu- 
lent earth, and anchored them in 
heaven, can contemplate but with 
gloomy and painful apprehension. On 
this fourth day of March we are pen- 
ning these remarks on the announce- 
ment of a bill for Church reform—a 
question, surely, of the most vital im- 
portance, whether we consider its na- 
ture, or its sweeping range, ever sub- 
jected to the consideration, or must we 
not rather say, the acceptance of a 
British legislature. Call it, if you will, 
the extraction of a cancer, which has 
struck its roots deep into the constitu- 
tion, and is preying upon its vitals : 
yet even this were no unimportant 
era in the life of the patient, and parti- 
cularly when the operation is to be 
performed by unskilful and inexperi- 
enced physicians, agitated into, and in 
office, by conflicting interests, and in 
whom the patient has no confidence. 
And yet, “before this waning moon 
has filled her horns,” and these lines 
have met the public eye, their subject 
will, probably, have become obsolete 
and uninteresting. The mangled re- 
mains of our church will have been 
hurried from the table of our political 
anatomy house, and buried out of 
sight, to give place to a fresh subject 
of newer and more absorbing interest. 
Our lately apprenticed legislators can 
acquire the art, in its detail, but by 
dissecting, successively, every member 
of the constitution. Or, if Mr. O*Con- 
nell refuses the royal assent to the bill 
for coercing Ireland, the Resurrection 
men or the Burkers, in these days of 
liberty, when “every man does that 
which is right in the sight of his own 
eyes—there is no king in Edom, a de- 
puty is King”—may snatch the patient 
rom the tedious hands of the physici- 
ans ; and he who now lies in the crisis 
of a painful and dangerous operation, 
may, “ere another moon,” be hurried 
to the field, and piked, or stoned, or 
shot through the head, by the “ heredi- 
= bondsmen.” 

ut Mr. Stanley has put this mea- 
sure in a new point of view, quite in 
keeping with his known character, as 
a finished gentleman—* homo factus 
ad unguem”—generous, high-minded, 
ofromantic honor, and fastidious—usque 
ad nauseam. Ina lofty flight of the 
eloquence of feeling, he makes his pa- 
thetic appeal ; not to the injustice of 
3H 
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the house, but to the magnanimity of 
the vietims, He apostrophizes the fa- 
mishing and persecuted survivors of 
the murdered clergy, scattered and 
peeled. He asks, even their suffrages 
to the bill, whose sole object is their 
spoliation. But, ona metive so ele- 
vated, as might almost reconcile them 
to their injuries, and cause them “ to 
take pleasure in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses.” 
While your bluff roundheads, who live 
more in the regions of reality than of 
speculation ; of facts, than fancies ; 
admire his bill with “delight and satis- 
faction,’ on account of the havoc 
which it has already wrought, and 
“ the principle of further amelioration 
which it contains :” in other words, 
because the first explosion has brought 
down the lofty towers of our Church 
Establishment to a_ sectarian level, 
shaken its foundations, and run a crack 
through the whole edifice ; Mr. Stanley 
ous to the clergy by an argument, 
of which none but a chivalrous, and 
youthful cavalier, who had never de- 
scended from the airy regions of ima- 
gination, to set foot upon our barbarous 
shore, could, in the ecstacies of imagi- 
nation, have evendreamed. Mr. Stan- 
ley is sure that “the clergy will be 
ready to sacrifice a part of their pro- 
perty to secure the affections of the peo- 
ple.” This must strike any body, out 
of Ireland, as a noble and fined. view 
of the subject. We have heard often 
of similar cases, but never heard them 
touched with a hand so delicate, or 
clothed in language, at once so elegant 
and just. We. have read in a book, 
which we fear that church reform is not 
calculated to bring into increased circu- 
lation, but which, we have no doubt, it 
will eause, as does every calamitous 
visitation, “ those who always loved to 
love the more,” ofa certain man going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
falling among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, 
and departed, leaving him half dead. 
The priests of those days, when the 
temple of God had been converted into 
a synagogue of Satan—when the house 
of prayer had been made a den of 
thieves, were never far distant from the 
nes of scenes of rapine. and 
violence. They looked upon him wel- 
tering in his blood ; but with this stage 
of the proceeding they had no concern. 
They passed by on the other side. 





“ Doubtless” they might have argued— 
“this was some obnoxious fellow, hos- 
tile to the feelings and interests of the 

ple. We know not whether we 
should not call this transaction a justi- 
fiable homicide, rather than a murder.” 
However, certain it is, from the relation, 
that the unfortunate man was alone, 
and, consequently, had no friend, like 
Mr. Stanley, to advise ; yea, in the zeal 
of friendship, to compel him to deliver 
up his purse, and strip off his raiment, 
for it oe that nothing short of this 
were ient, in order .“ to secure the 
affections of the people.” 

But to seek an: illustration nearer 
home—and certainly it were but pedan- 
try to travelto distant times or places, or 
even to refer to a book, which though 
freely circulated in these days of church 
abuse, may, haps, shortly be put 
out of circulation, by an Index expur- 
gatorius and another Papal i 
when my Lord Grey’s calendar of 
Trish. crime affords such. abundant 
material for selection: We have, in 
Ireland, often. heard of.an unarmed 
and unfriended traveller, or of a lone 
cottager surrendering his purse and 
arms.to an armed. gang of noonday 
robbers, to save'his person from brutal 
violence—perhaps his life. from the 
murderer's hand. But we never before 
heard his conduct attributed to.a motive 
so generous and delicate, and expressed 
in such courtly phrase, as that he sacri- 
ficed his purse and arms “to secure the 
affections of his plunderers.” But we 
have not had the advantage of a resi- 
dent. Sovereign anda resident Parlia- 
ment, to refine.our blunt feelings, and 
to temper and ae our strong and 
coarse phraseology. Though Lord 
Anglesey, as Mr. O’Connell and Dr. 
Baldwin, two aeaeent judges, have 
testified to the House of Commons, 
“shines:in conversation,” yet it cannot 
be expected that.a Viceroy of the pale, 
and with but a nominal. rule over the 
native lrish—pardon the term ; we con- 
stantly fancy, or rather feel ourselves 
back in the days of Charles and Straf- 
ford—can give the tone to Irish feeling 
and manners beyond the precinets of 
the Castle, in which all his Excellency’s 
Irish friends and willing subjects reside. 
An Irish Sovereign and an Irish Par- 
liament,te which the country was wr, 


t i subject, alo: 
Stee caer. 
In lack of every other hope except in 
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God, we often comfort ourselves with 
the homely proverb, “ when’ thi 
come to’ the - worst, they must mend.” 
Perhaps our present rulers may; in their 
wisdom, ‘devise, and, in their sweeping 
reform, ‘accomplish’ these - nec 
means, by whith we shall-soon improve 
in these ‘particalars. 

For a-moral reason we desire to ob- 
serve, that here; and every where, we 
shall speak of Lord Grey, Lord Angle- 
séy;’ Lord -Althorpe, ‘Mr. ‘Stanley, and 
any other ‘proper name we can be led 
to introduce, as representative of pub- 
lie character, and in its ‘public capacity 
as Premier, cee Ligis. 
lator, &c. &c., just as he who frequents 
the ‘theatre aks of King ‘Lear, 
Hamlet, or ello. ‘We make this 
observation’ because, while ‘we feel 
a liberty of applying ridicale, in a cer- 
tain degreé, and ‘of a certain kind, to 
public measures and- public names, we 
should feel self-condemned, were we 
to connect this with the person of the 
individual. We entirely feel with my 
Lord Anglesey on one point, and we 
believe but one—that there is no such 
man as Sir William Gossett. But we 
regret to say, we know there is 


such a public ae and ‘we 
th -m 


charge him, as such, wi licy, 
misdemeanour, political and religious 
profligacy, in addressing a letter—and 
such a letter! to’ the Roman Catholic 
RECTOR of Rath. But, perhaps, this 
= -A as it a A Non-entities 
should correspond with non-entities. 
And, as to the subject and spirit of 
that letter, perhaps: this is the way-in 
which matters are managed in the u 

per regions of imagination—the Utopia 
of reformed legislators. In seriousness 
—to us, a public proper name is but an 
abstract term, which represents certain 
principles, conduct, character, and mea- 
sures, ‘And, in ridiculing, or, as the 
case may require, more seriously cen- 
suring this term, we feel—and perhaps 
in such a matter, feeling is, as it regards 
ourselves, not a worse test of innocence 
than reason, that we are not, in ‘any 
degree, violating the law of love to the 
person of the individual. And if a 
church reformer be a profligate, and if 
a democrat be haughty, and if an abo- 
lisher of patronage seem toact but upon 
the principle of Caligula, that he may 
be: able, ‘with the devilish voracity of 
nepotism, to despatch the-whole-at a 
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— gulp : and if a minister, civil or 
ecclesiastical, be a petit maitre, we feel 
it no breach of charity to mark these 
ineonsistencies, and, as may best suit 
the subject, to laugh at the lighter, or 
solemnly reprobate the darker features 
of abstract character. 

But, indeed, we view such language 
as Mr. Stanley’s with serious alarm and 
unaffected sorrow, a8 an index of the 
weakness of Protestant interests. One 
of the most fatal-symptoms of a weak 
and declining cause, is when men are 
content—to use a vulgar phrase, as one 
must to express a vulgar thing—to 
suffer themselves to be humbugged, 
rather than appear to observe an in- 
jury or offence, which, if observed, must 
produce an open rupture. And when 
the. injurious, in default of better, are 
content to adopt arguments, which the 
are convinced have not less weight wit 
themselves than with those to- whom 
they are addressed. Arguments; which 
they use merely to throw a veil of 
decency, however slight, over the 
nakedness of injustice and oppression, 
and thus enable their victim to wink at 
his wrongs, and smile away his rights. 
This: sympton of weakness in the eause 
of order we see daily exhibited by its 
friends and enemies. On the one side 
there is an evident anxiety to see mea- 
sures which are deemed unavoidable, 
—and this very brokenness of spirit is 
that which renders them so—in the 
most hopeful point of view. To gi 
faint assent to arguments, and faint 
credence to declarations and promises, 
which common sense rejeets: to be 
half content in such a desperate state 
of things, that some ruinous measure 
has not been pressed still further ; or 
touched on our own immediate inte- 
rest : and to lean upon the professions 
of those, who have never promised but 
to betray. This is the grand principle 
of disunion, weakness, and disorgani 
tion. On the other side, we will so far 
compliment the understanding of Mr. 
Stanley, and his Whig and Radical 
brethren, at the expense indeed of their 
honesty, as to believe that they no more 
imagine, than does any man in Ireland, 
Protestant, or Papist, Tory, Whig, or 
Radical, that the partial, or even total 
confiscation of their property would 
secure to the Protestant Clergy the 
affections of the people. Or, that the 
present bill can, in any degree, tend to 
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the security of the established Church, 
however piteously mutilated and dis- 
membered. 

Do we then admit, that there are in- 
nate elements of repulsion, which must 
ever prevent the cordial union of the 
Protestant pastor and his Roman Ca- 
tholic parishioners? By no means, 
But we assert, that confiscation is not 
the menstruum to combine them. He 
who receives a wrong, may forgive; but 
he who does the wrong, seldom can. 
There are, in the mind and conscience 
of the injurious, a “ worm that dieth 
not, and a fire that is not quenched.” 
If, in theology, penitence on our 
is inse ly connected with pardon 
on God’s, not, indeed, as cause, but as 
effect ; so, in morals, sincere penitence 
for an injury must ever accompany a 
kindly feeling towards the injured. 
The Protestant Clergy, till within the 
last ten years, had the affections of the 
people. Tithe was freely and cheer- 
fully paid, even when the country was 
distracted by other causes, whether 
topical or general. The Protestant 
Clergy were, in many parishes, res- 


p and beloved; while the priest, 
as far as a could permit, was 


inwardly despised and hated. And 
both with reason. The Protestant 
Coereene of respectable connexions, 
probably the son of some neighbouring 
gentleman—and never were there, un- 
til the moral revolution of late years, 
greater aristocrats than the Irish pea- 
santry or men who had a greater vene- 
ration for birth and station—liberal by 
his birth and education, and rendered 
doubly liberal by his profession : per- 
haps the only resident gentleman in the 
parish: he and his family ministered to 
the wants of the people—supplied me- 
dicine.and other necessaries, in their 
sickness—comforted them in their afflic- 
tions—counselled then in their difficul- 
ties—visited them, familiarly, in their 
humble cottages. While, at the same 
time, as was the natural result of birth 
and education, without haughtiness or 
pride, they so maintained their own 
place, as to give value to their con- 
descensions. We are not here draw- 
ing the finished portrait of a Christian 
pastor, and then asserting that such 
were the Irish clergy. All that we 
have now described might result, and, 
doubtless, in many cases, did result, 
from the combination of gentle birth, 
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good education, honorable principle,and 
a sacred profession ; without, at the 
same time, a single peculiar of the 
toral character—a single real anxiety 
for the sou/s committed to him, Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic. Still, this 
want, where it did exist, could not ren- 
der him less amiable in the eyes of his 
Roman Catholic parishioners. They 
neither looked for the object, nor could 
detect its absence. All that they de- 
sired, and could estimate, he was. 
While, on the other hand, the priest, 
one of themselves—and envy is no bad 
foundation for hatred—returned among 
them, after a few years absence, in- 
vested with an arbitrary and mysterious 
authority, exercised without the suavity 
of a gentleman, but which, yet, they 
dared not to resist. The petty tyrant 
of the parish, Ebal was his throne, 
The sanctions of his will were spiritual 
thunders ; Hell his prison-house ; Re- 
versing the Apostle’s precept, “ Bless, 
and curse not,” he cursed the people 
from the altar, on which he, daily, cre- 
ated, and “ crucified afresh the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world.” He even laid his whip 
upon their backs, as liberally, as, per- 
haps, in former days, he had laid their 
whip upon their plough or car horses, 
for his hire ; or, as his brothers or cou- 
sins still laid their flails, and scythes, 
and cudgels, arn their corn, their mea- 
dowing, and their skulls. He was ge- 
nerally, a dabbler at least in farming. 
In habits, tastes, and familiar inter- 
course, upon a level with the people. 
Often a drunkard, and not seldom, a 
profligate ; the scenes of his drunken- 
ness, were the religious assemblies, the 
christenings, weddings, stations at which 
he presided, as the representative of 
God! the objects of his profligacy 
were his own parishioners! Never a 
benefactor, but always an exactor ; and, 
frequently, from indolence or avarice, 
refusing to the dying poor those rites, 
which he taught them were essential to 
their salvation, and which they were 
unable to purchase. From all these 
causes, he frequently crossed their 
worldly interests, feelings, and preju- 
dices ; and was mingled in their petty 
broils, 

We cannot here pass on, without re- 
cording a fact, within our own expe- 
rience, and confirmatory of one of the 
worst features of this character. A 
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convert from popery, in humble life, 
was attacked by a dangerous illness, 
and sup to be dyi Her rela- 
tives and former friends, who from the 
- hour of her conversion had not only 
deserted, but bitterly persecuted her, 
now crowded around her sick bed, hoping 
that by the application of a little oil to 
her dying body, they might save her im- 
mortal soul, or must we not rather say, 
“that they might glory in her flesh ?” 
For can the bitter persecutor of the 
body, be an intense lover of the soul ? 
One of these, with impassioned zeal, 
worthy of a better cause, exclaimed, 
“O Kitty, how can you die without 
the blessed oil?” Kitty rallied strength 
to answer, “ how did my sister die with- 
out it, when she hadn’t the money to 
ay for it?” Her sister some years be- 
ore, was lying on herdeath bed. The 

hysician had pronounced that a few 
oa must terminate her earthly career. 
They are solemn hours, even to him 
“ who knows in whom he hath believed.” 
They are unutterably awful to those, 
who have not “fled for refuge to the 
hope set before them in Christ Jesus,” 
oan “found joy and peace in believing.” 
The priest was hastily sent for. It was 
evening ; and the call was unwelcome. 
On her husband’s presenting himself, 
stating the urgency of the case, and 
beseeching the priest to accompany 
him, he was asked,if he had the cus- 
tomary fee, and confessed that he had 
not. His wife’s protracted illness had 
stripped him bare. But if he were 
obliged to work night and day, his re- 
verence should be the first man paid, 


Whether from indolence or avarice— 
the motive we leave to God, or shall 
we not rather say and hope, to his own 
conscience—the priest perseveringly 
refused to accompany the man, until he 
had procured the fee. The husband 
returned to a pauper family, and a dy- 
ing wife, with the heart rending intel- 
ligence, that poverty could inflict a 
keener wound, and supply a bitterer 
draught, than they had yet felt, or 
tasted. That a parting spirit, excom- 
municated, by poverty, from the com- 
munion of the nae below, must launch 
upon the ghostly regions of eternity, 
without that viaticum, which she had 
been taught, and believed, to be neces- 
sary to her salvation. The broken cis- 
tern had failed, and could not supply 
one drop of water to cool her tongue, 
tormented inthis flame. The broken 
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reed on which she had hitherto leaned, 
pierced her heart. Without supersti- 
tions to speak false peace to her soul. 
Without even the “lie in her right 
hand.” And without one christian 
friend, who could say, “ Behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” and tell her, that “ God 
is aspirit, and they who worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth ;” 
she died, inthe agonies of despair. 

Such were the men, and so circum- 
stanced, between whom the affections 
of the Roman Catholic had to choose. 
And in parishes where there were few 
resident gentry, or none; and where, 
consequently, the clergyman had ample 
field, and frequent call for the exercise 
of his qualities, as a country gentlemen 
of the first ,order—we say of the first 
order, through the ameliorating influ- 
ence of education and ange At 
such parishes particularly, we know 
many instances, where, the priest and 
the minister being brought thus into im- 
mediate and strong contrast, the former 
was the Moloch of his people’s super- 
stitious fears, dreaded, ated, but 
obeyed. The latter was the object of 
their affections, respected, venerated, 
and beloved. 

Why then, it will be asked, has the 
face of things so totally changed? Wh 
has the scene thus suddenly shifted, 
from a paradise to a pandemonium ? 
Whence the double transformation ? 
Why are the priests omnipotent ? And 
= are the protestant clergy robbed, 
as by one consent—driven from their 
parishes—some of the best among them 
murdered? And if their more aged 
Roman Catholic parishioners meet them 
with a look of suppressed respect, which 
seems to say, necessity is laid upon us, 
we,dare not countenance you ; why do 
those who have started into life, or 
sprung up into manhood, within the 
last ten years, follow them with insults 
and imprecations? why are these things 
so? we answer, The final cause is, that 
it is the good pleasure of God, that 
protestantism, having neglected its 
stewardship, shall be no longer steward. 
The proximate cause, by which, God 
has ¢ffected this counsel of his will, 
has been the infatuated mispolicy, and 
the political and religious profligacy of 
governmeént ; which would rule Ireland 
without a party—which would raise 
popery toa level with protestantism— 
and which would govern the people, 
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through the power and influence of the 
priests. 

When the sirocco of revolution which 
had passed over Europe and prostrated 
so many thrones, tainted our atmos- 
phere, the priests were not slow to 
perceive the revenue of wealth and 

r which they might attain, by 
loading on the people ; and the favour- 
able circumstances in which they were 
placed, by their organization and aw 
thority, for asserting this preeminence. 
In fact, they had but to jom the pope 
lar movement in order to lead it. Go- 
vernment saw and felt their power ; 
but did not see, that it was a power not 
unto edification, but to destruction. 
That they were cular to evil ; 
but impotent to good. That they could 
swell the revolutionary torrent, but if 
they dared to stem it, would be sub- 
merged beneath its waves. The priests 
were identified, by their interests, with 
the people, and, therefore, whatever 
power and influence were conferred on 
— and popery, strengthened the 

ands of the people in_their inroads 
upon the constitution. The base am- 
bition which was content to purchase a 
seat in the House of Commons, by 


cringing to a potest and supporting his 


measures, in direct opposition to pub- 
lic and personal interest, to conscience, 
and to privately expressed wishes, was, 
doubtless, the fulcrum upon which the 
lever of priestly influence over the go- 
vernment, rested. But had the 
vernment dealt, as well as it could, with 
= questions in the house, and not 
volunteered to open a communication 
with the priests: coquetting with them 
officially, in the hope of securing their 
favor—Had it not made them, con- 
trary to former practice, and the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, the ve- 
hicles of public charity, the inspectors 
of schools, the authenticators of a cen- 
sus, the ex-officio managers of boards 
of health—In short, had the govern- 
ment put no honor upon priests and 
popery. “ in the sight of the people,” 
ut suffered both to remain in the ob- 
scurity, which the birth and education 
of the one, and the merits of the other, 
viewed civilly or theologically, merit- 
ed; much of that power which has 
transformed the cringing priest into 
the insolent demagogue, and accom- 
modating popery into a stern tyranny, 
and which never could have been made 
available butto a revolutionary govern- 
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ment, ready to pull down, and, if it 
could, rebuild, every thing in Church 
and State, could have been withheld. 
ing as the circumstances to which 
we have alluded may seem, yet these, 
connected ‘with the withdrawal of 
ts and privileges from Protestant 
jocieties, and the evident design of 
government to conciliate one system, 
at the expénse'of the other, subtracted 
from protestantism, and gave to po- 
ery, a spirit and power, which none, 
fut those who lived among the people, 
and were enabléd to observe, closely, 
the daily —. which the clouding 
or clearing of their prospects, pro- 
daced in the barometer of popular feel- 
ing, could fully estimate. 

If we were asked to pomt out the 
crisis of the political sa mien the 
country perished throug’ lect, we 
should. refer to the’ time of the Ribbon 
processions. ‘The first of these, vi- 
gorously put down, ‘would, humanly 

ing, have saved the country. 
hin‘ one month, these wrought a 
transformation in the character, feel- 
ings, and hopes of the people, almost 
magical. e demonstration of num- 
bers, and physical force ; the unity of 
feeling, and object: the semblance of 
ae order, and the undisturbed use 
of military insignia, and of banners 
with the most revolutionary and trea- 
sonable mottos and devices : the con- 
nivance of government, whetherthrough 
fear or favor: the riotous and inso- 
lent exhilaration of the one party, and 
the complete depression of the other ; 
gavé a strength to the cause of the 
eople, and’ a power to the abettors of 
it, which made’ 'the timid or reluctant 
Roman Catholic ‘feel, that it was no 
longer safe’to halt between two opi- 
nions ; and that the ark of refuge was 
on the side of the people. Many, 
then, for the first time, committed 
themselves; and in a revolution 
movement, he who dtaws the sword, 
will fling away the scabbard. The first 
of these processions which we wit- 
nessed, was formed, almost exclusively, 
by the very lowest of the people ; and 
was viewed by the more decent, rather 
as a ludicrous spectdcle, in which they 
would be ashamed to take a part, than 
as aserious' movement. The second 
meeting, in each village, was attended 
by some of a better class, from the ad- 
joiming villages and neighbourhood ; 
but who, still, hesitated to appear, 
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each, in his own home procession, 
The last meeting had fully effected the 
desired object. It had enlisted all, 
without any shyness, or any effort at 
concealment ; and, with the exception 
of the Protestants, exhibited the posse 
comitatus. We saw and heard from the 
Church, at which we attended divine 
service on that Sabbath—if Sabbath we 
may call it—detachments with bands 
and banners, belts and sashes, cavalry 
and infantry, marching and counter- 
marching, and subsequently drawn up, 
upon a neighbouring common, to the 
estimated amount of from twenty to 
thirty thousand. That day convinced 
us, that the cause of order was either 
betrayed, or desperate, and that the 
fate of Ireland was decided, 

Net to dwell upon the awful profli- 
gacy, of raising a creed pronounced 
“damnable and idolatrous,” to a level 
with protestantis—for, observe, that 
this is an overt. and positive act, and 
involves a far different moral principle, 
and a far more heinous culpability, 
than that of neglecting to create a re- 
ligious ascendancy which did not pre« 
viously exist—could there, we ask, 
but experience has already answered, 
be a more infatuated policy, than that 
of endéavouring to govern a country, 
by holding an even balance between 
two, parties, so circumstanced, and so 
affected to English rule, as the protest- 
ant and papist of Ireland, the one, 
linked to it, by every tie of interest 
and feeling: the other, dissevered 
from it, by every conceivable hostile 
prejudice. The one, deeply anxious 
to co-operate with government, in 
every plan for the firmer establishment 
of its power. The other, ever an- 
xious to thwart and to defeat it. Seek- 
ing to attain its objects, by conspiracy, 
treason, and insurrection. Receiving 
favours without gratitude—nay, con- 
verting them into offensive weapons. 
In a truly Irish spirit, making the re- 
ceipt of one benetit, the ground of 
peal for another, and if that other, mm 
infinite succession, however injurious, 
or unjust, be not granted, to those stur- 
dy beggars, taxing every resource of 
ingenuity and violence, to compel a 
surrender. So that, at this moment, 
in the zeal of their patriotism, they 
threaten us with national bankruptcy 
and ruin, by a demand for gold. And 
are these men to be levelled with pro- 
testants, who, notwithstanding all their 
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wrongs, are so identified with English 
rule, that even yet—nor until this level 
is effected, or insure process of being 
effected, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, their religious liberty endan- 

ered—will they desire to throw it off, 
f even-handed justice, without refer- 
ence to consequences, be the object of 
our rulers—If their motto be, “ Fiat 
justitia ruat cexlum,” we cheer them 
forward, and “ bid them God speed in 
the name of the Lord.” But we tell 
them, that by every law of God and 
man, submission and attachment to a 
government, constitute the legitimate 
claims to its protection and favor. And 
therefore, we assert, that it is no less 
just, than expedient, that government 
should rally to the principles of the 
constitution, and combine every re- 
source, and every party favorable to 
English connexion, to crush a faction, 
powerful, revolutionary, and steadily 
advancing ; which no principles can 
bind—no favors can attach—and no 
concessions can satisfy. 

But we retort the question, and ask, 
why are the clergy hated? What 
have they done to merit it? As indi- 
viduals, they have endured, with the 
most amazing forbearance, persecu- 
tions and privations, which we shrink 
from exposing to the rude eye of the 
coarse aud unfeeling. Asa body, they 
have maintained "the most dignified 
silence, in the midst of clamour and 
misrepresentation. Again, as indivi, 
duals, when demagogues had been per- 
mitted to array against them the phy- 
sical force of the country, government 
left these ministers of peace, to fight 
their battle, and to lead on the forlorn 
hope, in the defence of property, order, 
and religion. They bid them to call 
out, and officer, military and police, and 
assert their rights at the point of the 
bayonet. Bat ifone drop of blood accom- 
panied the pound of flesh, their agents 
were sacrificed, by these “ most righ- 
teous judges,” to the manes of armed 
robbers, to appease the sovereign peo- 
ple.. A few felt it their os ul daty 
to the great cause in whieh they were 
embarked, to put to trial the means to 
which government referred them, that 
blame might not be imputed to them, 
and the church, thus, prejudiced. But 
consequences ensued, which the clergy 
have put it to the proof, that they 
would rather starve, than permit to be 
repeated. In the extremest poverty ;: 
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with indisputable rights ; and thrown, 
by government, upon the military, for 
the assertion of those rights ; with the 
few exceptions to which we have re- 
ferred, and those on just principle, the 
clergy of the South may take up the 
words of Moses, and say, “I have not 
taken one ass from them, neither have 
I hurt one ofthem.” Again, as a body, 
they have not even appeared in the 
political arena, throughout these agi- 
tated times, when almost every class, 
and creed, and individual, has been 
brought forward. Against Catholic 
emancipation, or parliamentary reform, 
private plunder, or public confiscation, 
they held no meeting—signed no peti- 
tion—forwarded no remonstrance— 
entered no protest. We confess, that 
sometimes, in the feverish hurry of 
events, we have felt a transient wish 
that this were otherwise ; and that this 
— and influential body, had risen 
m the greatness of its strength and 
influence, and firmly protested against 
its wrongs, and warned infidel poli- 
ticians, of the ruin, which they were 
bringing down upon the land. But we 
now feel otherwise. We now see the 
spirit of the times, and the fruitlessness 


of every effort to stay the hand of the 
destroying angel, but with the blood of 


sprinkling. And though every honest 
and manly effort should be made, tostay 
the inroads of infidelity and superstition, 
upon the ark of our church, and the 
citadel of our constitution ; and though 
all who deserve the name of man, 
should be ready to perish in the breach : 
yet we cannot, now, but rejoice, that 
our clergy, as a body, have not volun- 
teered to implicate themselves in the 
strivings of the potsherds of the earth. 
Butratherthan degrade themselves by a 
scuffle, to which they should never have 
been subjected, have wrap their 
gownsaround them, and with the dignity 
of Roman senators, and as we know in 
the case of some, and hope, of others, 
with the meekness of Christians, have 
resigned themselves, without a strug- 
gle, to insult, plunder, and, if such be 
the Divine will, death. If, then, it be 
asked, why are the clergy hated? we 
answer, because they have been plun- 
dered and oppressed ; and the plun- 
derer and oppressor, to justify himself, 
and to prevent conscience and common 
feeling from becoming troublesome, 
must lash himself into rage and hatred. 
If, again, it be asked, but, why have the 
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clergy, such as you describe them, been 
selected as the objects of plunder and 
oppression ? We answer, because they 
have been pointed at by demagogues, 
by priests, and by government! We 
remember having been much interested, 
in our boyish days, with the account, 
po by Cowper the poet, of a pet 
are, to which he introduced a pet 
spaniel, that had never been trained to 
the chace. And we remember, too, 
our longing, as youth ever will, to “go 
and do likewise.” It cannot be to 
diverge unprofitably from our subject, 
“the prospects of the country,” if we 
earnestly exhort parents, to remember 
this imitative propensity of childhood ; 
for, on it, their example will, in a great 
measure, build the character and des- 
tiny of the future man. Earth is the 
great school for heaven. Time the 
great trainer for eternity. The sons 
of the sportsman will, with solitary ex- 
ceptions, be sportsmen also ; that is, 
lovers of dissipating pleasure, not sub- 
jects of moral discipline. A parent 
would find it difficult to show, how his 
sporting propensities, transplanted into 
the habits and character of his child, 
could bear favourably upon its eternal 
destiny. One peace-making desire in 
childhood, if adequately cherished and 
developed, might at least, have been the 
dawning of a meetness for that reno- 
vated paradise, where “the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead 
them.” These animals, Cowper tells 
us, were, in all respects, sociable and 
friendly. They ate bread, at the same 
time, out of the same hand. And, as 
if considermg rationally, the source 
and circumstances of their supply, 
neither seemed to think his rights 
infringed, or his portion, in any de- 
_ diminished, by that of the other. 

ence Cowper, justly, argues, that 
there is no natural antipathy between 
dog and hare; and, thus, strikes down 
the only thing in the way of argument 
we ever heard, to justify, not indeed 
hunting, as a sport, but the procuring 
of the animal by this tedious and cruel 
process. He argues that the fear and 
enmity are superinduced, by training 
and circumstance, upon their original 
natures. That the pursuit of the one 
occasions the flight of the other; and 
that the dog pursues, because he is 
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trained to it. In fact, all may be re- 
solved into that misrule, through which 
“ the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together.” But Cowper's gov- 
ernment was well ordered; and, there- 
fore, his subjects, like brethren, “ dwelt 
together in unity.” He fomented no 
jealousies; nor did he suffer others to 
do so. He never, like the Nimrods of 
the ee day, hallooed the dog after 
the hare, and cried, Agitate! agitate! 
agitate! Not that we pretend to say, 
from personal knowledge, that this 
fashionable and highly sanctioned term 
has superseded the sporting phrase- 
ology of former times, and is in gene- 
ral use at the fox covers. The fact is 
we do not frequent them. The argu- 
ment for the lawfulness—nay, the me- 
ritoriousness of fox hunting, derived 
from hereditary succession to Hercules, 
in his self-denying labor to clear the 
castle of ravenous wild beasts, we were 
obliged, in candor, to give up as unten- 
able, when a subscription was entered 
into, to stock again the depopulated 
covers. This, we thought, was rather 
to weave Penelope’s web. And, the 
obligation being removed, we had de- 
cided objections, both on the grounds 
of religion and humanity, to a sport, 
“which drawsits pleasure fromanother’s 
pain.” But to return to Cowper. He 
never even hinted that hares “should 
be extinguished,” and that dogs should 
be parties to the chace, and dividers of 
the spoil. And, therefore, Cowper's 
hare died, as he informs us, “ March 
9th, 1786, aged eleven years and ele- 
ven months, of mere old age, and, ap- 
= , without pain.” May our 
orebodings be groundless. May the 
hand of ‘time slowly grave a similar 
epitaph upon the tombs of our Pro- 
testant clergy. As a body, respectable, 
amiable, and charitable. In individual 


cases, and those not a few, eminently 


pious and devoted. 

But let us turn from contemplatin 
the puppets of a day, raised up by God, 
as was Pharaoh, to make his power 
known; or, as the Assyrian, to scourge 
his people. Let us turn from contem- 
plating the spoliation of our church, 
und the fate of its ministers, and extend 
our contemplations to the probable des- 
tiny of our country. And, if centuries 
are still to roll over her, before the res- 
titution of all things, when “ the king- 
doms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his 

Vou. I, 
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Christ.” If the seventh chiliad of the 
world’s age is not to be a millennial 
sabbath, when God himself will take 
unto him his great power, and reign— 
the only potentate—* a consummation 
devoutly to be wished”—what, let us 
ask, in this lapse of ages, will be the 
aspect of our kingdom, in religion, ci- 
vilization, and prosperity? This is, 
indeed, an interesting question : but 
who can answer it? Whence can we 
procure a guide and torch, with which 
to explore the dark caverns of futurity? 
and, prematurely, bring to light the 
embryos of future events, now hidden 
in the womb of time? History and 
prophecy supply them. History fur- 
nishes a chart, that marks the course 
by which each nation sailed, through 
waves and tempests, to happiness and 
glory. It records the character and 
principles of “the pilot who weathered 
the storm.” It points out the rocks on 
which she struck. ‘It tells, how after 
she had thrown overboard, successively, 
every resource which could render the 
vessel manageable—every treasure and 
ornament which could render her worth 

reserving : her crew rioting in reck- 
| intoxication ; and doubly damning 
themselves, by—in such an hour!— 
senseless plunder, she went down, a 
miserable and shattered hulk—un- 
mourned and unobserved. And her 
latter end was, that she perished for 
ever. We have, too, the more sure 
word of prophecy, asa light shining 
into the dark places of the future ; and 
enabling us to speculate upon the poli- 
tical events, by embodying the princi- 
ples of legislation in axioms simple as 
these, “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any 

eople.” “ The throne is established 
by righteousness.” “ There is no wis- 
dom, nor understanding, nor counsel, 
against the Lord.” 

Profligate politicians, who know no 
clue through the dark and muddy 
labyrinths, in which, a Machiavelian 
policy has entangled them—save pre- 
sent expediency—may laugh at the 
philosophy of history ; and deny that 
the volume of the past can furnish an 
principles of practical value, to guide 
us through the future. The infidel 
may mock at scripture. The advocate 
of expediency, may, in full consistency 
with fis principles, deem history, sa- 
cred or profane, “an old almanack.” 
Such the reformed ee” of these 
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with indisputable rights ; and thrown, 
by government, upon the military, for 
the assertion of those rights ; with the 
few exceptions to which we have re- 
ferred, and those on just principle, the 
clergy of the South may take up the 
words of Moses, and say, “I have not 
taken one ass from them, neither have 
I hurt one of them.” Again, as a body, 
they have not even appeared in the 
political arena, throughout these agi- 
tated times, when almost every class, 
and creed, and individual, has been 
brought forward. Against Catholic 
emancipation, or parliamentary reform, 
private plunder, or public confiscation, 
they held no meeting—signed no peti- 
tion—forwarded no remonstrance— 
entered no protest. We confess, that 
sometimes, in the feverish hurry of 
events, we have felt a transient wish 
that this were otherwise ; and that this 
— and influential body, had risen 
m the greatness of its strength and 
influence, and firmly protested against 
its wrongs, and warned infidel poli- 
ticians, of the ruin, which they were 
bringing down upon the land. But we 
now feel otherwise. We now see the 
spirit of the times, and the fruitlessness 
of every effort to stay the hand of the 
destroying angel, but with the blood of 
sprinkling. And though every honest 
and manly effort should be made, tostay 
the inroads of infidelity and superstition, 
upon the ark of our church, and the 
citadel of our constitution ; and though 
all who deserve the name of man, 
should be ready to perish in the breach : 
yet we cannot, now, but rejoice, that 
our clergy, as a body, have not volun- 
teered to implicate themselves in the 
strivings of the potsherds of the earth. 
Butratherthan degrade themselves by a 
scuffle, to which they should never have 
been subjected, have wrapped their 
gownsaround them, and with the dignity 
of Roman senators, and as we know in 
the case of some, and hope, of others, 
with the meekness of Christians, have 
resigned themselves, without a strug- 
gle, to insult, plunder, and, if such be 
the Divine will, death. If, then, it be 
asked, why are the clergy hated? we 
answer, because they have been plun- 
dered and oppressed ; and the plun- 
derer and oppressor, to justify himself, 
and to prevent conscience and common 
feeling from becoming troublesome, 
must lash himself into rage and hatred. 
If, again, it be asked, but, why have the 
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clergy, such as you describe them, been 
selected as the objects of plunder and 
oppression ? We answer, because they 
have been pointed at by demagogues, 
by: priests, and by government! We 
remember having been much interested, 
in our boyish days, with the account, 
iven by Cowper the poet, of a pet 
are, to which he introduced a pet 
spaniel, that had never been trained to 
the chace. And we remember, too, 
our longing, as youth ever will, to “go 
and do likewise.” It cannot be to 
diverge unprofitably from our subject, 
“the prospects of the country,” if we 
earnestly exhort parents, to remember 
this imitative propensity of childhood ; 
for, on it, their example will, in a great 
measure, build the character and des- 
tiny of the future man. Earth is the 
great school for heaven. Time the 
great trainer for eternity. The sons 
of the sportsman will, with solitary ex- 
ceptions, be sportsmen also ; that is, 
lovers of dissipating pleasure, not sub- 
jects of moral discipline. A parent 
would find it difficult to show, how his 
ous propensities, transplanted into 
the habits and character of his child, 
could bear favourably upon its eternal 
destiny. One peace-making desire in 
childhood, if adequately cherished and 
developed, might at least, have been the 
dawning of a meetness for that reno- 
vated paradise, where “the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together ; and a little child shall lead 
them.” These animals, Cowper tells 
us, were, in all respects, sociable and 
friendly. They ate bread, at the same 
time, out of the same hand. And, as 
if considermg rationally, the source 
and circumstances of their supply, 
neither seemed to think his rights 
infringed, or his portion, in any de- 
- diminished, by that of the other. 
ence Cowper, justly, argues, that 
there is no natural antipathy between 
dog and hare; and, thus, strikes down 
the only thing in the way of argument 
we ever heard, to justify, not indeed 
hunting, as a sport, but the procuring 
of the animal by this tedious and cruel 
process. He argues that the fear and 
enmity are superinduced, by training 
and circumstance, upon their original 
natures. That the pursuit of the one 
occasions the flight of the other; and 
that the dog pursues, because he is 
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trained to it. In fact, all may be re- 
solved into that misrule, through which 
“ the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth together.” But Cowper's gov- 
ernment was well ordered; and, there- 
fore, his subjects, like brethren, “ dwelt 
together in unity.” He fomented no 
jealousies; nor did he suffer others to 
do so. He never, like the Nimrods of 
the — day, hallooed the dog after 
the hare, and cried, Agitate! agitate! 
agitate! Not that we pretend to say, 
from personal knowledge, that this 
fashionable and highly sanctioned term 
has superseded the sporting phrase- 
ology of former times, and is in gene- 
ral use at the fox covers. The fact is 
we do not frequent them. The argu- 
ment for the lawfulness—nay, the me- 
ritoriousness of fox hunting, derived 
from hereditary succession to Hercules, 
in his self-denying labor to clear the 
castle of ravenous wild beasts, we were 
obliged, in candor, to give up as unten- 
able, when a subscription was entered 
into, to stock again the depopulated 
covers. This, we thought, was rather 
to weave Penelope’s web. And, the 
obligation being removed, we had de- 
cided objections, both on the grounds 
of religion and humanity, to a sport, 
“which drawsits pleasure fromanother’s 
pain.” But to return to Cowper. He 
never even hinted that hares “should 
be extinguished,” and that dogs should 
be parties to the chace, and dividers of 
the spoil. And, therefore, Cowper's 
hare died, as he informs us, “ March 
9th, 1786, aged eleven years and ele- 
ven months, of mere old age, and, ap- 
— without pain.” May our 
orebodings be groundless. May the 
hand of ‘time slowly grave a similar 
epitaph upon the tombs of our Pro- 
testant clergy. As a body, respectable, 
amiable, and charitable. In individual 


cases, and those not a few, eminently 


pious and devoted. 

But let us turn from contemplatin 
the puppets of a day, raised up by God, 
as was Pharaoh, to make his power 
known ; or, as the Assyrian, to scourge 
his people. Let us turn from contem- 
plating the spoliation of our church, 
und the fate of its ministers, and extend 
our contemplations to the probable des- 
tiny of our country. And, if centuries 
are still to roll over her, before the res- 
titution of all things, when “ the king- 
doms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his 
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Christ.” If the seventh chiliad of the 
world’s age is not to be a millennial 
sabbath, when God himself will take 
unto him his great power, and reign— 
the only potentate—* a consummation 
devoutly to be wished”—what, let us 
ask, in this lapse of ages, will be the 
aspect of our kingdom, in religion, ci- 
vilization, and prosperity? This is, 
indeed, an interesting question : but 
who can answer it? Whence can we 
procure a guide and torch, with which 
to explore the dark caverns of futurity? 
and, prematurely, bring to light the 
embryos of future events, now hidden 
in the womb of time? History and 
prophecy supply them. History fur- 
nishes a chart, that marks the course 
by which each nation sailed, through 
waves and tempests, to happiness and 
glory. It records the character and 
principles of “the pilot who weathered 
the storm.” It points out the rocks on 
which she struck. ‘It tells, how after 
she had thrown overboard, successively, 
every resource which could render the 
vessel manageable—every treasure and 
ornament which could render her worth 
reserving: her crew rioting in reck- 
fas intoxication ; and doubly damning 
themselves, by—in such an hour!— 
senseless plunder, she went down, a 
miserable and shattered hulk—un- 
mourned and unobserved. And her 
latter end was, that she perished for 
ever. We have, too, the more sure 
word of prophecy, asa light shining 
into the dark places of the future ; and 
enabling us to speculate upon the poli- 
tical events, by embodying the princi- 
ples of legislation in axioms simple as 
these, “ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any 
eople.” “ The throne is established 
o righteousness.” “ There is no wis- 
dom, nor understanding, nor counsel, 
against the Lord.” 

Profligate politicians, who know no 
clue through the dark and muddy 
labyrinths, in which, a Machiavelian 
policy has entangled them—save pre- 
sent expediency—may laugh at the 
philosophy of history ; and deny that 
the volume of the past can furnish any 
principles of practical value, to guide 
us through the future. The infidel 
may mock at scripture. The advocate 
of expediency, may, in full consistency 
with fis principles, deem history, sa- 
cred or profane, “an old almanack.” 
Such the reformed ematede of these 
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intellectual days! But those, who, 
— into their own bosoms, can 
there find an argument, that there have 
been, because there now are, men who 
would prefer honor—and still more, 
conscience, above place, and pension, 
and patronage—above power but to do 
evil; and honors that brand with infa- 
my—men who governing themselves 
by steady principles, would thus govern 
the country also—who have meen 
their political creed in the archives of 
history, and would rather that the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed 
them up quick, than that they could be 
daaguen before the bar of public opi- 
nion; confronted with their own prin- 
ciples ; and nn - traitors and 
Pe rm ese men have a key to 
the volume of history—a clue en 
the labyrinth of diplomacy. Their in- 
tellectual vision is depurated from the 
= : selfishness ; and — be- 
yon e narrow range of tempo 

expediency. Men of honest, and, thane 
fore enlarged minds, can grasp the 
principles which connect superficially 
detached and isolated facts, in the re- 
lation of cause and effect; and which 
render history, not a mere register of 
by-gone dates, and antiquated names, 
and obsolete facts, but a perpetual com- 
mentary on the Wordof God ; andwhich 
confer a itthe imperishable durability 
and high dignity of the first of sciences 
—the science of the human mind. 

In considering the prospects of the 
country, it is not our design to enter 
into political details; and, by political 
synthesis, to trace each vicious princi- 

le into its ruinous effects. The nation 

as, by its representatives and rulers, 
trifled with its peculiar Christian privi- 
leges and obligations—coquetted with 
Antichrist—and is, we deeply fear, 
about to push, with impious hand, the 
long-suffering of God to the utmost 
verge of endurance : and, by deserting 
the guide of her youth and the cove- 
nant of her God, and by, formally 
contracting an adulterous connection 
with the Mother of Harlots—to apos- 
tatize from God. To this awful catas- 
trophe, we say, and believe, that her 

litical and religious profligacy— 
her expediency—her radicalism—her 
Popery, and her infidelity—all tend. 
These things being so, we would en- 
quire, whether, from the history of the 
past, and the prophecy of the future, 
we can collect materials of an induction, 


from which to predict the destiny of 
such a nation. And we would warn 
those whom our pages may reach, “not 
to be partakers of her sins, that they 
receive not of her plagues.” 

If we, at all, reflect or look abroad, 
we must perceive, that the analogy of 
this lower world, in its various depart- 
ments, sheds but a gloomy light on the 
prospects of our country. We see all 
things, here below, the subjects of cor- 
ruption and decay. All have, as it 
were, their phases, similar to those of 
the changing moon. « They rise weakly 
in twilight dimness. They shine in cre- 
scent—then, meridian splendor. They 
wane, and set in darkness. The ma- 
terial—vegetable—and animal world, 
all trace the same circle, from verdant 
spring to hoary winter—from helpless 
infancy, to helpless age—from earth to 
ashes. “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return,” is the law which, 
alike, governs all. The towering palaces 
of Eastern luxury and imperial pride— 
the impregnable fortresses of power 
and ambition : the magnificent temples 
of the heathen deity, which, once, “all 
Asia, and the world womens ?” even 
that glorious temple, which the divine 
presence inhabited; and in which, in- 
carnate Deity walked and taught: the 
simple spires of Christianity : the gaudy 
domes of Mahomedanism—all sink in 
one common ruin! They rise from 
earth—flourish—then crumble into earth 
again! The plant buds—blossoms— 
and decays! The animal passes from 
the imbecility of infancy, to the imbe- 
cility of age and decrepitude, with a 
bright, but brief interval of vigour and 
glory. All—animal—vegetable—and 
material, share the same destiny. The 
withering breath of time passeth over 
each, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof knoweth it no more. 

Nor are the individuals of the hu- 
man race ; nor are its congregated 
societies, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
exempt from the operation of this uni- 
versal law. How soon do the bloom 
of beauty, and the elastic step of 
youth and vigour, give place to the fur- 
rowed brow, and tottering tread of in- 
firmity and age. Yet even these live 
to bury their pleasant offspring—their 
warm feelings—and young hopes—and 
bright imaginings. And in the deep 
and cloudy solitude of that moral ce- 
metery, the time-worn or blighted 
heart ; memory must often wander, in 
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mournful mood, amid the frequent se- 
pulchres of buried joys and disappoint- 
ed expectations. It lives in a region 
of widowed associations —wounded 
sensibilities—faded impressions ; where 
even hope can discern no brightening 
vista, but by that solitary ray which 
descends from above, upon the opening 
tomb, and which imparts to the mourn- 
er present peace, by bringing to light, 
life and immortality. 

But it ls upon the walls of palaces 
and fortresses—upon the site of an- 
cient cities, and upon the map of na- 
tions, that we can read, most clearly 
‘inscribed, that hand-writing of the 
fingers of time, “ Thou art weighed in 
the balances, and found wanting. The 
glory has departed from thee.” Where 
now is Babylon, the glory of the 
Chaldees’ excellency ; whose embat- 
tled walls enclosed an area of sixty 
miles ; and whose tower, once, thought 
to scale the heavens, and rival the ci- 
tadel of God? Where is Nineveh, 
that exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey, wherein were more than 
six score thousand persons, that could 
not discern between their right hand 
and their left hand? No traveller can 
tell. They have, long since, been 
swept with the besom of destruction, 
and blotted from the map of existence. 
Where are Tyre and Sidon, those an- 
cient cities—the abode of merchant- 
princes—the emporium of a world’s 
commerce? A solitary fisherman, as 
he points to the barren rock on which, 
his net is drying, answers, There ! 
Where is Thebes, which, once, poured 
its warriors through a hundred gates ? 
It lives but in the poet’s verse. Where 
are Thadmor in the desert, and Heli- 
opolis, and Petra, whose names are a 
magic spell, by which memory opens 
to imagination, regions of splendor 
and renown? Magnificent sepulchres 
—and prostrate columns—and deserted 
temples—and untenanted palaces—re- 
modelled all, by ruin, as the architect, 
have erected over them a cenotaph, to 
ww their names from oblivion.— 

ut desolation, with out-spread wings, 
broods upon the tomb, and guards the 
city of the dead. The busy hum of 
life is heard no more at all, mit. The 
human face divine is seen no more at 
all,in it, You call aloud amid these 
stupendous monuments of the skill and 
power and frequency of man; and 
there is no voice, neither any that 
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answers—save echo—the voice of de- 
solation ! Look throughout Hindostan, 
that land, at once, of giant and fairy 
magnificence, in ruins : which presents 
the aspect of a land wholly and sud- 
denly bereft of its national identity ; 
as if suddenly desolated of human life, 
in ages long gone by ; and after cen- 
turies of solitary splendor, re-peopled 
with a dwarfed and uncongenial race. 
But, view the pecepects of our coun- 
try, by the clear light of more modern 
times. What does Europe exhibit but 
a theatre of revolutions ; a history of 
nations, successively, bursting their 
chains : emerging into independence 
through the avenue of political virtue: 
and, from weak beginnings, patiently 
struggling upwards to glory, power, 
and dominion. Then, commerce flou- 
rishing—and luxury diffused—and pa- 
triots venal—and. population teeming 
—and vice ripening in the hot-bed of 
prosperity—a general diffusion of su- 
perticial Leowtedee, without solid prin- 
ciple—of liberty, without self-controul 
—the aristocracy degenerated—the 
democracy insolent and encroaching. 
Until each shoots down again,—a fal- 
ling star—into the abysses of moral 
debasement, and political degradation ? 
Has Spain? Has Portugal? Has 
Italy ? Has Greece, already run this 
course ? Is America—perhaps,. too, 
Russia, still, ascending? Has Great 
Britain already passed the fatal crisis ? 
And do, her political expediency sub- 
stituted for political principle : her un- 
blushing profligacy, for modest virtue : 
her swarming and famishing myriads 
thirsting for the possessions and the 
blood of her pampered and luxurious 
few : her reckless spirit of anarchy, in 
place of the thoughtful spirit of order 
and prosperity: her incestuous and 
monster-generating commerce of su- 
perstition and infidelity :—Do theseall, 
with united voice proclaim, that she has 
been weighed in the balances, and 
found wanting ; and that the glory has 
departed from her ? 
ut is Great Britain to be cast down, 
not only from her political preeminence 
among the nations; but, alas, from 
her religious preeminence among the 
Churches? Is she who clung to the 
ark of pure and undefiled religion, 
during the night of superstition, and 
amid the deluge of infidelity : who fos- 
tered the reformation: to whom were 
committed the oracles of God: and 
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from whose shores that angel winged 
his way, who flies with the everlasting 
gospel, to every nation under heaven : 
Is she, not only to sink in the scale of 
nations; but also to be deserted of 
God; and abandoned, at the last, to 

rofligacy, superstition, and infidelity ? 
ft isa aivene question. Let us, before 
we answer, view it by the light which 
God’s past dealings with the churches 
throws upon it. Let us trace the his- 
tory of Christianity in its progress 
throughout the churches. And let us 
mark, how the Divine Spirit, like 
Noah’s dove, sought in each, succes- 
sively, to find rest for the sole of its 
foot : and when it failed of effecting its 
great object in each : when worldliness, 
and immorality, and ungodliness, affright- 
ed this pure and heavenly visitant ; how 
it spread its light wings, and fled away ; 
and left that church to all the horrors of 
a tenfold deeper night. For “it were 
better never to have known the way of 
righteousness, than having known, to 
turn from this holy commandment 
given us.” “If the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? 
It is, henceforth, good for nothing, but 
to be cast out, and trodden under foot 
of men.” 

Let us, then, rapidly trace the course 
of that gospel,which wasto be preached 
among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem : and let us, first, contrast Jeru- 
salem as it now is, with Jerusalem as it 
was, in those days, when our Lord is- 
sued that commission; or, when the 
spirit, poured out from on high, ani- 
mated its first christian church. When 
the disciples of that church “were of 
one heart and one mind; and con- 
tinuing daily in the temple, and break- 
ing bread from house to house, did eat 
their meat in gladness, and singleness 
of heart ; praising God, and having 
favour with all the people.” 

Whereis, then, that temple, which, 
once, like the ark amid the deluge, 
maintained the truth and unity of the 
living God, amid the flood of an idola- 
trous world ; or, like the beacon upon 
the shores of a tempestuous ocean, shed 
its cheering light upon many, who sat 
in darkness and the shadow of death, 
without hope, and without God, in the 
world ? where is, now, that temple, in 
which, God himself dwelt, by a visible 
manifestation of the Divine glory ? 
Where is that temple, in which, Jesus, 
God manifest in flesh, prayed, and 





preached, and taught? The Divine 
vengeance has swept, with the besom 
of destruction, this once loved habita- 
tion of the living God. Its very foun- 
dations, in fulfilment of his own pro- 
phetic warning, have disappeared. And 
on its site there stands, indeed, a tem- 
ple ; and from that temple prayers and 
praises ascend ; but not to the living 
and true God—but to the impostor 
Mahomet. Look at the land which 
surrounded the temple, and which, 
once, was called holy; because the 
chosen vineyard of God—because trod- 
den by the feet of his prophets and 
apostles—because trodden by the feet 
of his beloved Son. And behold it, 
now, trampled and desecrated by the 
feet of the infidel. Look at that holy 
mountain, on which, once, stood the 
cross of our master and only Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, there dying for us: that 
cross which was the great altar of pro- 
pitiation for a guilty and perishing 
world: the banner of the city of re- 
fuge. And see, now, waving upon its 
summit, in proud rebellion against the 
Messiah’s kingdom, the crescent of the 
false pages. Stand, in thought upon 
a pinnacle of the temple, and survey 
the kingdoms of this world and the 
glory of them. Look eastward, and 
westward, northward, and southward, 
and behold, in every direetion, the 
many strong holds of Satan, which the 
apostles themselves subdued, by the 
omnipotent and diffusive energy of the 
first outpouring of the spirit : which 
they brought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ : and on which they 
planted the standard of the cross. And 
where are, now, those verdant spots of 
cultivation which gemmed the moral 
waste? Where are, now, the once 
flourishing churches of Asia and of 
Africa? Where are the churches of 
Syria and Hindostan—of Carthage— 
of Egypt—of Ethiophia ? Alas! How 
has the fine gold become dim? How 
have they relapsed from civilization and 
christianity, into barbarism, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry. 

But, pass, with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, westward, whither its main 
current flowed: and visit first the 
Seven Churches of Asia, to which 
God himself dictated those epistles 
recorded in the Revelations. See, as 
those epistles threaten, the candlestick 
removed from some, as from Ephesus, 
Sardis, and Laodicea: In none of 
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which, according to late accounts, is 
there a single church—asingle minister 
—a single Christian! See, in others, 
~ a faint, glimmering, expiring ray, just 
discernible amid the dense gloom of 
infidelity and superstition which sur- 
rounds, and hems them in. Pass on- 
wards to those churches of Greece 
and Macedon—to Corinth—to Phi- 
lippi—to Thessalonica, which St. Paul 
planted : Where he laboured more 
abundantly than all the Apostles : 
And to which he addressed some of 
those inspired epistles, which are noted 
in the Scriptures of truth.” And be- 
hold them, now, fallen from their ori- 
ginal glory: marred and defaced by 
one corruption of Christianity. Pass 
onward, and still westward, to Rome ; 
to which he addressed another of those 
inspired epistles : When he was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : But 
proclaimed Christ crucified, amid the 
satellites, and in the — of imperial 

ower ; and sealed his testimony with 
fis blood. And behold her, marred 
and defaced by another corruption of 
Christianity. Behold this mother of 
harlots drunk with the blood of saints : 
debased by her foul commerce with the 
kings of the earth: Even in the hour 
of seeming bloom and vigour, pregnant 
with the seeds of corruption and decay : 
Withering by an unseen and unfelt 
blight of heres : And, while boasting 
in her pride, “I shall be a a for 
ever,” tottering to her fall, in all the 
moral and mental imbecility of judicial 
infatuation and dotage. And while, 
like Babylon, thy prototype of old, 
thou sayest in thine heart, I will ascend 
into heaven. I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God. I will sit also 
upon the mount of the congregation, in 
the sides of the north. I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds. I will 
be like the Most High! Thou shalt 
be brought down to hell, which, from 
beneath, is moved for thee, to meet 
thee, at thy coming. Which stirreth 
up the dead for thee ; even all the 
chief ones of the earth. Which hath 
raised up from their thrones all the 
kings of the nations ; who shall take 
up this taunting proverb, and say, art 
thou also become weak as we? Art 
thou become like unto us? How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning! How art thou cut 
down to the ground, which didst shake 
the nations!’ Which didst make the 
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earth to tremble ; and didst shake 
kingdoms ! 

But let us pass onward, and still 
westward, withthe spirit of Christianity, 
to nearer lands and nearer times. Look 
at Germany and Switzerland, whence 
dawned the light of reformed Chris- 
tianity upon the dark ages of supersti- 
tion. And behold them, now, deluged 
with Neology, Arianism, and Infidelity. 
Pass onward, and still westward, to our 
own country—once the nurse, who 
cradled, in her bosom, the reformed 
religion : Where martyrs and confes- 
sors bled and burned for the truth : 
And whence that angel took his flight, 
which bears the everlasting Gua to 
every nation underheaven. And though, 
blessed be God, thereis, still, a remnant 
amongst us, which hath not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal. Though 
the Bible is, still, held up among us—if 
not nationally—yet, at least, by that 
chosen remnant, as the only infallible 
guide. ‘Though our national creed be, 
still, Scriptural and pure—and may 
God grant, that, in those days of accom- 
modating liberality, which has no prin- 
ciple to sacrifice ; no profane hand may 
be stretched out, to touch that ark—to 
erase from our formularies the ever 
blessed Trinity—and, thus, expel from 
our church all her genuine sons. 
Though, still, there is amongst us, a 
leaven of sound principle and sincere 
piety—not, however, mingling with— 
but, awfully ominous of the nation’s 
doom! daily, more and more, sepa- 
rating from the mass. Yet do we not 
see infidelity, superstition and sectarian 
virulence ; the last, poisoning, with 
its gall, the scanty cup of pure and 
undefiled religion. The others, like 
two gloomy and portentous clouds, 
closing in together, and awfully over- 
hanging the land; intercepting the 
favour of God’s countenance, and the 
> oftruth ? And beneath the cover 
of this murky night, do we not see pro- 
fligacy and worldliness, deeds of dark- 
ness and of blood, polluting and de-’ 
filing the land. Calling the vengeance 
of God upon a guilty nation. And 
scaring from among us that Holy Spirit, 
which can dwell but in mansions of 
purity and peace! Viewing,thus, God’s 
past dealings with the churches. Read- 
ing, as in his epistles to the Seven 
Churches, the principles upon which he 
acts. Considering our national apos- 
tacy—have we not good reason to 
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beware, lest our candlestick, also, be 
removed ? Lest that voice be heard 
among us, which, once, sounded in the 
Jewish temple, and was the prelude to 
all its woes, “ Let us depart hence !” 
Lest the Divine Spirit continue its 
westward flight across the waves of 
the Atlantic; whither many of our 
persecuted and expatriated brethren 
are bearing it in their own bosoms ; 
and, let the sun of righteousness set to 
us upon the shores of the western 
hemisphere. Upon shores, whence a 
voice of simple and more earnest piety 
is, even now, ascending. Whose reli- 
gious biography indicates a state of 
religion, whether collective or indivi- 
dual, to which these countries can fur- 
nish no counterpart. Where the great 
council of the nation practically recog- 
nises the existence, and the paramount 
authority, of the living Go Where 
the Sabbath is remembered to be kept 
holy. Where its religious societies 
have lately declared it to be the Chris- 
tian’s duty—and have pledged them- 
selves, actively to promote the work— 
to supply every family in that great 
nation, within the space of two years, 
with acopy ofthe Word of God. Have 
we not good cause to beware, lest the 
kingdom of God be taken from us, and 
given to this nation bringing forth the 
fruit thereof ? 

But, each may say, What can J, an 
humble, solitary individual do, to avert 
this great national calamity? How 
can J prevent the spirit of God from 
taking his flight from amongst us ? You 
can do. much to prevent it, by cultivat- 
ing a deeper spirit of piety, and, thus, 
retaining the Spirit of God in your own 
bosom? Until the last witness for God 
had departed from Sodom: Until the 
last echoes of the voice of prayer had 
died from its walls, the arm of Divine 
wrath was restrained. “ Haste thee. 
Escape thither. For J cannot do any- 
thing, until thou be come thither.” 
“ But, the same day that Lot went out 
of Sodom, it rained fire and brimstone 
from heaven, and destroyed them all.” 
Cultivate this spirit, and you will do 
more to retain the ark of God amo 
us ; and to promote the enn 


rity of the land, than all the new- 
fangled political ceconomists, and all 
the bold speculators upon the face of 
the earth, could accomplish. This is 
the radical reform, which would, soon, 
purge out all the dross of an upprinci- 


and cleanse the Augean stye of a de- 
moralized nation. e are told, on 
high authority, that the effectual fers 


vent prayer of a righteous man availeth , 


much. And was its aid, ever, moré 
required, than at the crisis, in which, 
at this moment, we stand? It touches 
the hidden springs of providence. It 
has, ere now, open’d the windows of 
heaven. It has prospered the warriors 
sword. It has stayed the fate of guilt 
nations. It moves that hand whic 
moves the world. 

In recommending that the supporter 
of Church and State should clothe him- 
self, as is most suitable, in the whole 
armour of God, to meet the desperate 
struggle between order and chaos 
which, evidently, impends ; we would 
damp no zeal in the sacred cause of 
order and religion. God knows, that 
between the lukewarmness of some, and 
the apostacy of others, there is little 
zeal to be found. Nor do we see why, 
zeal in this cause, and piety, need to be 
contrasted, as incompatible. We would 
cheer every upright and well princi- 

led effort to roll back the tide of revo- 
ution and infidelity, which is sweeping 
away all ancient landmarks—burying 
in ruin our noblest institutions—and 
desolating the land. But we would 
int out, what we firmly believe to 
e, the only spirit, in which, with any 
prospest omen, these efforts should 
e undertaken by their agents, and 
responded to by the Protestant body. 
Protestant political feeling has well 
nigh sunk, under reiterated disappoint- 
ment. “ Hope deferred abe the 
heart sick.” A few leading minds, 
whose energies it, first, developed, 
prop, with giant arm, the tottering and 
deserted fabric of, once ascendant, Pro- 
testantism. But there is, in [reland, 
a scattered and undirected mass of 
Protestant religious feeling, which waits 
but persecution, on the one hand, or a 
sufficiently religious appeal, on the 
other, to elicit and concentrate it. We 
believe, that there is a superintending 
and unsleeping providence, by whom, 
“ the hairs of our head are all num- 
bered ;” and “ without whom, not a 
sparrow falleth tothe ground.” But 
even those, who, in despite of his own 
declarations, would volunteer to relieve 
the omnipotent and omniscient God, 
from.a watchfulness so incessant, and 
cares so minute and troublesome, will 
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surely admit, if Epicurus be not their 
master ; that, if ever a state of things 


-indicated Divine interference, the pre- 


sent condition of the world, in general, 
and of these countries, in particular, in- 
dicates it as to the past ; and requires it 
forthe future. Protestantism seems, in 
righteous judgment upon its sins and 
negligences, to be sold of God, as of- 
ten has been his Church of old, into 
the hands of its, and his enemies, 
Great Britain and Holland, the arms 
of Protestant Europe, are fettered, by 
priests and demagogues from within, 
or by tyranny from abroad. Their 
common industry, and wealth, and vir- 
tue, and protestantism, persecuted and 
oppressed. Can these things be, with- 
out the knowledge and the will of God? 
Can the spirit of moral change which 
so rapidly, of late years, passed over 
the mind of Europe, generating in it 
the elements of oe political 
change ; some of which have, already, 
fearfully exploded—some are in awful 
preparation. Canthe angel of pestilence 
which visited successively, the nations 
of the earth, alarming even more than 
destroying, as if a forerunner, to an- 
nounce the advent of an angry God— 
Can the convulsions, by which the 
world has been, lately, revolutionized ; 
and which have prostrated so many 
thrones, and changed so many dynas- 
ties—Can the sudden crumbling away, 
as if touched by the enchanter’s wand, 
of the well-cemented fabric of Protest- 
ant ascendancy, pulled down, alike, by 
friends and foes ; and in whose “ mem- 
bra disjecta—in the magnitude of whose 
ruined fi ents, one sees an - 
ment for Divine interposition, and Di- 
vine judgments, as in the razed foun- 
dations of Babylon, or Nineveh, or 
Jerusalem—Can all these things be, 
“ sine numine #” If, indeed, there be 
a moral governor. If, indeed, man be 
not wholly abandoned to his own guid- 
ance, to mould, by his own skill and 
power, the destinies of nations! There 
can be but onereply. And, therefore, 
it is, that, in this awful crisis, when the 
wisdom of man and the arm of flesh 
have proved impotent, we would call 
on the Protestant body, to humble it- 
self in spirit beneath the mighty hand of 
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a chastening God. It is the privilege 
of every religious Protestant, to feel, 
in the present struggle against the 
powers of darkness—against supersti- 
tion, anarchy, infidelity, and vice of 
every type and degree, that his is the 
cause of God. And that however, for 
the chastisement of our national sin, 
the Divine countenance may be avert- 
ed, still, God is on his side. Let us 
not, by drinking in the careless in- 
fidel spirit of the age, deprive ours 
selves of the comfort and the power, 
which such a conviction must bring 
with it. We are deeply convinced, 
that if Protestants so lived, as that they 
could see and feel the truth, that their 


cause is the cause of God; that the 
Divine power would be, then, ranged 
upon their side ; and their cause would 
be triumphant. Our best hopes are 
drawn from the growing light and in- 
creased spread of genuine piety, among 
individuals of the Protestant commu- 
nion ; contrasted with the blackening 
shades, moral and religious, of the un- 
holy alliance opposed toit. We have 
among us, in and out of parliament, a 
few names, at least, which have not 
defiled their garments. And we are 
roud to say, that our University, in 
its elective capacity, has contributed to 
these. On such men—under God— 
we stake our last hope for the country. 
If the sentence of Divine wrath has 
not, already, gone forth against Great 
Britain, “ She was the first among the 
nations, but her latter end shall be, 
that she perish for ever!” This band 
of Christians, daily reinforced by the 
concentrative power of persecution, 
rallying to each breach of the consti- 
tution, in a spirit of prayer, and under 
the banner of the cross, must be omni- 
otent.' But there is another, and a 
igher interest, which, especially in 
these days of uncertainty and danger, 
it were madness to leave at risk ; and 
which, the cultivation of such a spirit 
will, effectually, secure. And if the 
decree has gone forth against Great 
Britain, “ Delenda est’? We shall fail 
indeed tosave the country ; but, from 
amid its ruins, we shall save that trea- 
sure, which is worth ‘ten thousand 
worlds—our immortal souls. 
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ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


NO. I.——-THE ELOPEMENT. 


The first adventure, in which I was 
concerned, took place very shortly after 
I joined the Dolphin, a beautiful sloop 
of twelve guns, and arose out of a love 
affair of one of our officers. We were 
lying off the small town of Manchos, 
where we had been ordered by the 
Chiefs of the Revolution to wait for 
further orders, and, as I had only just 
joined the service, I was glad of the 
opportunity of creating an intimacy 
with my future companions during the 
idle time and ample leisure we enjoyed 
on that station. Among them was a 
very young man, who, if one might 
judge from first appearances, was the 
last person I would have expected to 
meet among such bold and daring com- 
panions as those with whom he had as- 
sociated himself. This person was 
George Falkland—he was below the 
middle stature, and was extremely 
slight in his person, with a face re- 
markably feminine, both in the form 
and the expression; it was oval, with a 
small mouth and nose, light blue eyes, 
and a complexion approaching that of 
a female more nearly than I have ever 
seen in any other man; but what gave 
the great peculiarity to his face was, 
his having neither beard nor whisker, 
and =a our party had very large 
whiskers and mustachoes, his deficiency 
was the more remarkable; he used 
often laugh at his own appearance when 
contrasting it with that of others, and 
he would then divide his hair, which 
was a very light brown, in the middle 
of his forehead so as to make the con- 
trast greater by giving the most femi- 
nine appearance possible to his face. 
Notwithstanding this peculiarity, the 
first impressions which he created on 
the minds of strangers were always of 
the most favorable kind, especially 
among females, for whom he seemed 
to possess some irresistible charm: his 
manners were generally mild and gen- 
tle, and his mind seemed to have been 
moulded by his favourite studies, which 
extended to every species of romance, 


so that he became essentially romantic 
in much of his feelings; he loved an 
adventure for its excitement and for the 
novelty that was often connected with 
it; as to its danger, he never thought 
of that, unless as being more likely to 
heighten the excitement. He was na- 
turally mild and gentle, but when roused 
by insult or by Shaner he was fierce as 
a young panther, and rushed forwards 
reckless of consequences. He was a 
kind and warm-hearted fellow, and was 
a universal favorite among both the 
officers and crew of the Dolphin, at the 
time of my joining them. 

I have already said we were lying off 
Manchos. That town was a small but 
convenient place, and possessed all the 
usual characteristics of those towns 
which were built by the Spaniards in 
their American possessions ; it had no- 
thing, however, that could give it any 
peculiar charm in the eyes of our party, 
who looked to no interest in it except 
as far as it was ancillary to our amuse- 
ment or convenience. It had once 
possessed a pretty extensive trade, 
and many of the first mercantile 
houses in Spain had accredited agents 
resident in it, but it lost all these ad- 
vantages during the troubles of the 
revolution, which have certainly estab- 
lished the independence of the States, 
but have at the same time destroyed 
the trade and desolated the fortunes of 
the wealthiest inhabitants, and as they 
left some of the towns in a state very 
little removed from utter desolation, 
the little town of Manchos was not 
the least afflicted among the sufferers. 
Close to this town there was a place 
intimately connected with the adven- 
ture I am about to relate. It wasa 
broad road of about a mile in length, 
and perfectly straight; it had a double 
row of the most magnificent trees on 
each side, and they threw a deep and 
cooling shade from their rich luxuriant 
foliage, so remarkable in this climate. 
This spot was once the place—the fa- 
vourite place of promenade. It was so 
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shady and cool, in the palmy days of 
Spanish power and Spanish wealth ; 
but since the outbreak of the revolu- 
‘tion it was very little frequented, in- 
deed when we were there, it was al- 
most overgrown with grass. Parallel 
to this shady road was the river: it 
flowed within low and wooded banks. 
At a distance of some hundred yards 
from the road, between them, there 
stood—or rather once stood, a number 
of small, and what, in more tranquil 
times were comfortable villas ; some of 
them had been completely levelled to 
the ground, the victims of popular 
fury against their possessors ; others 
were totally consumed by fire, and a 
few still remained, in a very deserted 
and neglected state. Of this latter 
kind was one still standing at the 
farthest end of this shady road ; it was 
completely shut out from public view, 
as its grounds were surrounded by a 
very high and strong fence, which ex- 
tended to the river, so that no part of 
the villa or its grounds were visible 
except from the river side. It had ori- 
ginally been built by a wealthy Spanish 
merchant, who perished with the inte- 
rests of his country in those parts, and 
when we were at Manchos, it was oc- 
cupied, though kept in a most neglected 
state, by a very different person. This 
person was named Joseph De Castro. 
He was much above the middle age, 
and of an active habit and vigorous 
constitution, he was a short and stout 
man, evidently of mixed blood—be- 
tween the Spaniard and Negro, and 
quite different from the native Indian ; 
he was a quiet and intelligent person, 
and well acquainted with the world, 
but there was an expression of the 
deepest intrigue and subtlety about 
him that was very repulsive, so that it 
was impossible to like him. Indeed 
although he was known to have been 
a most active and energetic revolution- 
ist, and had shewn the most desperate 
courage on some occasions, he yet was 
looked upon with doubt and suspicion 
by the inhabitants of Manchos, so that 
notwithstanding his wealth, which he 
freely distributed in the place, he was 
very generally unpopular. He was 
usually accompanied by a young man 
whose likeness to him at once bespoke 
him to be his son, and whose filthy 
profligacy rendered him detested in the 
vicinity. Such was the possessor of 
the little villa at the period of our 
Vou. I. 
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sojourn there. They had taken it but 
a short time before, and it was not 
without reason that many of the good 
people of Manchos expressed to us a 
wish that the original Spanish proprie- 
tors were still its inhabitants instead of 
its present possessors. 

There was one circumstance con- 
nected with these persons and the vil- 
la they occupied, which partook some- 
what of the mysterious inthe eyes of 
the populace—it was very generally 
believed, that there was a young lady 
immured within its walls, or, at least, 
under a very strict surveillance ; such a 
belief led to the imagining and narra- 
ting many strange stories respecting 
this person, who was said to be beauti- 
ful as well as young. I shall not men- 
tion the various things that were cir- 
culated respecting her, and shall only 
say, that it was very generally supposed 
that she was the only child of a Spa- 
nish merchant, of great wealth, who 
was murdered in a distant part of the 
state, in the early stages of the revolu- 
tion, and rumour went so far as to add, 
that old Joseph De Castro and his son 
were at least cognizant of the murder, 
and that this young lady, who was to 
possess all her father’s wealth, was car- 
ried off by this man, with the intention 
of marrying her to his son, as soon as 
the troubles of the country should 
cease. Such was the story very gene- 
rally credited, and it naturally excited 
a very deep and lively interest, among 
the populace, for her, and as deep a 
hatred for her master , I need scarcely 
say, that we, the crew of the Dolphin, 
felt a little anxious to unravel the mys- 
tery of this lady, who, it appeared, had 
never been seen except by some wo- 
men of the place, who were occasion- 
ally employed about the villa, and 
their description of her heightened our 
curiosity in no slight degree ; but we 
were always restrained by Seyton from 
forming any decided plan for effecting 
our purpose, as he had communications 
of a public nature, and of much im- 
portance with Joseph De Castro, 
which might be interrupted by any 
such step on our part—the truth was, 
thisindividual was of more importance 
than the good people of Manchos 
imagined, he was one of the most ac- 
tive, as well as influential, of the secret 
agents of the revolution, his great 
wealth and deep subtlety gave him the 
means of effecting most imvortant 
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measures, in such a way, that the Au- 
thor of them was never known except 
to a few who were as deeply involved 
in them as himself. His residence at 
Manchos, though it appeared to the 
people of that place to be for the sake 
of mercantile pursuits, was caused b 
the necessity that existed forsome suc 
active and cautious agent, to observe 
all movements in that district, and es- 
pecially to hold communication with 
our vessels, which were usually kept 
about these coasts, unless when sent 
on some secret expedition : these com- 
munications were at one period very 
frequent, and always passed between 
Seyton, who commanded the Dolphin, 
and old Joseph De Castro, and were 
kept profoundly secret ; so much so 
that the inhabitants of the place were 
not aware of our being in communica- 
tion, and even we ourselves did not 
know the nature of the correspondence, 
at least I never knew the nature of 
them, although I had as much oppor- 
tunity of discovering them as any other 
of our ship’s company, for I was often 
the actual bearer of the letters that 
passed between these two persons, who 
were equally remarkable in their way, 
one for the subtlety by which he > 
tained information, and the other for 
the bold and daring manner in which 
he executed all his plans. 

It was on an occasion of this kind 
that one of our party first obtained ad- 
mission into the villa, and so led to the 
unravelling the mystery.—The crew 
were carousing one evening on board 
the Dolphin, when a boat came along- 
side and delivered letters for Seyton, 
he, on hastily looking over them, order- 
ed George Falkland to be in readiness 
to go ashore immediately, at the same 
time calling him aside and whispering 
something privately—in a short time 
Falkland, who had left us to prepare 
for his mission, returned in high spirits, 
and dressed in the manner, which he 
was in the habit of saying, shewed him 
off to the most advantage, and he soon 
after went ashore—he did not return 
till shortly before daybreak, having been 
at least eight hours away, and, as it was 
my watch, I was ondeck at the time of 
his coming on board. He seemed in 
great spirits, and thinking it was too 
near day to retire to his birth, he pro- 
posed remaining on deck and keeping 
the watch with me, as a pleasant mode 
for both of us ta spend qur time till day 


light ; I gladly encouraged him in this 
intention, and we soon fell into con- 
versation on the matter which induced 
Seyton to send him ashore at so late an 
hour the previous evening; on this 
point however he was as ignorant as 
myself, he had not spoken or heard a 
word on the subject from any one, “ and 
in truth,” he added gaily, “I was much 
more pleasantly employed”—the nature 
of that more agreeable employment he 
was not long in communicating to me. 
When Seyton was giving to him his 
instructions, he desired him to go direct 
to the villa of old Joseph De Castro, 
and added that it was very possible he 
might meet some important persons 
there, his immediate business, however, 
was to deliver letters to old Joseph and 
to wait for an answer—in the expecta- 
tion of something novel, and, consider- 
ing the stories about the villa and its 
inhabitants, perhaps something roman- 
tic too. He started in high spirits, and, 
having gone up the river, landed not 
very many yards from the house, he 
was immediately challenged by two 
armed men, and, on his stating his bu- 
siness, was conducted into the house. 
Having passed thro ugh the hall he was 
led through a large room intoa small- 
er one that opened into it, this inner 
apartment was handsomely furnish- 
ed and well lighted, appearing as if 
some persons had only that moment re- 
tired from it, here his conductors, taking 
his letters for Joseph de Castro, left 
him alone.—Being now alone, he oc- 
cupied himself for a short time in look. 
ing out, to use his own phrase, te see 
how the land lay, and, having suffi- 
ciently reconnoitred the apartment, 
roceeded to walk to and fro, in the 
hion of the quarter deck; his 
thoughts were as usual, occupied in some 
fanciful imagining, and he longed for 
something to occur that would lead to 
the unravelling of the mystery which 
hung about the villa in the mindsof the 
good people of Manchos. He was not 
long parading the apartment in this 
manner, when he observed that a small 
door at one end of it was partially open, 
and that there was light in the inner 
room to which it led; he thought it 
strange that as he had particularly ob- 
served this door to have been closely 
shut on his first examination of the 
apartment, it should now be so evident- 
ly open, but he still continued his walk 
as before, till he heard some one stir- 
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ring at the door, so he suddenly turned 
round and was not a little surprised at 
seeing a female looking attentively at 
‘him, she instantly withdrew on per- 
ceiving she was observed, and, to the 
disappointment of Falkland the door 
was again closed—he was unableto see 
whether the apparition, which appeared 
and vanished so’ quickly, was aged or 
young, and so was left to imagine whe- 
ther or not she was the beautiful young 
Spanish prisoner of whom he had heard 
so much.—Falkland, however, was not 
the man likely to remain long in sus- 
pense on such a subject, he soon re- 
solved on ascertaining the matter, and 
so stepped boldly to the door, opened 
it and walked into the inner apartment, 
from which the apparition had presented 
itself—in an instant he found himself 
looking at one of the most beautiful 
girls he had ever seen, even the much 
talked of heroine of the villa and its 
mysteries ; he hesitated, but it was only 
for a moment, and as he was about to 
offer some respectful apology, for he 
was somewhat ashamed of his intrusion, 
she laughed full in his face, and darting 
quickly by him, seated herself on a 
small lounger at the farthest end of the 
apartment ; her manner of doing this 
was full of archness and playful co- 
quetry, and Falkland, havitig caught 
her dark laughing eyes as she passed 
him, laughed ifi retitn, and in the im- 
pulse of the monient followed her. In 
an instant he was seated at her side 
he was not the person likely to find any 
difficulty in commencing a corivétsation 
under such circumstances, and he asked 
her, laughingly, how she caine to be 
watching him, as he had detected her, 
she told him at otice aiid with evident 
frankness that it was merely her girlish 
curiosity, adding that she had heard so 
much of the Dolphin, arid her gallant 
crew, their daring and their adventures, 
that she was long anxious to meet them, 
and,she continued with a playfulness of 
manner that was irresistible, hoped that 
she mightbe forgiven for looking at the 
only one of them that she had the op- 
portunity of seeitig ; complimentary as 
this reply was,it naturally led to a very 
lively conversation that proved very 
interesting, perhaps too much so, to 
both parties, and throughout it,the young 
and animated beauty continued to shew 
the greatest archness imaginable, it 
seemed to Falkland to be the natural 
bursts of her disposition, and her many 
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lively and playful sallies had the effeet 
of rousing him, so that he flung aside 
all the pensive and sombre thoughts he 
was so fond of indulging, and joined in 
the conversation with all the spirit and 
zest that might be expected from him, 
when placed thus unexpectedly alone 
with this fascinating creature—she seems 
ed to be about eighteen years of age, 
ofa rémarkably slender form and low 
in stature; she was perfect in her figure 
and light as a zephyr ; the only portion 
of her that partook strongly of her 
Spanish original was her face, which 
had the dark and sparkling eyes, so 
full of sentiment and so full of fire, 
with the long and shadowy lashes that 
give so soft and gentle an expression to 
the face ; she had all the colour and form 
of feature which so marks the ladies 
of Spain; her hair, which was a per- 
fect black, was parted in the middle of 
her forehead and brought behind the 
éats, falling down on the neck before 
in full and liixuriant curls, that, as the 
changed with every motion of her heed, 
gave every moment some new variety 
to her appearance.—It was not to be 
wondered at that a young fellow, like 
Falkland, full of romance and adven- 
ture, should be caught by the charms 
of this young beauty, about whom there 
had hung so much of mystery; espe- 
cially when she had treated him with 
stich evident frankriess and shewed in 
that way, which persons like her so well 
understand, that she was not insensible 
to either his attractions or his atten- 
tioris; indeed a conversation commenced 
under such citeumstances and continu- 
ed for some houts, without any intru- 
sion on their loneliness, was not likely 
té conclude without two such youn 
persons feeling some interest in euch 
other, and wishing that they could meet 
again ; such wishes soon formed gentle 
words and still gentler looks to express 
them, and Falkland, who thought 
that notwithstanding all her playfulness 
and girlish merryment, she would at 
times shew a deep pensiveness of thought 
and feeling, the charm he prized beyond 
all others, was as perfectly enamoured 
ef her as he could well be at a first 
meeting—from some expressions which 
had fallen from her, he suspected she 
was not happy: notwithstanding all the 
liveliness she displayed. It seemed to 
him as if her residence with Joseph de 
Castro was far from being one of her 
own choosing, and that she was very 
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far from satisfied with the immured life 
she was leading in that retired and soli- 
tary villa. She did not go so far as to 
say anything that would quite justifi 
all the stories that had been circulated, 
but still she spoke asif she was under 
some restraint, and expressed herself 
at times in a way that seemed mysteri- 
ousto him: she seemed often on the 
point of speaking more fully, but would 
then instantly check herself, so he re- 
solved to unravel it all at once ; pre- 
suming on the frankness and indeed the 
confiding manner in which she had been 
speaking to him, he told her the im- 
pressions that were upon his mind and 
asked her to explain some things she 
had said in allusion to her residence in 
that place : his enquiry was made ina 
most respectful way and in the kindest 
tone and gentlest manner, and nothing 
could be more insinuating and kind 
and gentle, than his manner on any oc- 
casion in which his feelings took part ; 
she seemed for a moment much affect- 
ed by the deep interest which his man- 
ner seemed to indicate he felt for her ; 
she looked him straight and earnestly 
in the face for an instant, and then turn- 
ed from him : there was a short pause, 
and beforeshe could reply, the footsteps, 
of old Joseph were heard in the adjoin- 
ing room and he entered the apartment 
where they were sitting.— Falkland 
cursed in his heart the author of this 
intrusion, and, observing that he seemed 
surprised and displeased at finding the 
young peenle together, rose to meet 

im with a look of haughty and fierce, 
defiance, this did not pass unobserved 
by old Joseph, who immediately mo- 
tioned with his hand to the girl to 
withdraw, and then coolly placed his 
letters in the hands of Falkland, who 
knew his duty too well not to accept 
them in silence, they were directed to 
Seyton, so he retired to his boat and 
was soon afterwards on board. 

Such were the circumstances that 
commenced the acquaintance of the 
romantic Falkland with the beautiful 
Isabel D’ Altara, andit had perhaps been 
happy for them both that it had pro- 
ante no farther ; but, unfortunately, 
there were a few other messages of the 
same kind that brought him to the villa 
again, and enabled him to meet her 
too often. This acquaintance was of 
much value to us, and was, on that ac- 
count, encouraged, for she often com- 
municated to him information which 


was precisely ee to the contents 
of old Joseph De Castro’s despatches. 
All this was conveyed immediately to 
Seyton, who began to entertain strong 
suspicions of the fidelity of this old 
agent, with whom the chiefs of the 
revolution had desired’ him to com- 
municate. But if this acquaintance 
was of importance to us in general, it 
proved still more so to Falkland, who 
soon found means of continually meet- 
ing this fascinating girl, and the effect 
of such frequent meetings was, naturally, 
the uniting them by the gentlest feel- 
ings. His mind was of such an imagi- 
native nature, that his thoughts were 
always dwelling on some fanciful vision, 
and he now found in her one just suited 
to occupy the place in his feelings 
which ideal beings had hitherto pos- 
sessed. He permitted himself to dream, 
and dream on, of her ; and so, by de- 
grees, to mingle her in every thought 
that concerned himself. The change 
which this attachment wrought in his 
manner, was observed by us all ; for, 
instead of mingling with us, he seemed 
rather to avoid our society ; and while 
the laugh and the revelry of the night 
went on, he, who once delighted and 
sparkled in them, would retire, and 
walk the quarter-deck, wrapped up in 
his own reflections. He now seldom 
joined our excursions, and seemed to 
take no pleasure in our usual amuse- 
ments. There was witchery in the 
spell she threw around him. This was 
particularly observable after one eve- 
ning, which seemed to have bound 
him more effectually than ever. Some- 
thing passed between them—some full 
declaration of her history, or her feel- 
ings, or some mutual pledging of affec- 
tions, which influenced him more than 
all that had previously passed. From 
that time he became wholly changed in 
his manner, and grew thoughtful and 
abstracted. We thought, if possible, 
that, if we were ordered from that sta- 
tion, so that he could meet her no 
more, the change of scene, and the 
lapse of time, might, perhaps, wean him 
from the remembrance of her ; but, 
unhappily for him, we were stationed 
there for some time longer, and he used 
to goashore every evening after sun- 
set, and run in a small canoe up the 
river to where it flowed by the villa. 
There she used to meet him in secret. 
These continued meetings, and the long 
walks, and many conversations, in the 
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twilight hour, or in the bright starry 
nights of the age lonely 
wandering, along the banks of that 
- beautiful stream, soon taught him not 
only that he loved, but that he was 
tenderly and faithfully beloved in re- 
turn. She was lovely, and he was 
attractive, and both were young ; and, 
in the depth of this, their first attach- 
ment, they cherished its sweets, and 
delicious delirium, and became all to 
each other, and lost to all the world 
beside. 

The time, however, was fast ap- 
roaching, when they were to awake 
rom their delicious dream. The state 
of the country was every day becom- 
ing more intricate and alarming. The 
Spanish faction had made head in some 
places, and had obtained some suc- 
cesses, which, though trifling in them- 
selves, were yet of importance, as 
inspiriting to their partizans, and dis- 
couraging to the patriots. We were 
obliged to be continually on the alert, 
and were almost daily hearing of some 
new political event, some success, or 
some reverse, which we thought likely 
to bring us into more active service 
than we had for some months. All 
was anxiety and excitement. Such a 
state of affairs, in which it was very 
probable we would be obliged to leave 
Manchos at a moment’s notice, could 
not be very acceptable to Falkland ; 
and when he saw the improbability of 
bringing his Isabel D’Altara aboard 
our ship, as it would be bringing her 
into extreme and certain danger ; and, 
also, saw, at the same time, the diffi- 
culty of leaving her behind him, as he 
would then, probably, never see her 
again, and she would still be in the 
hands of Joseph De Castro, he resolved 
to withdraw from us, and give up alto- 
gether the service in which we were 
engaged. This resolve cost him many 
a bitter struggle. His partiality for 
his companions, in many a perilous 
voyage, and wild adventure—his own 
taste for such an exciting life, and his 
attachment to the great cause of the 
revolution—all struggled hard against 
the call of affection, and love for the 
gentle Isabel. Still she succeeded, 
and he resolved to leave us, and retire 
with her to some tranquil and peaceful 
country. When he communicated his 
intention to us, it greatly grieved us 
all ; and, though we could not blame 
the faithful and honorable feeling that 
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actuated him, we felt that we were 
losing one of the pleasantest compa- 
nions of our expedition. Before he 
could carry this resolve into effect, it 
was strangely and unexpectedly inter- 
rupted. 

It was early one evening when a 
communication from Joseph De Cas- 
tro reached us, requiring us to put to 
sea immediately. Seyton, who enter- 
tained great suspicions of this man, 
suspected, from the nature of the com- 
munication, that there was some trea- 
chery intended, and so deemed it advi- 
sable, contrary to his usual custom, to 
lay it before us all, and ask the assist- 
ance of our advice. We all agreed 
that there could be no absolute neces- 
sity for our going to sea before morn- 
ing ; and, therefore, resolved to remain, 
hoping to obtain, by daylight, more 
certain information, by which we could 
be guided. The first we heard next 
morning was, that Joseph De Castro 
had fled during the night from Man- 
chos. It appeared that some informa- 
tion had reached the chiefs of the revo- 
lution as to the secret proceedings of 
their agent at Manchos, which impli- 
cated him in the foulest treachery to 
their cause. They had discovered 
that, although apparently acting for 
them, he was secretly supplied with 
vast resources by the Spanish party, 
and was really working to effect a 
counter-revolution as actively as he was 
able, and was really found to be one of 
the chief causes of the late successes 
of the Spaniards. They immediately 
despatched orders to Manchos to have 
him seized ; but having discovered, by 
some means, that he was detected, and 
knowing that his life would be the for- 
feit if he permitted himself to be ar- 
rested, he fled during the night with 
all possible secrecy and despatch. 
The state into which the good people 
of Manchos was thrown by this intelli- 
gence of his treason and flight, is not 
easily described, every individual was 
in arms immediately, and the whole 
district was in the utmost excitement 
and confusion. There wasalsoa good 
deal of excitement aboard the Dolphin ; 
Seyton, long suspecting his treason, 
was furious at his escape and soon 
went ashore to consult with the autho- 
rities on the subject, while all the rest 
of us prepared ourselves for action, in 
the expectation that something deci- 
sive would follow. As for poor. Falk- 
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land, he troubled himself little, if at all, 
about the affair in reference to the state 
of the revolutionary cause, he saw only 
one evil in it, namely, the departure 
of his beautiful Isabel, he never breathed 
a word on the subject, but with a look 
and manner that spoke deep resolve, 
went ashore in the boat with Seyton. 
We greatly pitied him for we knew the 
depth to which his attachment had 
gone, and we suspected, from what we 
had heard, that old Joseph De Castro 
had fled with her in such a way, that 
they were likely to meet no more. In 
this state we continued till late in the 
day, when the boat returned with both 
Seyton and Falkland, and we then 
learned that what we had already heard 
and conjectured was strictly correct; 
the party had fled to the districts which 
were still under the government of 
Spain, and not a trace remained of Jo- 
seph De Castro or Isabel D’Altara. 
In the many conversations that fol- 
lowed this annonncement Falkland re- 
mained in profound silence, he did not 
seem even to hear a sentence that 
passed among us, but was altogether 
wrapped up in himself, and continued 
in this state of silence and abstraction 
for some days, when he suddenly dis- 
os from among us. At first we 
did not much heed his absence, but 
when it continued for some days, and 
we could obtain no tidings whatever 
respecting him, we became much 
alarmed for his safety, when we consi- 
dered the state of his mind for the few 
preceding days; we spared no exer- 
tions to ascertain his fate : he had gone 
ashore in one of the canoes that so fre- 
quently came alongside with fruits and 
vegetables, and we could learn no more 
that could lead to even a conjecture as 
to his probable fate. All this was 
the more distressing to us as we were 
ordered to leave Manchos for another 
station some weeks afterwards, and up 
to the time of our sailing we could as- 
— nothing whatever respecting 
im. 

It was full two months before we again 
heard of him. We had left Manchos 
with orders to cruise off the Spanish 
districts and watch some merchantmen 
that were expected to sail for _— 
with specie and valuables on board, we 
had much hopes of capturing them, 
and so continued cruising along those 
coasts for some weeks, and, occasion- 
ally, when near Berbito, we used to 


run close ashore after sunset, for the 
papers of communicating with some 
of the inhabitants, who were favorable 
to our cause, and often supplied us 
with very useful information. It was 
on one of these occasions, one bright 
and beautiful night, that, as we were 
running very slowly along the coast, 
Seyton and I were sitting at the stern 
of the Dolphin, and conversing on the 
prospect of affairs, it was a usual thing 
with us to spend thus a few hours every 
evening ; on this night the air was per- 
fectly still, so that every sound, even 
from incredible distances, came float- 
ing over the smooth waters ; we thought 
we heatd the rowing of a boat at some 
distance, and on listening er for 
some time, knew that it was approaching 
us, it soon neared us so as to become 
visible in our night-glasses, and,though 
we were moving but slowly, we still 
shortened sail so as to enable it to 
come up with us; on running alongside 
she had only five persons in her, and 
on our throwing a rope to her, before 
a sentence had passed between us, a 
young Indian was in the chains, and 
sprung upon our deck ; he instantly 
came aft, to where Seyton and | were, 
and on our demanding his business, he 
looked at us attentively for a few mo- 
ments, and then hung down his head, 
on again asking what he wanted, he 
looked up atid said with a smile, “ 8o 
ou don’t know me in this disguise,”— 
it was indeed George Falkland |—-we 
certainly had not recogtiised our old 
compariion, not was it possible to re- 
eognise him, for his whole person was 
discoloured, and stained to the dark and 
eculiat hue of the Indians, he stood 
efore us in the half-naked and wild 
earance of some of the tribes of 
the Interior, and his disguise was so 
perfect, that he might have continued 
to deceive us, if he had so desired + 
we were indeed startled at the disco- 
very, but in that, or in any other dis- 
guise he was welcome, and warmly and 
sincerely welcome to us. He was fully 
conscious: of this, so dismissing the 
boat in which he came, he accompa- 
nied us below ; there we were joined 
by Calcraft, and had sufficient privacy 
for conversing over the sudden cause 
of his disappearance, and the reason 
of his present disguise. The poor fel- 
low was full and frank in all he related 
in reply to our inquiries, and he was at 


times so much affected as to be unable 
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to restrain the flow of his feclings, nor 
was it to be wondered at, for when he 
first left us in secret, for the purpose of 
- ascertaining the fate of Isabel, he 
was obliged to undergo many hard- 
ships, and to wander about that dis- 
tressed country in various disguises, 
lest the Spanish authorities should dis- 
cover him. This continued for several 
weeks, and when he had at last disco- 
vered the object of his searches, near 
Berbito, in the midst of the Spanish 
settlements, and still in the power of 
old Joseph De Castro and his son, he 
found her almost heart-broken at her 
misfortunes and miseries, and drooping 
and wasting away with sickness and 
sorrow ; he told us. some of the parti- 
culars of their meetings at this time, 
they were always carried on under dis- 
guise, and he was so effectually dis. 
guised, that he had free access as an 
Indian, and found some recompense 
for the distress and sorrow he had pre- 
viously endured ; but the happiness of 
again meeting, and again walking to- 
gether, and mingling their thoughts, 
and often their tears together, was em- 
bittered by the hopelessness of their 
situation, and the danger that surround- 
ed them ; it was a state of things that. 
could not long continue, for they were 
unceasingly harrassed by a fear of dis- 
covery, the consequence of which 
would be, certain death to Falkland, 
and as certain misery to Isabel, and 
she was so annoyed by the surveillance 
under which she was kept by Joseph 
De Castro, that she longed to fly, and 
escape all her sorrows, by uniting her- 
self for ever with Falkland ; after some 
struggle in her mind, as to the propri- 
ety of such a step, she at last resolved 
to take it, and so fly for ever the per- 
sons,and the place which were associ- 
ated with her misery. Falkland told 
us frankly, that when he had learned 
that we were cruizing off these coasts, 
he thought the Dolphin afforded the 
most certain opportunity of putting 
their intended flight into effect, and 
his object in coming on board this 
night, was, not to,rejoin our service, but, 
to ask the assistance of his old compar 
nions and friends; he was, greatly. 
affected when he. asked our assistance, 
and burst. into tears before us all, We 
felt. much and sincerely for his distress, 
and when Seytom promised every as~ 
sistance that the Do/phin could give, we 
all endeavoured to cheer him up, by 
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assuring him, that we would join heart 
and hand in any plan which he would 
suggest. 

Our plans were arranged on the next 
morning, and it was resolved to put 
them into execution the following even- 
ing. We accordingly stood in for the 
shore as soon us the sun had set, and 
the evening was sufficiently dark to 
prevent our being qneny perceived. As 
we neared the land, which we did but 
slowly, as the wind had died away, 
Falkland was all impatience, and at the 
first fitting moment ordered the boat to 
be lowered. During the few minutes 
occupied in getting it to rights he has- 
tily walked the deck without opening 
his lips to any one ; he was evidently 
under much excitement. We were 
unwilling to break in upon his thoughts 
and so prepared ourselves for our ad- 
venture without any communication 
with him. This was the less necessary 
asall our plans were previously arranged 
and nothing now remained but putting 
them in progress of execution. In a 
very short time our boatmen—eight 
able men, well armed, were ready, and 
Falkland, with Seyton, Calcraft, and 
myself, took our seats in the boat, gave 
the word, and pushed off for the shore. 

I know not why it was that we were 
all so silent; as for Falkland, he 
seemed so completely wrapped in him- 
self, that, he did not utter a syllable 
from the moment he left the Dolphin to 
the moment we touched the beach, his 
arms were folded on his breast and his 
eyes were immovably fixed upon the 
waters; his silence and abstraction had 
a depressing effect. upon us all, and, 
Goran. who was always prone to in- 
dulge his. own reflections, leaned over 
the gunwale of the boat and was lost in 
his own thoughts ; as for Calcraft, the 
wild and merry-hearted Calcraft, he 
looked at us alternately, and was 
silent as the rest of us. I thought that 
this boded no good, I confess. that 
felt. no, disposition to converse ; I felt 
a. weight pressing on my feelings, and 
was much disposed to give way to the 
melancholy tone of feeling which the 
loveliness of the evening and our pe- 
culiar situation, were awakening within 
me; with some: exertion, however, lL 
shook, it, off, and began to. reflect in my 
own mind on the appearance of my 
companions—a number of young men 
of bold and adventurous. spirits, who 
had abandoned the calm monotony of 
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their father-land, and sought the excite- 
ment of enterprise in a far foreign land 
and on the ocean wave ; they had all 
the energy and dashing courage suited 
to their adventurous career, and while 
they wooed danger, as readily and as 
cheerfully as they would woo a bride, 
they had all the romance of feeling 
that could make them enjoy most amply 
the varied circumstances of storm and 
strife and danger, as well as other more 
gentle positions, in which they were 
continually placed by the unceasing 
variety of their career. Three of them 
were now before me, fully prepared for 
an adventure, and armed at all points 
against their enemies ; they had their 
swords at their sides, their dirks in their 
breasts, and their pistols in their belts, 
they carried all small light rifles, and 
as they sat wrapped up in their large 
cloaks, they presented a dark and fierce 
appearance in the dim light, that added 
to their known intrepidity, gave, in my 
mind, the air of deep romance to the 
scene. 

I have never known a more beaute- 
ous night.or more lovely scenery than 
I witnessed on this occasion ; it was 
one of those calm, tranquil, and bright 
evenings that are to be seen only in 
our tropic climes, the burning blaze of 
the sun had passed away, and the cool 
evening breeze had come gently on, 
balmy and sweet, and sighing softly 
along the water. Our course lay be- 
tween two bold and lofty headlands, 
that approached so near to each other, 
that the opening to the harbour was not 
above a hundred yards across, they 
were wooded from their basis, where 
the waves for ever washed them, to 
their tops, with trees of every size ; 
they were exceedingly steep and pre- 
cipitous, and as we passed close under 
one of them, we were completely en- 
veloped in the shadowy gloom it cast 
upon the waters ; in a very short time 
however, we were emerged from it and 
pulled into the open basin which formed 
the harbour. e steered our boat 
close along the shore, and it was im- 
possible not to admire the beauty of 
the calm and smooth waters, as they 
lay asleep under the brightness of the 
stars, every one of which seemed re- 
flected in their bosom, there they lay 
smooth and placid as a sleeping infant : 
there was not a ripple on their surface, 
and not asound could be heard either 
on the shore or on the sea, except the 


plashing of our oars as we pulled 
through the beautiful harbour, and when 
occasionally some bursts of voices 
from the distant village would steal 
along the waters and break upon our 
ears, and then it would come so dis- 
tinctly that it seemed only to make the 
hour still more lonely and silent. We 
had already resolved on going up the 
river rather than making for the village. 
We feared that on any alarm we might 
find it difficult to escape through the in- 
habitants, and therefore thought it safer 
to approach the house by the river, as 
we would thereby be brought very near 
to it without any probability of disco- 
very or opposition. Accordingly we 
rowed close along the shore till we 
eame to the river, which flowed into 
the harbour between a steep and rocky 
cliff on one side and a bold wooded 
bank on the other. As the stream was 
very strong we found some difficulty in 
making way against it, and it cost us 
two hours hard pulling before we 
reached the point of our destination. 
To me at least there was ample recom- 
pense for the delay, in the beautiful ap- 
pearance which the thickly wooded 
banks presented in the stillness of the 
night ; to me, who was still a stranger 
to the peculiar tre of the tropics, 
all this was exquisitely attractive. I 
could not keep my eyes from wander- 
ing from bank to bank, then looking on 
the smooth waters or the clear and 
8 sky, and then contrasting all with 
the dark appearance and silent bearing 
of our little party, armed like banditti 
in that retired and unsuspicious place, 
and fierce as tigers in the chase when 
the hunter’s spear had chafed him. It 
was a position in which a lover of ro- 
mance would wish to be placed, and I 
confess it had an exciting effect on my 
feelings more strong than any thing of 
the kind I had ever before experienced, 
so that I felt anxious to fling aside the 
natural passiveness of my character, 
and to act a part that would give me 
claim to consort, as an equal in spirit 
and courage, with the bold and deter- 
mined men with whom I was associated 
on this occasion. While my thoughts 
were thus occupied we reached the 
point of our destination. 

Falkland was instantly ashore and 
led Seyton with Calcraft and myself, 
followed by four of the men thro’ the 
woods. The other four men remained 
withthe boat. We had not proceeded 
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above a mile by a way which seemed 
perfectly well known to him, when he 
stopped us and, desiring us to wait in 
that spot for his return, proceeded 
~ alone to the habitation of De Castro, 
which was in that immediate vicinity. 
I never afterwards had the opportunity 
of hearing how he succeded 'so quickly, 
but so it was, he returned in a very 
short time accompanied by the young 
and beautiful Isabel D’Altara, we had 
no time for considering then, but with 
a few words of hurried comgratulation, 
we returned with all speed tothe boat. 
It was at this moment, while our men 
were getting the boat to rights, and we 
were congratulating ourselves on: the 
success of our adventure, that the me- 
lancholy catastrophe occurred, a catas- 
trophe that seemed suited to the gloom- 
iness and silence of our party when 
at for it, but little suited tothe 
oveliness of the hour or the gentle ob- 
ject of our adventure. It happened 


just after we had arrived atthe boat. 
The men were getting into the boat 
and taking their oars, Calcraft was al- 
ready seated with the intention of steer- 
ing, and Seyton and I stood on the 
bank, Falkland stood with his a 


prize a few paces from us, waiting ti 

the boat was trimmed, so that she 
might the more easily step into it. At 
this moment a shot was fired by some 
person concealed among the trees, and 
it was instantly followed by two more. 
One of them took effect upon Calcraft, 
wounding him slightly in the fleshy 
part of the shoulder, and the other 
wounded very severely one of the boat 
men. Sucha secret and unexpected at- 
tack much accelerated our movements, 
and we hastened to get into the boat, 
but before we could effect this, several 
shots were again fired, and George 
Falkland fell dead on the spot without 
a word or a groan! He had been 
standing only a few paces from us, and 
Isabel was leaning on him. When he 
fell, she seemed for a moment uncon- 
scious that he was shot, and, as if she 
thought he had fallen by some acci- 
dent, she made a gentle exclamation 
and stooped down as if to raise him. I 
am disposed to think that she never 
discovered the irreparable loss she had 
sustained, for just as she stoopeddown, 
several more were fired, mj one of 
them taking effect on her, she fell with 
a faint ery, over the body of her Falk- 
land, Atthe same instant a party of 

Vou. I, 
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men rushed upon us from the wood, 
but as they had just discharged their 
fire-arms and had no other weapons, two 
of them were cut down by Seyton and 
myself ; ourmen were with us in a mo- 
ment, .and the party fled again intothe 
wood, leaving five of their number 
either: killed or desperately wounded : 
we followed them a very short way, but 
they escaped, owing to the difficulty of 
pursuing them im the darkness. We 
quickly returned and found Falkland 
lying dead on his face, and Calcraft,who 
was suffering some pain from his own 
slight wound, on one knee at his side, 
supporting on the other the head and 
shoulders of the ill-fated Isabel. She 
was perfectly insensible and bleeding 
profusely, we could not stop it and it 
was evident she could not survive 
many minutes. It was no time for in- 
action, Seyton hastily raised the- body 
of Falkland and placed it in the boat, 
he then proposed to me, as I was bend- 
ing over the dying Isabel, to place her 
also.in the boat that we might all escape 
as speedy as possible: from so danger- 
ous @ position, but on our attempting 
to raise her in our arms, she heaved a 
long and ‘heavy sigh and expired. We 
paused a moment and placed her again 
on the bank, then looked at each other 
and burst into tears... After a few mo- 
ments more we again raised her and 
placed her in the boat, and as. the cur- 
rent was with us we very soon reached 
the open harbour, and, being now out 
of the reach of all danger, we pulled 
more leisurely for the Dolphin. 

When we had time to reflect, we all 
felt that we ought to bury the two bo- 
dies that very night, rather than bring 
them on board the Dolphin, and the 
place we selected for the burial of these 
unhappy lovers, was well suited for 
such an object. In a very on part 
of the beach, there was a small inlet 
which ran in among the rocks for about 
one hundred. yar t the entrance 
the rocks were towering and massive, 
giving a very bold and wild effect to 
the place; further in, there was a smooth 
and sandy beach, with high and wooded 
banks on each side of the inlet, so that, 
when we stood. within it, our view of 
the ocean was completely shut out by 
the bold and craggy rocks that guarded 
the entrance, and all else was concealed 
by the high banks and waving woods 
that embosomed us. This place had 
the appearance of the most perfect 
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loveliness, and to it, interesting in it- 
self, but now tenfold interesting to me 
for those who sleep in it, we steered 
our boats in silence and sorrow. The 
water was so shallow at the entrance, 
where it flowed over some low rocks, 
that we were obliged to step out on 
one of them, and bear in our arms the 
remains of the unhappy ones. Seyton 
stood on a small and projecting point 
of one of the rocks, while two of the 
boatmen were knee-deep in the water, 
endeavouring to make the boat fast to 
the rocks ; when they had succeeded 
sufficiently for our purpose, I gently 
raised the still beautiful form of Isabel 
and placed her in the arms of Seyton, 
who was waiting to receive her—in do- 
ing so I could not but pause a moment, 
and look for the last time on one whose 
fate was as unhappy as her face was 
lovely. Her dark eyes were closed 
under thin, long, and soft lashes, and 
her lips slightly parted,—there had 
been, some minutes before, a faint ex- 
pression of pain on her beautiful fea- 
tures, but it was now wholly faded 
away, at least it seemed to me to have 
entirely vanished, and, as the settled 
coldness of death stole over her, I 
imagined that her face, now cold as 
marble, assumed the same sweet and 
pensive expression, which the roman- 
tic Falkland : admired and loved so much 
in her. J enveloped the pale form in 
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a military cloak of him whom she had 
loved in life, and placed her in the arms 
of Seyton, who was standing on the 
rock to receive her from me. He im- 
mediately passed on without uttering a 
syllable, and myself followed his tall 
and dark figure as he passed from rock 
to rock in the dimness of that midnight 
hour, and then moved, with his hapless 
burthen, slowly along the sands, to the 
innermost part of theinlet, where gently 
placing it upon the bank, he returned 
and assisted me in carrying Falkland 
to the same lonely place ; all our men 
followed, and, as we stood for some mi- 
nutes looking at all that remained of 
these unhappy lovers, as they slept their 
sleep of death, we could not refrain 
from giving way to the rush of feeling, 
which so melancholy an occasion exci- 
ted in us all. We soon heaped a large 
quantity of sand and earth upon the 
grave, and rolling two large stones to 
mark the spot, looked on it for the last 
time, and returned to our boat. There, 
in that spot of undisturbed and ever- 
lasting loneliness, we laid them side by 
side, the same grave receiving them : 
the same military cloak enveloped them 
as their shroud, the same moss covers 
their narrow beds, and they, whose 
hearts were united in their lives, were 
now not divided in their deaths. 


Rene. 


WIDOWHOOD.—A SONNET. 


How wretched is that face, and yet how fair ! 
A face that might unnerve the arm of Fate, 
So softly sad, so fondly desolate, 
So full of loveliness and of despair ! 
They rose upon the earth, a radiant pair ;— 
His beam is quench’d near lifetime's eastern gate, 
And round her noon untimely shadows wait— 


Her heart is in the 


ve—its choice is there— 


Thus iri the vernal freshness of a grove, 
Where to new sunshine Nature's children turn, 
One plant, that all her glory fails to move, 
Weeps back upon some white sepulchral urn, 
And gazes o’er it with despairing love, 
Watching the dead, and satisfied to mourn. 


ADVENA. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE. 


LIB. I. CARMEN XXXVIII. 


AD PUERUM, 


Persicos odi, puer apparatus ; 
Displicent nexe philyra corone : 
Mitte sectari rosa quo locorum 

Sera moretur. 


Simplici myrto nihil allabores 

Sedulus cure : neque te ministrum 

Dedecet myrtus, neque me sub arcta 
ite bibentem. 


TO HIS ATTENDANT BOY, 


I hate the Persian’s costly pride ; 
The wreaths, with bands oP linden tied, 
These, boy, delight me not ; 
Nor where the roses bide 
Seek with vain care the spot. 


For me be nought but myrtle twin’d ; 

The modest myrtle, meet to bind 
Alike thy brows and mine ; 

While thus I quaff the bowl, reclin’d 
Beneath th’ o’erarching vine. 


LIB. Il. CARMEN III. 
AD DELLIUM. 


Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Leetitid moriture Delli, 


Seu moestus omni tempore. vixeris, 

Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni, 


Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, qua et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
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Huc vina, et unguenta, et nimidm brevis 
Flores amoenos ferre yube rose, 
Dum res, et etas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 


Cedes coemptis saltibus, et domo, 
Villaque flavus quam Tiberis lavit : 
Cedes ; et exstructis in altum 

Divitiis potietur heeres. 


Divesne, prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an pauper, et infima 
De gente, sub divo moreris, 

Victima nil miserantis Orci. 


Omnes eddem cogimur : omnium 
Versatur urna ; serils ocils 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exilium impositura cymbe. 


TO DELLIUS. 


Firm be thy soul! serene in power, 
When adverse fortune clouds the sky ; 
Undazzled “? the triumph’s hour, 
I 


Since, Dellius, thou must die ! 
Alike, if still to grief resign’d ; 
Or if through festal days ’tis thine, 
To quaff, in grassy haunts reclin’d, 
The old Falernian wine : 


Haunts, where the silvery poplar-boughs 
Love with the pines to blend on high, 

And some clear fountain brightly flows 
In graceful windings by. 


There be the rose, with beauty fraught 
So soon to fade, so brilliant now ; 
There be the wine, the odours brought, 

While time and fate allow ! 


For thou, resigning to thine heir, 
Thy halls, thy bowers, thy treasur’d store, 
Must leave that home, these woodlands fair, 
On yellow Tyber’s shore. 


What then avails it, should’st thou trace 
From Inachus thy glorious line ? 

Or, sprung from some ignoble race, 
If not a roof be thine ? 


Since the dread lot for all must leap 
Forth from the dark revolving urn, 

And we must cross the gloomy deep 
Whence ‘exiles ne’er return. 
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LIB. III. CARMEN XIII. 
AD FONTEM BANDUSIUM, 


O Fons Bandusiz, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hoedo, 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 


Primis, et venerem et prelia destinat : 
Frustré ; nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi soboles gregis. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculz 
Nescit tangere : tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praébes et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis unde loquaces 
Lymphe desiliunt tuze. 


TO THE FOUNT OF BANDUSIA. 


Oh, worthy fragrant gifts of flowers and wine, 
Bandusian Fount, than crystal far more bright! 
To-morrow shall a sportive "kid be thine, 
Whose forehead swells with horns of infant might : 
E’en now of love and war he dreams in vain, 
Doom’d with his blood thy gelid wave to stain. 


Let the red dog-star burn! his scorching beam, 
Fierce in resplendence, shall molest not thee ! 
Still sheltered from his rage, thy banks, fair stream, 
To the wild flock around thee wandering free ; 

And the tir’d oxen from the furrow’d field, 
The genial freshness of their breath shall yield. 


And thou, bright Fount! ennobled and renown’d, 
Shalt by thy poet’s votive song be made ; 

Thou and the oak with deathless verdure crown’d, 
Whose boughs, a peridant canopy, o’ershade 

Those hollow rocks, whence, murmuring many a tale, 

Thy chiming waters pour upon the vale. 

Beta 
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ENGLAND IN 1819 AND IRELAND IN 1833. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir—A strong feeling of indignation 
seems to be entertained by many of the 
laity, respecting the apathy with which 
the Protestant Clergy o— to view 
the Church Reform Bill lately intro- 
duced by Lord Althorp, the provisions 
of which seem so injurious, if not des- 
tructive, to the property and existence 
of the establishment. What! (say they,) 
will the clergy submit without a mur- 
mur to this unparallelled spoliation, and 
thereby justify the allegations, and (as 
far as they are concerned) aid in carry- 
ing into effect the menaces of their 
enemies? Does not even the silence 
they have observed, since the an- 
nouncement of the bill, give some 
colour to the charge—that the wretched 
condition of the peasantry of Ireland is 
mainly attributable to their exactions,and 
that to compel them to disgorge part of 
their unjust gains is but an act of strict, 
though tardy justice? Now, nothing 
can be more unreasonable than this re- 
monstrance; and (though meant in a 
spirit of friendship) it but adds insult to 
injury. What ean the clergy do? 
During the last ten or fifteen years, the 
press has teemed with the most unan- 
swerable statements respecting the real 
facts of the case ; arguments have been 
refuted ; mistakes corrected ; falsehoods 
exposed, all to no purpose. In reply to 
the unfounded statement, that it is to 
the Protestant Establishment the dis- 
turbances in Ireland are to be attri- 
buted ; those disturbances have been 
traced up to the first period of their com- 
mencement. viz.: about the middle of 
the last century—for Captain Rock, 
(though he may not have arrived at the 
age of discretion,) is no stripling ; and 
though he may acknowledge, in the 

‘words of the Patriarch, that “the days 
of the years of his life have been evil,” 
he certainly cannot say that they “ have 
been few.” Those disturbances have 
been proved, never to have originated 
from the exorbitant demands of the 


clergy, but from causes more deeply 


affecting the comforts and condition of 
the peasantry, viz.: the enclosing of 
commons, turning out the old tenantry 
in order to throw many small farms into 
one; abuses about road making ; exor- 
bitant cess and rents; wages of labour ; 
charges for potato ground; rent for 
bog, &c. &c. It is true, that in the 
progress of outrage, the clergy (from 
the very defenceless nature of their 

roperty, and the thousand inroads of 
raud and violence to which it was ex- 
posed,) suffered considerably, but that 
their demands were either the originat- 
ing cause of those disturbances or the 

rincipal means of their continuance 
om been over and over disproved. But 
what good has resulted from all this? 
“ Who shames a scribbler,” 


* Destroy his fib, or sophistry in vain, 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 


There are persons who still affect to 
believe, that the misery of the pea- 
santry is chiefly attributable to the ex- 
actions of the clergy. The income of 
that body has been lately submitted to 
the most rigorous parliamentary enqui- 
ry, and the result has been a very 
proud, but (as it now appears) a very 
useless triumph to the clergy. It has 
been not merely an — of such 
charges, but a generally expressed 
astonishment at the audacity that could 
have advanced them. ee — 
urpose. The very mover of this bi 
of pains and aaaiiien, ushers in his pro- 
positions by an acknowledgment of the 
monstrous exaggerations that have pre- 
vailed with regard to the income of the 
clergy, and then (by way of a sophisma 
fallacis consequentiz) tacks to this very 
acknowledgment a proposition for in- 
flicting upon them an amount of taxa- 
tion, quite unequalled by any thing we 
have hitherto witnessed, even in the 
most frightful period of the late war. 
What then are the clergy to do in such 
acase? There was a time when ap- 
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Ireland 


mons, they could have relied fearlessly 
on the principle “ Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit,” but those days (if we are 
to judge from the manner in which his 
Lordship’s speech was received) seem 
to have passed away. Their enemies 
now well the nature and con- 
stitution of the assembly they are now 
addressing. They think (and events 
hitherto seem to justify them in so think- 
ing) that “they shall be heard for their 


This ts a species of 


contest into which the clergy cannot 
enter. “It is not for them to bandy 
hasty words,” they must leave the field 
to their enemies, and confess that (what- 
ever truth may be in them) at least 
“the words of the men of Judah 
are fiercer than those of the men of 
Israel.” It is astrange fact, that at such 
a period of the world as the present, 
undeniable truth should be borne down 
by clamour ; but is it not the fact? 
Look at the Irish newspapers during 
the last two or three years, the first 
which have elapsed of that halcyon era, 
which was, (according to the sworn evi- 
dence of the O’Connells and the 
a to bless our land, and of which 
of 1829 was to be the glad 
In one column you will 
probably see an account of a clergyman 
waylaid and assassinated under circum- 
stances, which one would have thought 
quite sufficient to palsy the assassin’s 
arm, returning. from administering the 
comforts of religion to some sick or 
dying member of his flock ; a second 
murdered in the broad light of heaven, 
the calumniated peasantry resuming 
their rural occupations, after the bloody 
deed, with as much unconcern as if the 
had been despatching a mad-dog. 
third, also murdered at noon-day in his 
own lawn ; the wretched widow implor- 
ing some help in bearing in the body 
of her mangled husband—her applica- 
tion received with brutal derision—the 
humane peasantry (who had been pre- 
viously taught to touch a Protestant 
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r of tongs) doubtless 


dreading defilement from the dead body 
of the heretic, and with a ferocity in- 
credible in any creature that ever bore 
a trace of the primal image of his God, 


refusing to aid th 


e wretched and bereft 


mourner in performing the last sad 


offices of humanity. 


Or again, if 


disgusted with the assassinations of 


solitary individuals, 


affair of spirit, yo 


ou wish for an 
u will be regaled with 


a massacre of a whole body of police, 


guilty, it is true, 


of the unpardonable 


offence of putting the Saxon laws into 


execution. You 


will probably be in- 


dignant at those outrages, and think 
that it is the bounden duty of every 
man who has influence over the peasantry 
to join in repressing them. Don’t be 


too sure of that however. 


Side by 


side with the statements I have just 


mentioned, you 
address directed 


will probably see an 
to the people of Ire- 


land, headed by some of those sweet and 
sedative appeals to their angry passions 


such as “ Ther 


earth,” “ The 7% 


ven,” &c. &e. 


e’s blood upon the 
has gone up to Hea- 
ou will naturally ex- 


pect that this address should contain 
some allusion to the atrocious scenes de- 


cribed in the adjoining column. 


no. Poor Partri 


But 


dge was never more as- 


tonished (after the fracas with his tender 


spouse) at seeing 


his own blood rise up 


in judgment against him, than the un- 


fortunate clergy 
that THEY are t 


and police are to find 
e murderers, and that 


the death-howl (which is set up with as 
much loudness, and just as much sin- 
cerity as the keening at an Irish wake 
has been raised over some riotous an 


lawless ruffian, 


who was prevented 


from despatching his victim. This is, 


you will say, ve 


audacious buffoonery 


—true—but unfortunately it is very 


successful. 


Such is the temper of the 


times, that this buffoonery which might 
be deemed farcical, if it were not too 


“tragical mirth” 


in England ?* Indeed, the prediction 


is well received even 















vanished from England at present.” 


* This certainly establishes one cheering fact, contrasted with the frightful aspect 
of this country, and that is, that however questionable the Duke of 
assertion might have been in the year 1830, there is no doubt “ of all distress having- 

The “homo sum” is not such a predominant 
element in the character of John Bull—He is not so romantic a person as to waste 
his sympathies on the distresses of his neighbours, when his own belly is pinched, 
and accordingly when we find no petitions respecting the decay of trade, but loud 
complaints about the Irish clergy, and sad wailings about the cruelty of consigning 
the mild and merciful Whiteboys to the horrors of martial law, we are justified in 
concluding that, honest John has his slice of double Gloucester, and his tankard of ale. 


ellington’s 
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of the bard of Ireland (as he is called 
by the clique) seems to be fulfilled at 
the present day, 


Thy masters themselves whilst they rivet thy 


ci DS, 
Shall pause over the song of their captive, and 
weep. 


Dingy coalheavers, sinewy blacksmiths 
have their. tender sympathies excited 
by the swelling theme. Riotous ope- 
ratives whose faculties have been en- 
larged by passing from the manufactory 
to the treadmill, and.whose maxims of 
state policy have been quaffed in at the 
alehouse .;. put their marks to petitions 
which are poured into parliament, and 
entrusted to some discreet and learned 
senator, who will gravely assure the 
house, that “ Tenterden. steeple is the 
cause of Goodwin sands,” and that the 
slackness of trade in England is un- 
questionably produced-by the exactions 
of the clergy upon the Irish peasantry. 
Such is the condition of the clergy— 
Such the adversaries to whom they are 
exposed. From the great Cerberus 
down to “the little dogs and all, Tray, 
Blanch, and Sweetheart,” ali bark at 
them—every order of intellect, from an 
O‘Connell down to.a Finn, from the 
colossal head down to the great toe*.of 
the party ; and indeed .their state ma: 
be well compared to that of the sic 
lion in the fable, who, though he suffer- 
éd from the trunk of-the elephant, yet 
was more . hurt by the uplifted hoof of 
the ass. Such, I repeat, is the state of 
the clergy—their enemies have pre- 
vailed, and they may say to them,— 
“this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness.” 

Indeed . it. must . be acknowledged 
they. were not altogether unprepared 
for the blow, even before the announce- 
ment of the present measure. They 
could not avoid recollecting, that the 
nobleman to whose hands the destinies 
of this mighty nation are at present 
confided, had.said upon a former occa- 
sion, that he did not see any inconsis- 
tency between the establishment of 

pery in Ireland, and the connexion 
of the two, countries—a_ position, the 
ptactical absurdity of which, I trust his 


‘ rT 


Lordship, and his colleagues may ne- 
ver allow us to experience. ey 
could not avoid: seeing thé very omi- 
nous distinction made in the King’s 
speech between the two Protestant 
churches of England and Ireland, in 
direct contravention of a public and 
express stipulation made but yester- 
day. They could not avoid seeing 
also in the speeches of the movers and 
seconders of the address in both 
houses, that whilst .an aspect of deter- 
mination was assumed against the atro- 
cities which have made Ireland “a 
by-word and term of reproach ;” there 
were also some piteous and moving al- 
lusions made to what was the cause of 
those disturbances, viz., the oppressive 
demands of the clergy ; and that as in 
the early days of christianity, when- 
everany a calamity fell upon the 
nation, the rabble were taught to set 
up the cry of “ Christianos ad leones ;” 
so now the church of Ireland was to 
be sacrificed, and in its dying moments 
to work.a miracle such as even popery 
never pretended to ; viz., to stop the 
mouths of the demagogues and agita- 
tors. Indeed, one of the persons al- 
luded to, the mover of the address in 
the Lords, declared “it was impossible 
ever to expect tranquillity in Ireland as 
long as the clergy were allowed to en- 
force their full demands upon a half- 
starved peasantry.” Now had this 
been a time when there’ was a disposi- 
tion to hear pny what might be fairly 
urged, it might have been said that per- 
haps the noble Lord was mistaken, and 
that there were some other causes fully 
as efficient, (if not more so) in produ- 
cing that misery which he so affect- 
ingly deplored—that there were stich 
things as rack-rents and con-acres ; and 
that,. perhaps, enormous sums collected 
by rapacious agents, and spent ‘by 
heartless absentées, were not the most 
likely means to contribute to the pfos- 
perity of a country—that the clergy, 
though they pleaded guilty to the 
charge of sometimes enforcing pay- 
ment of about the fourth part of their 
legal demand, could at least say, that 
what they got was spent in the country 
—that the yarious establishments re- 


* lst Citizen—I the great toe Sir? How am I thegreat toe Sir? 
Menenins—F or that being one o’ the lowest, basest, poorest of this most wise rebel- 
lion, thou, goest: foremost. 
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quisite for the many wants of a pea- 
santry unsheltered by the presence of 
their natural protectors, a resident gen- 
try, were supplied by the active and 
spontaneous charities of the clergy ; 
and that if famine and pestilence 


made their appearance, it was at least 


as 4 in some degree to the way in 
which an unemployed, and consequent- 
ly starving population, had been allowed 
to ean y upon the miserable patches 
of ground into whichit had servedthe pur- 

of political ambition to subdivide 
the holdings of the wretched occupants. 
Such statements might have been made 
and it might have cost some trouble to 
answer them ; but, no doubt, it was the 
lamb that insulted the wolf by muddy- 
ing the waters, and as the clergy were 
to be sacrificed, something must be in- 
vented to justify the violence of inso- 
lent aggression. 

There was another circumstance 
which must have tended to excite the 
apprehensions of the clergy—that was 
the place in which the Church Reform 
Bill was first introduced. Perhaps, as 
being a ministerial measure, it was a 
matter of indifference in which of the 
two houses it was brought forward ; but 
to a plain man, not deep in the myste- 
ries of state affairs, it would have ap- 
peared that the two bills, the Coercive 
and the Church Reform, might, with 
great propriety, have exchanged the 
places in which they made their first 
appearance. The former came (consi- 
dering the general feeling of the times) 
with a peculiarly bad e from the 
Upper House. That House has been 
represented of late, as the great obsta- 
cle int by the forms of the con- 
stitution, between the people and their 
just rights. It was not wise to increase 
this feeling. The bill will be repre- 
sented now as coming down in all its 
feudal sternness, from an unfeeling aris- 
tocracy, and a bloated clergy, who have 
ever proved themselves the defenders 
of existing abuses, the zealous advo- 
cates of grny manawre pelerated » 
overawe the expression of popular feel- 
ing. Whatever modification it may re- 
ceive in the Lower House, will be re- 

resented as a triumph (pinot by the 
Free spirit of a reformed of Com- 
mons, over o entigpntes and arbitrary 

inciples of an hereditary e, 
pag intolerant hierarchy. On the 
other hand, it might have been expect- 
ed we - Church Reform Bill, a mea- 

ou. I. 
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sure seriously affecting the property of 
a large body of men so motepetey 
represented, would have been first in- 
troduced into an assembly where the 
leading members of that body had 
seats ; and where any hints or sugges- 
tions they offered, might have been 
calmly and fairly discussed. Lord Al- 
thorp contends, that as the Church Re- 
form Bill was a money bill, the House 
of Commons was the proper place for 
its first appearance. he consulted 
Blackstone, or any other constitutional 
authority, he would have found, that the 
rivilege of originating money bills has 
en conceded to the Commons as a 
necessary protection to the great mass 
of the people. But, in the present case, 
it is sought to convert a defensive into 
an essive power, and to maintain, 
that the representatives of the people 
have an exclusive right to originate a 
taxation not affecting themselves, but 
an order which is not represented in 
their assembly ; for, I believe, that no 
one will assert that the clergy, as a 
body, are represented in the Commons. 
Therefore | maintain, that common 
sense and justice, and the analogy de- 
rived from the very principle for which 
his Lordship contends, all concur to 
shew, that the taxation of the clergy 
should originate in that body where they 
are in some degree represented, viz., the 
Lords. But no. It makes its first appear- 
ance in an assembly where it is received 
with shouts of exultation—shouts which 
seemed to rise in proportion to the se- 
verity of its enactments, and the sweep- 
ing extent of its confiscation. Even 
the persons in the galleries “ ht 
the measure wild,” and were allowed to 
testify their ferocious delight, doubt- 
less, recalling to their minds those hap- 
py times when, in a neighbouring coun- 
try, the Jacobins and Poissardes were 
allowed to shake their fists at the mem- 
bers of the legislative assembly; to 
jen in the cry of “les eveques a la 
anterne,” and mark out their victims 
for the. Place de la Revolation. In 
fact, the excitement produced already 
by the first notice of the bill, has been 
such as to render it difficult, if not im. 
practicable, to correct its severity by 
any fair or equitable amendment ; and 
we shall ey have the cry again 
set up of “ The bill, the whole bill and 
nothing but the bill.” When all these 
signs, which I have ‘mentioned, were 
put together, viz., the well known sen. 
3m 
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timents of the premicr, the ominous 


passage in the King’s speech, the opi- 
nions put forward by the movers of the 
address in answer, and the place chosen 
for bringing forward the measure re- 
garding the church, they certainly gave 
rise to a fearful presage, and that pre- 
sage has been fully realised. It onl 

remains then for the clergy to submit 
to their fate ; and, if I mistake not 
their character, they are ready to meet 
it, with becoming firmness and resigna- 
tion. To view the proposed measure 
in any other light than as the thinly 
veiled precursor of their utter and 
speedy extinction, would be a degree 


‘of folly with which it is to be Eon 


they are not chargeable. Suffering has 
made them too quick-sighted. “ By 
sorrow the heart is made better,” says 
the wise man ; and so, perhaps, is the 
understanding. 'They cannot, there- 
fore, be so grossly duped. They can- 
not belie every sentiment of their heart 
so much, as to express gratitude for the 
— kind acknowledgments, the high 
and laudatory testimonies to their Chris- 
tian virtues, the professions of a wish 
only “to ee a more 
efficient,” with which the proposed mea- 
sure has been ushered in? What ! the 
establishment to be rendered more ef- 
ficient by annihilating one-half of the 
pans bench!! by taking aany 
ose fair and legitimate prizes whic 
learning, and talent, and zeal may fairly 
aspire to, without any imputation upon 
the sincerity of their Christian eel- 
ing ; however they may incur the scoffs 
of such primitive apostolic spirits as 
Messrs. O’Connell, Shiel, &c., who 
have in their own church (wherever es- 
tablished) such a specimen of contempt 
for all wordly grandeur and distinction. 
The establishment to be rendered more 
efficient by suspending (we all know 
what the word means) the appointment 
of an incumbent where there may not 
happen to be at present, a sufficient 
number of Protestants for a congrega- 
tion ; as if the progress of scriptural 
truth in any district, however benight- 
ed, was to be despaired of. Again, by 
inflicting such a merciless rate of tax- 
ation upon the incumbents, as must ab- 
solutely close their doors against the 
appeals of misery in its most craving 
form. _Is it by such means the efficien- 
cy of the Protestant establishment is to 
be extended ? ‘No, gentlemen. The 
clergy may say, in addressing those who 
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profess such friendship— We hope it is 
no departure from proper courtesy to 
say, we cannot believe you to be sin- 
cere—we cannot bring ourselves to be- 
lieve, that men of your experience and 
wisdom can lay the flattering unction 
to your souls of thinking that you are 
serving the cause of Protestantism in 
Ireland. No—acknowledge the truth, 
acknowledge that you have yielded to 
the unceasing cry of bigotry and per- 
secution. You have put us on our trial 
—you have. We trust we may say it 
without irreverence, “ You have found 
no cause of death in us ;” and yet you 
yield to the Barabbas cry, and sacrifice 
the innocent and unoffending, in the 
vain hope of pacifying the bigotted 
High Priest, and the senseless rabble 
that he rules. 

It would be some consolation to the 
clergy, though, perhaps, their generous 
and liberal enemies may sneer at the 
assertion, if they had reason to think 
that the proposed measure would tend 
to the general improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor ; but it would be 
rather difficult to shew the probability 
of such a result, as far as regards either 
the Protestant, or even the Romish 
portion of the peasantry. With regard 
to the former, I believe it is generally 
admitted, that in whatever district there 
topes to be any exception to the mass 
of misery and vice with which this 
country is overrun, in that, Protestant- 


ism will be found to have gained some 


footing. Indeed, it has been often mat- 
ter of surprise to many—only that lo- 
gical closeness is not the forte of the 
orators who formerly figured in the 
Arena, and now in the House of Com- 
mons! / /—that the panegyrists of the 
“emerald isle,” the “babblers of green 
fields,” have not been a little more spa- 
ring of their praises upon the physical 
advantages of Ireland. Did it never 
occur to them that they were making 
out a strong case against themselves ; 
that the few spots in which any thing 
like moral verdure is to be discovered, 
are those in which such advantages 
do not exist. Compare the South with 
the North—you find in the former an 
incomparably finer soil, a more genial 
clime, the means of internal communi- 
cation much superior, by means of large 
and navigable rivers, the country much 
less encumbered with population, in 
proportion to its extent; and yet, in 
despite of this difference of external 
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circumstances, what an interval be- 
tween’ the character and condition of 
the peasantry!! But, not to draw a 
parallel that might in the present times 
deemed invidious,* is it to be sup- 
osed that the impoverishment of the 
rotestant clergy (which this bill will 
effect to'a most distressing extent,) will 
not seriously affect the character and 
condition of the poorer part of their 
laity. ' Look to the sums at present ex- 
pended by their spontaneous bounty 
upon meritorious school masters and 
mistresses ; books for the instruction of 
children ; prizes to stimulate their ex- 
ertions ; ‘poor shops where the produce 
of their labour is disposed of at a low 
rate to the poorer parishioners, &c. &c. 
Will the necessary withdrawing, or at 
least, considerable contraction of those 
sums, be compensated by the abolition 
of vestry cess, an assessment rarely 
(where proper care is taken) exceeding 
three pence per acre. But it may be 
thought that, at least, the Romish por- 
tion of the peasantry will be greatl 
benefitted by the abolition of this grind. 
ing impost. Is this so certain? Look 
to the Bishop of Limerick’s speech in 
the House of Lords, in the session of 
1814. There was an assertion con- 
tained in it, which excited some sur- 
prize, until the fact was ascertained, 
viz., “ That there were at that moment 
petitions lying on their lordship’s table, 
signed by multitudes of Irish Roman 
Catholics, in the least Protestant part 
of Munster, praying that they might 
have more Protestant clergymen sent 
to reside among them.” ose. who 
knew the state of Ireland ; who knew 
the wundistinguishing benevolence with 
which the charities of the clergy are 
dealt out to all persuasions, were not 
at all surprised at the assertion. It 
might, doubtless, have called forth the 
incredulous sneer of so accurately in- 
formed a person as Lord King, who, to 
do him justice, is a most fearless knight- 
errant, whenever a churchman is to be 
attacked ; though it must be admitted, 
that he differs not more from these an- 
cient chevaliers in his hatred to the 
church, than in “a plentiful lack” of 
that dignified courtesy by which they 
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were distinguished. By the way, it is 
rather a strange fact, the unceasing hos- 
tility evinced by this noble lord to the 
church, in defiance of the most humili- 
ating castigations. But such is the 
fact. In however serious a mood he 
may be, set but a churchman before 
him, and it seems to have the same ef- 
fect upon him that the cup of sack had 
on Falstaff—it absolutely “ mounts him 
into the brain, makes him apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable shapes.” As I believe 
he holds the memory of his illustrious 
kinsman in great respect, I would re- 
commend to his consideration the des- 
cription of himself, which that great 
man wished to have engraven on his 
tomb, “ Literis innutritus, eousque tan- 
tum profecit, ut veritati unicé studeret.” 
It would afford that great man (could 
he look back from the grave,) but little 
gratification to see his kinsman afford- 
ing such a confirmation of his own well- 
known theory—that wit, was frequently 
to be found, unaccompanied by judg- 
ment. 

All those, however, who reflect be- 
fore they speak, and who are of opi- 
nion that some information on a subject 
is a previous requisite to correct think- 
ing, knew that the assertion was per- 
fectly true. “ As collectors and distri- 
butors of bounty, (said the Bishop,) as 
purveyors of food, as parcellers of em- 
ployment, as overseers of labour on 
roads, in bogs, in public works ; by their 
exertions in these, and similar depart- 
ments, the Irish peasantry of the dis- 
tressed districts, under Providence, were 
saved from famine and its attendant pes- 
tilence, and, I would hope, were formed 
to permanent habits of industry, mora- 
lity, and grateful feeling.” But this is 
the language of a Bishop, and, of course, 
inadmissible. Let us hear then, the 
testimony of one who is the glory of 
his church and his nation, What does 
Dr. Chalmers say, in his examination 
before the Poor Law Committee ?— 
“TI hold the Established Church of Ire- 
land, in spite of all that has been al- 
ledged against it, to be our very best 
machinery for the moral and political 
regeneration of that country.” But, 


* When Colonel Percival moved for a return stating distinctly the numbers of 
Protestant and Roman Catholics, who had been charged with capital offences; the 
motion was resisted by Mr. Spring Rice, on the ground of its having an “ invidious 


tendency.” 
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further, what was the testimony of one 
who, at least, will be allowed to be an 
unbiassed evidence? What did the 
present secretary for Ireland say, after 
returning from visiting, in person, the 
tenantry :upon the Irish estates of( his 
noble grandfather ? Speaking of the 
attacks which have been made upon 
the establishment, he says—“ If the 
same exertions had been employed in 
publishing the splendid instances of 
individual merit which are to be found 
amongst its members, the church would 
stand, at the present moment, far above 
the boldest attempts of calumny. In 
fact, the cases of abuse are exceptions 
from that mass of rectitude which is 
not less admirable for being found in 
the shade, and their very prominence 
proves the strength of the rule.” Such 
are a few of the testimones that have 
been borne to the “locust” establish- 
ment, and which may afford sotme 
grounds for judging whether its extinc- 
tion would be productive of general 
benefjt to the country. 

But, again, what a precedent will it 
afford for the gradual introduction of 
other measures, which (as far as Pro- 
testant security is concerned), will 
amount to a virtual Repeal of the 
Union. - With all the fury of the great 
léader, he is a most profound and able 
man. There are persons who con- 
sider him as little better than a mad- 
man, for pursuing such a scheme , but 
they will find that he has, at least, as 
much of the wilyness, as of the 
strength, of madness ; and that he will 
not waste his powers at a useless tug 
when the “ paulatim vello” will more 
effectually serve his purposes. Many 
of those persons express great surprise 
at his not having id given some 
notice on the subject, But they know 
little of the man. Thinking him to be 
a generousand devoted enthusiast, they 
naturally suppose that he would, in 
defiance of every obstacle—in con- 
tempt ofthe all but unanimous senti- 
timents of the people of the sister 
country, and the Protestants of this—~ 
bring forward his favourite measure. 
But, I repeat it, they know but little 
ofthe man. The ae Union 
is a fine topic out of doors ; a powerful 
agent in gathering in the 12,000/. 
a-year from the wretched peasantry. 
But he has no such intention at present. 
There may be some Sanchos in his 
train, whom he amuses by sketches of 


a constitution for their island, when 
they shall possession of it; but 
he is himself no Quixote ; and poor 
Steele’s plantations are not yet to be 
econ of their pike-handles, in 
er to effect the se ion of the 
two countries. No, O’Connell’s 
is this :—He calculates upon exciting 
the sympathies of the English nation, 
who, in addition to all their honest and 
generous sentiments, are a very matter- 
of-fact sort of wt pm ow very 
likely to be gulled into the belief that, 
where thereis such vehemence, there can 
be no dramatic deception. He calcu- 
lates, also, upon ae ver ad — 
being some amo e mini 
enough to believe him serious in his 
ee ; and — oe = — 
enough to pr ing erberean 
howl b uh him a succession of 
sops. if then, he can succeed in ex- 


tings hing the Protestant — in 
Ireland—again, in destroyi core 
porations, oe have ‘been hitherto 
amongst human means e most 
Seat in preserving Drotcotant Mife 
and property—if he can further suc- 
ceed in obtaining an elective mayistracy 
—and, lastly, in so altering the present 
constitution of the panel, as to secure a 
jury of Whiteboys to try their brethren 
in the dock—if he can, I say succeed 
in effecting all those preparations of 
anarchy, he is in hopes that there may 
bea party in the ministry which (in- 
fluenced by a feeling similar to what 
we are told was once See Lord 
Clarendon), may wish to id of all 
the trouble of governing Ireland; and 
may ‘be, for handing over the few re- 
maining Protestants that shall then be 
found, to his tender mercies, in the 
capacity of Chancellor, Attorney-Ge- 
neral, or Chief Secretary ; or, should 
Providence dispose the hearts of 
our rulers otherwise—should they 
bm their eyes at last to the folly 
ing to bind down this Pro- 
tean monster by any ties, save those of 
physical compulsion—then, indeed, he 
may meditate bringing forward the 
measure seriously. And only see what 
a *vantage ground he will then stand 
on in urging the Repeal question. In 
Ireland, Protestantism, (the only link 
that binds us to England), beaten down 
and crushed, and ready to embrace any 
alternative that may be offered, sooner 
than enduse the slow but. i 
fires of persecution to which she 8 
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then be exposed. In England, alarge 
ion, even of the most reflecting and 
oyal, disgusted at their “ most filthy 
bargain,” and. indifferent to, if not 
anxious for, a separation. Is this an 
ase tcdiepantoen be sam puenis 
to course is now purs 
both in and out. of deors, u aeditione, 
dolis, scelere”-——“ Intra muros peccatur 
et extra.” The whole business of the 
popes apeiehe te council of 
nation ied in listening to in- 
+ 2 es which, in reality, 
are i not for the house, but for 
the, scounDRELS ont of the house ; 
furious invectives against every public 
officer who dares to do his duty ; and 
such veracious tales, as how, once upon 
a time, an lrish baronet was brought 
before a court-martial, and hanged up 
at his own. hall-door, for not entertain- 
ing some hungry ensigns, &c. &c., for 
he does not now even aim at the ques- 
tionable merit of the “ ing fiend” 
—*he.does not lie like the tmth.” 
Goneien, hey, ins of ot itie To. Seen 
even sober 
of the English nation. Again, inkie 
the course he is now pursuing with re- 
to the lowerorders. Look at the 
ishing and ferocious banditti with 


which that hitherto unhappy land will 
bale infested, “t his fiendis advice: is 
: are, it seems, to with- 
draw their money from the sayings 
banks, in order, doubtless, to spend it 
at the ale-house—to drink the Libe- 
rator’s health, who (like his predeces- 
ser, Jack Cade), will soon make “the 
Cannes ne oe ten h ” and 
te devote any little surplus that ma: 
remain to the. establishment of a oe 
ees ae 
y ca he y 
Pidicxed on the wretched peasantry of 
his native land. 
What. a striking similarity, when we 
the a circumstances of 
England ie year 1819, npn 
state re at present—and wi 
we could say of Ireland alone—if the 
resent. system be | continued. 
adeed, at all periods of ay of 
the world, the precursory signs of re- 
volution and rebellion have been much 
the same, and thissameness of 
isa most providential Itseems 
to beone among the many indications of 
the way in which a moral Providence 
controuls the affairs ofthe universe. The 
Supreme Disposer of events does not 
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, tosee, or the ears to hear.” 


Add 


interpose @ miracle to stay “the mad- 
ness of the people ;” but, if the rulers 
should be perverse or infatuated eno 
not. “to ask a sign of the Lord,” in the 
hour of peril, he forces one upon their 
view, if they but have “the eyes 
He seems 
to call their attention to the records of 
the human race, where they will find 
that He has established it as a law— 
that similar effects spring from similar 
causes; to the invariab le connexion 
which has ever subsisted between un- 
checked licentiousness and open rebel- 
Comin toe various aroens in _— 
under hi ection), promptness an 
energy ate saved the fand rank when 
fear and despondency are paralyzing 
their countels, He seems to Bas 
them, as to the Jewish leader, “ Why 
criest thou unto me ; speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward,” . Yes, it is the fact, that whilst 
that true wisdom, which marks the 
statesman, is ever rich and new, and 
varying in its resources, ive, 
peo , all-embracing, ke 
the interests of the whole community, 
and not for the present occasion merely, 
but, for ages yet unborn ; a merci 
Providence seems, on the other hand, 
to have, restricted the cunning of the 

itator. He cannot find out new 
channels. for “abounding iniquity.” 
He must fall back upon the clumsy 
attifices of his predecessor in guilt— 
the invective—“the seurril jest 
—the lie so oft o’erthrown.” Hence 
it is that we see so strong, so pervading, 
a likeness between such portions of the 
history of mankind. It is but the same 
filthy. agents, working upon the same 
filthy materials ; but, perhaps, in no 

lel that could be traced, are the 

ints of resemblance stronger than 
fowecn the period I have just alluded 
to and the present. If we wish to re- 
fresh our recollections on the subject, 
(and it will be a refreshment in more 
ways than one), let us take up any one 
of three of the most powerful displays 
of senatorial eloquence that ever thun- 
dered within the walls of a British 
parliament, the speeches of Grenville, 
Canning, and Plunkett—bursts which 
seemed at once to awaken the slumber- 
ing, moral might of England: and call 
upon her to shake off the horrible 
alguiuane by which she had been so 
long convulsed. 

What do we find then upon a survey 
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of that period? Itinerant demagogues, 
paid too, not men loving mischief for 
mischief’s sake ; but influenced by more 
selfish and solid considerations ; Penny 
subscription orators, “ Fortune hunters 
who would not court even deformity it- 
self until they found that she was well 
portioned.”—Fellows of this descrip- 
tion, assembling large and ferocious 
mobs, under the preposterous pretence 
of petitioning ; but in fact for the pur- 
poses of intimidation and disorder. 
Again, alicentious and infidel press; 
and (in point oftalent) such a press !!] 
Black Dwarfs, Medusas, &c. “ Gorgons, 
Hydras and Chimeeras dire,” It was no 
longer the Bolingbrokes ; the Voltaires; 
but the Carliles, and the Hones. It 
was no longer (to borrow the concep- 
tion of our great painter) the “harlot 
infidelity” with something like beauty ; 
and tricked out in the ostentatious 
finery of prostitution; but the same 
wretched creature, with features bloat- 
ed and brutalized by excess, beating 
hemp amidst the vile inmates of the 
workhouse. It was no longer Satan, 
under the form of the “archangel ru- 
ined,” but the foul and venemous “toad 
squatted ‘at the rabble-ear.” We all 
recollect this vile crew (their dullness 
unfortunately for a long time operating 
as a protection) speaking a language to 
which Englishmen had never been fa- 
miliarized ; the mingled and virulent 
dialect of treason, blasphemy, “ malice, 
hatred aud all uncharitableness,” assail- 
ing every order and institution, around 
which the habitual and long cherished 
affections of Englishmen had been en- 
twined. Again the magistrates, men, 
who in defiance of every risk, at the 
peril of their lives and fortunes, set 
themselves to stem the desolating tor- 
rent; held up to general execration ; 
etitions hawked about from one pot- 
ouse to another, thumbed by every 
greasy ruffian, whose name was enrolled 
as one of the sovereign people, calli 
for justice on the devoted heads of th 
oppressors ; and those very petitions, 
presented to the Legislature by certain 
“ Knights of the Post,” who were rea- 
dy (in addition to the damning internal 
evidence upon the documents them- 
selves) to add the still more damfing 
evidence ,of their own personal tééti- 
mony. Again, the very judges of the 
land, bullied and . brow-beaten, and 
held up to detestationand assassination ; 
one of them, because he had declared 
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his opinion in a charge to the grand’ 
jury of York, ethane riots had urisen 
not so much from aetwal distress as from 
acts of evil-minded , persons,” openly 
prescribed ; mt expressed 
that “none of the staring thousands 
should raise his knife and plunge it into 
the bosom of the monster, who could 
coolly insult his sufferings.” Such were 
some of ee at the awful: 
crisis I have to, a crisis, howe- 
ver, when E ‘agood genius pre- 
vailed and rescued her from the most 
awful fate that God in his inflictions 
ever sent upon a fiation—the despotism 
of the mob. 4 
Does it then (let me ask) require 
any very great effort of imagination 
or any “ considering the matter too cu- 
riously” to find in the present state of 
the country a striking parallel to ali the 
circumstances I have just mentioned. 
After the paséing of the bill of 1829, 
we all flattered ourselves, (however we 
might have differed upon the accom- 
ying meaéures,) that! at least that’ 
orrible goitré ; the Catholic Associa- 
tion, had been deracinated. Have 


our hopes been realized. Has it not 


again appeafed in a form, if possible, 
still more foul and loathsome. Have 
we not the pomegeey forth from 
its vomitofies at midnight, and through 
the heart of our metropolis, groups, 
and such groups!!! Spouters, whose 
style of oratory, (if we must “ squan- 
der away” such a term,) may be, for 
noise, and filth, and fury, compared 
to.those mud voleanoes of which we 
have lately heard so much. Poor 
vane tradesmen — out of 

weeks earnings, and returning, 
maddened by want, and riot, and in- 
toxication, to their naked and famish- 
ing families. Demogorgon himself, 
(by way of giving them a foretaste of 
the liberty they would enjoy under his 
paternal sway,) ordering his former 
“ honest, trusty,” but rather “. too 
drouthy cronies,” into the custody of 
the mob, or turning them out of his 
room, whenever a little too much of the 
native prompts them to resist his sove- 
reigncommands. “ Illasejactatinaula.” 
It is there he wins “ brazen opinions” 
from the mob. “ O cives, cives, que- 
renda pecunia primum est.” It is not 
to be wondered at, that an advocate so 
well fee’d should stand forth, even in 
more august assemblies, as the vindi-» 
cator of the “ fine peasantry” which, 
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(to do him justice) he does with a far- 
cical effrontery that reminds one of the 
king of the gypsies, in Tom Jones. 
“* My people, Mr. Jones, be de most 
orderly people in de world, dough 
greatly slandered, and vat is more, 
dey goabout day and night to do me 
service, and give me de best of vat de 

get.” So much for the parallel pated 
ing the demagogues. ut, alas; what 
different fates frequently await the la- 
bourers in the same glorious cause. 
“ Ille crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic 
diadema.” Popular ingratitude has 
sent back poor Hunt to the shoeblack- 
ing trade, whilst Dan takes seat in the 
“ collective wisdom,” and uses his 
blacking brush upon clergy, magis- 
trates, and upon all, in fact, who dis- 
sent from his plans for the regeneration 
of Ireland, by restoring the’ Ivreagh 
dynasty to the throne of their ances- 
tors. Again, I ask, are the former 
abominations of the penny vehicles of 
sedition and irreligion without a paral- 
lel.in the present times. Look to the 
vulgar fury directed against the minis- 
ters and the ordinances of religion—the 
indecent levity, (if not a worse feeling) 
‘with which the mid-day assassinations : 
the ferocious assaults committed upon 
the most exemplary and amiable per- 
‘sons, not only amongst the clergy, but 
amongst any who dare “ to name the 
name of Christ” in a benighted land, 
have been received—all the depths of 
a foul and malignant invention stirred 
up to furnish forth invectives against 
some of the most unoffending and 
Christian spirits—every attempt to pro- 
cure a proper observance of the Sab- 
bath denounced as an infringement up- 
on the liberties of the people. It. is 
true these raphists affect to. dis- 
tae between the Christian religion 
and its ministers. To the touching 
beauty and sublimity of the former, 
these gentle spirits are quite alive, but 
it is against the bloated rectors who 
“ grindthe faces of the poor,” the offi- 
cious magistrates, who’ would exert 
their authority in: enforcing the ob- 
servance of the ordinances of God, that 
their “ gorge rises.” But this flimsy 
pretext cannot deceive any one. The 
same subterfuge was used before by 
Voltaire and his disciples. It was only 
against the abuses of Christianity that 
the patriarch and the philosophers pro- 
fessed to direct their attacks.’ It was 
in this way that they gradually gained 
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admission for those desolating doctrines 
that at length shook off every restraint 
human and divine, and left society, 
(in Berkeley’s admirable phrase) to 
“ the full enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges of brutality.” When the French 
revolution, “ that sudden development 
of malignant power,” discharged the 
overflowings of ungodliness upon our 
shores, the ministers of “ a pure and 
undefiled religion” were the first to 
«stand between the dead and the liv- 
ing, to stay the plague,” and under the 
protecting providence of a merciful 
God, “ their word was with power” 
and sufficed to avert the destruction 
with which we were threatened. Hence 
the hatred which has been ever since 
entertained by the Satanic host against 
this body—hence the repeated at- 
tempts at every period of public dis- 
tress, to represent them as the princi- 
pal agents in producing it. In their 
vulgar fury they would fain impress 
upon the excited rabble, a feeling re- 
sembling the superstition which exists 
among the sailors, viz. that it isthe de- 
vil who has raised the tempest, and 
that the parson should be thrown over- 
board to appease his anger. Such has 
been ever the alliance subsisting be- 
tween anarchy and irreligion ; but 
frightful as the signs of the times are, 
we trust that the heart is still sound in 
a large portion of the community. 
Were it not so, our fate, as a nation, 
would be a strange one indeed. We 
would have resisted the contagion of 
infidelity when invested in all the at- 
tractions of wit and genius, and some- 
thing like learning, only to have em- 
braced her when accompanied by every 
thing vulgar, offensive, and disgusting. 
This would indeed be a condition worse 
than that of the Egyptians of old; we 
should have escaped the plague of 
French frogs only to be consumed by 
the lice that have been engendered in 
our own quarters. 

Let us, inthe next place, consider 
the situation in which the magistrates 
are placed. After what we have lately 
seen, can it be matter of surprize that 
in many parts of Ireland they have 
come to the declared resolution of not 


‘ acting in: tithe cases, a resolution too, 


openly avowed by men of known loyal- 
ty and ‘attachment to.the church es« 
tablishment. Can this be a matter of 
surprize, I say. Look to the eases of 
Sir G. Bingham, Captain Burke, and 
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the various others detailed in the dail 
— Should a gang of lawless 

ans raise the whole country by ring- 
ing of chapel bells, blowing of” horns, 
&c. &c., attack a magistrate at the 
head of a party of police, and should 
one of them antedate the termination 
of his days by a gunshot wound instead 
of the gallows, immediately an inquest 
is held, wilful murder of course brought 
in against the magistrate and the whole 
party. “ But isthis law? Ay marry is it 
crowner’s quest law.” High mass is next 
said over the murdered innocent. No 
cross-legged crusader ever had more af- 
fecting obsequies performed at his tomb. 
Anorationis made at the grave,that Mark 
Antony himself might have taken some 
valuable hints from for its soothing and 
pacifying tendency,“ Sweet friends, let 
me notstir you up tomutiny.” A subscrip- 
tion is next raised for what,in theirphrase, 
(and indeed with strict justice) is called 
a “ parsecution” of the murderers ; and 
the unfortunate i and police, 
if they are acquitted by the jury, (which 
is not always the case) have to run for 
their lives from the court house, and, 
at all events, may make up their minds 
to quit the country. But this even is 
not the worst. It would be some satis- 
faction if they could calculate = the 
approbation of government ; un- 










* The farmers name was Doyle. But what is contained in that name!!! “ no- 


fortunately they are not.always certain 
of this, even after an acquittal by a 
jury. Look at the case of Graham, 
certainly nothing so remarkable us this 
has occurred during all the tithe riots*. 
A farmer refuses to pay the rector his 
tithe, there is no plea set up, either of 
poverty or overcharge ; the man being 
@ snug substantial yeoman, and the 
parish being under composition ; his 
cattle are seized and are to be sold on 
the next market day. For several days 
previous .to the sale, the country, for 
ten miles round, is placarded with no- 
tices apprising the “boys” to assemble. 
Assemble they accordingly do, not with 
the Alpeens merely, but with fire-arms, 
as the result proved. The magistrate 
finding it quite hopeless to resist such a 
mob with the small body of police un- 
der his command, calls out the yeo- 
manry corps, in the hope that the pre- 
sence of such a body might deter the 
rioters from resisting the law. But all 
to no purpose, They rush in upon the 
ranks of the police, and whatever 
doubts may exist as to the party that 
fired the first shot, there is no doubt 
whatever, that a yeoman was shot with- 
in three minutes after the affray began, 
a tolerably convincing proof that the 
party came to the armed. Well, 
Grabam is brought to trial, and, after 











mina mille, mille nocendiartes.” The Rt. Rev. Divine took up the cudgels for his 
namesake on this occasion, and boldly rested the whole merits of the case upon this 
one question, viz, “« What value had the rector ever given farmer Doyle that he 
should demand tithe from him? The matter would not be worth noticing, but that 
a Dr. of Divinity and Ex-fellow of the College set himself seriously to work, and 
seemed to take some credit to himself for exposing this ism, as he called it. 
Sophism!!! Words being arbitrary of ideas, every one is at liberty of course, 
to attach his own meaning to them. But really the Rev. Dr. appears to me to be 
guilty of as great a misnomer as the fellow (who when found guilty of a violent out- 
rage, and being asked what he had to say in his defence) replied, “ Nothing, my 
Lord, barrin that I didn’t think I’d come to such a disaster for a little bit of flirtation.” 
Sophism indeed!! Why, if I recollect my logic, a sophism is a syllogism which, 
under the appearance of a legitimate form, deceives. But is there any a of 
such a form in this? Is there any semblance of dece’ in this logical flirtation? 
What value did the farmer get ? ae simply this. That in consideration of tithe 
which he probably compounded with his rector for, at the rate of one shilling, he 
got an abatement of three in his rent. What other value would the Bishop have him 
get? Is it spiritual value? Is it religious instruction? Woe betide the poor far- 
mer if he received any such value. It would be the worst tithe he ever paid. His 
back would have suffered for it; and the “ Forty stripes, save one” would have been 
marked on it by way of an emblematic memento, how he ever meddled with the 39 
articles of heresy. But though the argument itself is farcical, yet the animus with 
which it:is brought forward is quite apparent. Those only are entitled to the tithe 
who do im religious instruction, ergo, &c. &c. &c. Well, I the change 
will be all forthe better, and, that when the peasantry are payin new tithe- 
eaters, they may not find “ Rehoboams little finger thicker than Solomon’s loins.” 
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incurring an expense ruinous to. any 
man of moderate fortune, he is honor- 
ably acquitted by the Jury, but he is 
dismissed from the commission of the 
peace; and —— it would be diffi- 
cult'to say upon what grounds. . It is 
true, Lord Plunket stated in the House 
of Lords that he exceeded the limits of 
his authority, and unquestionably the 
opinion of a great constitutional lawyer 
(one too, who had made so powerful a 
defence for the Manchester magistrates 
when fhey called out the yeomanry, and 
cut down the mob who, by the way, 
had proceeded no farther than words,) 
is entitled to great respect, but surely 
if there be a case when the principle 
of “ inter arma leges silent,” should be 
admitted, it isin such a case as has just 
been stated, one in which a moment's 
delay, for the a of solving a legal 
crux, might have led to the massacre of 
the whole party as upon other occa- 
sions, Besides, a man of plain, com- 
mon sensé might ask, What are’ the 
yeomanry for? Is it for ornament ? 
The tattered jackets and rusty accou- 
trements of the poor fellows refute such 
an hypothesis as this. It is to be pre- 
sumed then, it is for some use. ‘They 
were called out originally, and “ did 
the state some service” in the hour of 
rebellion. Now, what is rebellion, if 
not an armed insurrection against lawful 
authority, and really it would be diffi- 
cult to discover any case to, which the 
term could be more fairly applied. 

Let us inthe last place examine whe- 
ther the insults and violence offered to 
the highest: judicial authorities in Eng- 
land at the period I’ have. mentioned ; 
admit of any parallel in the present 
time. An Act of Parliament (the Re- 
form) is passed, and, 1 believe. it -is 
generally admitted, that notwithstand- 
ing all the advances we» have lately 
made in English style :: we should »go 
back tothe days of the Edwards and 
Henrys to’ find'any one Act that’ has 
been so prolifi¢ of doubts:and disputa- 
tions. One of our judges, a man ‘of 
the highest legal information, experi- 
ence and integrity, delivers his opinion 
upon one of its clauses. _ What is the 
consequence? I pass over. the polish- 
ed invectives of the. gentlemen of ithe 
press. An honorable member of the 
. House, a gentleman, who though well 
‘informed as to details, yet’ when he at- 
tempts to reason upon.a general’ prin- 
ciple, reminds one of Curran’s hit 

Vou I. 
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apon a’ brother barrister, when: en- 
gaged in a nice law argument, “that 
it put him in’ mind of a fellow attempt- 
ing to open an oyster with a rolling-pin,” 
This honorable member, I say, is not 
content with inflicting the “rigidi cen- 
sura: cachini,” a huge Caledonian grin 
upon the: Irish judge’s mistake of the 
English language, but actually expres- 
ses loud astonishment that he-was not 
impeached. But let us consider the case 
of Baron Smith. There certainly is 
no one instance that could be adduced 
which points out in stronger colours the 
character of. the present outrages, and 
of the persons who commit und justify 
them. Perhaps it would be difficult to 
select, amidst the great mass and _vari- 
ety of talents and attainments which at 
present) distinguish the Irish bench a 
more highly gifted individual. When 
in the discharge of his judicial duties, 
he sets himself to deliver any exposi- 
tion of a great legal principle, to cor- 
rect any unsound view which interested 
cunning may have advanced or brutal 
ignorance swallowed ; we are present- 
ed with something, to which tlie lec- 
tures of a Blackstone or the judgments 
ofa Scott may have produced an equal 
but certainly not a superior. We feel 
at once, that weare listening to the opini- 
ons of a refined metaphysician, whose 
acuteness is however always under the 
controul of common sense; toagreat con- 
stitutional lawyer, whose hel though 
familiarized to an. habitual respect for 
all the formal dicta which precedents 
have. established, is yet capable of as- 
cending to what Bacon so justly calls 
the “leges legum,” the great, transcen- 


-dental and eternal principles of natural 


equity ; ‘the indications that our Crea- 
tor has given to us, “that we are a law 
in ourselves,”.. the: xvas syvaes which 
seem innate in every wise and: virtuous 
and religious mind ; the great moral 
axioms from which no interpretation of 
mere human enactments should ever 
dissent ; particularly when such inter- 
pretation carries along with it as its. run- 
ning commentary, outrage and robbery 
and murder. In fact if there be a man 
on the bench capable of discovering 
and explaining what may be called the 
physiology of thé whole system of law; 
the working and uses of that apparent- 
ly complex and cumbersome structure, 
of shewing that however there may ap- 
pear to be occasional contradictions 
between. what “time honoured” wis- 
3.N 
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dom has bequeathed, and modern sci- 
ence has added ; yet is there one uni- 
form pervading spirit, a spirit transmit- 
ted from age to age, whose continuous 
identity from the days of our Alfreds 
and Edwards down to the present, can 
be traced by every honest and reflect- 
ing mind, a spirit too, of which (to use 
-his own admirable expression) “the let- 
ter is but the trastee, and too often the 
dishonest one.” If, I say, there be 
such a man, that man is Baron Smith. 
But besides the claims to public res- 
pect which such high powers constitute 
there other points in his character suffi- 
cient (one would have thought) to 
screen him from mob violence. The 
first is, that in his political sentiments 
he has been always a decided liberal ; 
a warm advocate of what will go down 
to posterity as the most felicitous in- 
stance of Hibernian catachresis, viz. 
the HEALING measure. The next is, 
that if there be a defect in his judicial 
character, it is what some consider a 
reprehensible lenity m criminal cases. 
And indeed I believe it must be ad- 
mitted that there is some trath in the 
eharge, that perhaps the “quality of 
mercy” has been sometimes “ strained” 
in his character, and that (to borrow 
the rhetorical and classical allusion of 
Parr) ifa Bayes Eases stood in the ves- 
tibule of the Judgment Hall as in that 
of the Areopagus; 4e certainly need 
not wince as he d the hal- 
lowed spot. Now, one would have 
thought that amongst the members of a 
church which draws so wide a distine- 
tion between mortal and venial sins, 
and which also allows of such a ‘com- 
fortable set-off of merits against offen- 
‘ces, that the Baron’s previous political 
sentiments and lenity of character might 
have pleaded in extentation of any 
little sip by which he had offended the 
majesty of the Brehon law, and roused 
the anger of its Druidical dispensers, 
Again, it might have been supposed 
that amongst “a nation of people, than 
whom under the sun there is none that 
doth love equal and indifferent justice 


* Metaphysical aid.”"—.The expression is a remarkable one. 
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better,” such a man as I have des- 
cribed might have been allowed to de- 
liver his opinion upon the correctness 
of a practical principle which had been 
boldly pat forward as the law of the 
land, and as boldly acted on. This 
principle was the far-famed one of 
“ passive resistance,” one which (tho’ 
announced with all the pomp of an 
original discovery) appeared to vulgar 
eyes to be nothing more nor less than 
a revival in a compendious form of the 
moral maxim set forth in Rob Roy’s 
song “ Those may ¢ake that have the 
om and those may keep who can.” 
he great propounder of this principle 
however, had in his evidence before 
parliament, stated it as a just and logi- 
cal deduction from admitted premises. 
He certainly admitted that it required 
some “ metaphysical aid”* to appre- 
hend its full force, but that its truth was 
as undoubted as any —— ever 
put forward by “the irrefragable Doc- 
tor,” or “the Master of Sentences.” 
Now this was a subject exactly for 
Baron Smith. The happy antithetical 
condensation of the expression seemed 
to strike his fancy. It was probably 
(if not a version) a brilliant flash sug- 
ested to some Maynooth Classic by 
orace’s “strenta inertia.” The Baron 
however could not fail to discover, that 
in all such figures of ae (which are 
I believe, called by rhetoricians, 
morons,) there is generally some coal 
brium observed between the two parts 
which make up the compound and upon 
the nice counterpoise of which the 
beauty and felicity of the expression 
depend. But he saw that in the present 
instance the resistance part quite ran 
away with the passive; and co 
every person concerned in enforci 
the = was robbed or murdered, all 
those who were concerned in the pas- 
sive part actually suffered nothing. He 
accordingly took the first a 
when he went on circuit, of exposing 
the wickedness and absurdity of this 
principle; and if there was a feeling 
excited in court by his masterly expo- 


If I mistake not, it 


is used by the wife of the Scottish Thane, when stimalating him on to the “golden 
round” of his ambition. But (as well as I recollect) she did not rely upon this merely, 


but called in murder to her assistance, 


Probably the “boys” finding the Doctor's 


metaphysics a little too crabbed, and determined to take as short a cut as they could, 


borrowed the hint from her ladyship. 
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sure, except that of mingled abhor- 
rence and contempt for its author, it 
_ was a regret that such a man should be 
called from the higher duties of his 
solemn office, to brand such insolent 
and elaborate dishonesty ; that he whose 
opening charge was generally the finest 
“ Lay Sermon,’—that he who should 
have been employed in instructing all 
descriptions of persons, from the Grand 
Juror down to the humblest peasant 
in their respective duties; in setting 
before them the wholesome provisions 
of our admirable laws for the suppres- 
sion of crime—in showing them (in the 
words of old Hooker) “ that of law it 
must be acknowledged that her seat is 
the bosom of God ; and her voice the 
harmony of the world ;” that he, I say, 
should be employed in removing such 
rubbish from the avenues of justice, or 
in exposing certain moral positions, 
which, though they might have done 
very well in a dialogue between such 

leasant fellows as Mat o’ the Mint and 

b Booty, never could have been 
seriously entertained for one moment by 
any person of common honesty or 
Christian principle. 

A rejoinder of course appeared from 
the same grave and learned authority 
by whom the principle had been first 
advanced; and what was the conse- 
quence ?—we will not say effect; as 
philosophers are yet undecided as to 
the true nature of the connexion he- 
tween cause and effect. It may be 
worth attending to, particularly by some 
of our neighbours at the other side of 
the channel, who shudder at the intro- 
duction of any measures into Ireland, 
inconsistent with the free spirit of the 
British constitution. It may be worth 
the attention also of the Right Reve- 
rend Divine himself, by whom this dis- 
covery in Ethics was made. It may 
prove to him the truth of a position 
which indeed, I wonder how any lumi- 
nary of the Romish Church (as he un- 
doubtedly is) can be ignorant of, viz., 
that too much knowledge is not always 
to be imparted to the laity; that 
though a principle may be true and 
even waotd in the schools where there 
are none but the educated and the 
“ metaphysical” to receive it, yet, a8 the 
meteoric iron is not found to answer in 
the smith’s forge, so that same principle 
may be totally useless, if not danger- 
ous in the hands of the vulgar. It was 
a maxim of Fontenelle’s “that a wise 
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man, even when his hand was full of 
truths, would often content himself with 
— his: little finger,” and after 
what we have seen, we most humbly 
implore his Right Reverence, if he has 
many such truths in his possession, to 
keep his fist as tightly closed as possi- 
ble. But to return to the “ passive 
resistance” lads—they were all indig- 
nation upon hearing of this contro- 
versy between the judge and the bishop 
—that the favourite article of their 
creed should be so attacked—that any 
man (be his rank or station what it 
might) should be indifferent to the force 
and the beauty of the prayer so fer- 
vently breathed over them ; viz., “that 
their hatred of paying their just debts 
might be as lasting as their love of 
justice” appeared to them to be an of- 
fence that blood alone could expiate. 
Accordingly, in the midst of a county 
boasting, in proportion to its extent, of 
as large a portion of resident gentry as 
any in Ireland ; an armed band of ruf- 
fians, without any disguise upon them 
(except what whiskey might have pro- 
duced) breaks into the judge’s demesne. 
Fortunately he was not at home ; as, 
though a man of high spirit, his frame 
was not exactly of that gigantic mould 
that could outlive the rude concussion 
of a Whiteboy. They tear up his 
plantations,—aseail his house,—smash 
doors, windows, &c., and commit ever 
species of atrocious outrage, and finis 
by giving him regular notice to quit. 

interesting personage whose me- 
rits and sufferings have been held up 
to such sympathy and admiration by a 
popular poet, leaves word for him, 
“that they had no business with him 
and his law,” and that he and his friends 
were determined to revive the proud 
boast of their ancestors, viz., “that law 
never came to the west of the Bar- 
row” 


Through Ulster, Leinster, and through 
Munster 
Rock’s the boy to make the fun stir 


Such is, I believe it will be admit- 
ted, a very obvious parallel, between 
the state of England in 1819, and that 
of Ireland at present. I trust we may 
be able before long to carry it further, 
and to add, that the same wisdom and 
energy which were exerted, and suc- 
cessfully exerted, to save the former 
country in her “ hour of need,” have 
been as effectively used in behalf of 
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the latter. Enough, in all conscience, 
has been already yielded to the cry of 
rancorous bigotry. It remains to be 
seen whether the. proposed mutilation 
of the Church Establishment will work 
all the good expected, but whatever 
may be the effects of that measure it is 
to be hoped at all events, that the ex- 
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traordinary powers now granted to the 
overnment will be vigorously exerted 
for the purpose of crushing the most 
appalling system of oppression under 
which any nation of the earth has suf- 
fered. 
¥. N. 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 


«“ Memories that make the heart a tomb” — 


SHELLEY. 


Alas! I waken as from sleep 
To days gone by— 

And turn myself aside to weep, 
I know not why—, 


There is such sorrow in the thought 
That all is o’er,— 
That happy — can be brought 


o smile no more! 


So heavy falls upon the heart 
The well-known theme, 
That grief of life’s the waking part, 
And joy the dream! 


Oh, bitter are the blasts that sweep 
My onward path— 

Calm is the smile as infant-sleep 
That memory hath! 


The past is glowing in the dies 
Of distant years— 
I strive to look—alas! my eyes 
Are drench’d with tears ! 


I cannot visit ye fair climes ! 
Ye smile in vain— 
The spirit of those earlier times 
Wakes not again !— 


Yet let me strain my swimming sight— 
Lov’'d—lov'd regard! 

Oh, could this gaze thy fated flight 
One hour retard! 


Tis weak to cheat myself too long— 
One look—away ! 
Now back to calmness—and the throng 


Of cold to-day— 


ADVENA. 





On German Schools and Universities. 


ON GERMAN SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. * 
BY HERR ZANDER, PROFESSOR OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Of all modern countries there is per- 
haps, none, that with regard to either 
classical literature and science, or to 
general diffusion of knowledge, is more 
entitled to universal attention than Ger- 
many.— Without wishing to detract any- 
thing from the merits of the eminent 
scholars of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it must be admitted, that they cannot 
sustain a comparison with the Germans, 
neither with regard to number, nor 
with respect to the collective mass of 
solid and valuable productions. The 
different Latin and Greek Grammars, 
translated from the German, and the 
numerous German editions of Roman 
and Greek Classics, daily used in these 
countries, would, even without any re- 
ference to scientific works, furnish 
ample proofs for our assertion. The 


reason of this literary activity may be 
found not only in the great assiduity 


and perseverance which form part of 
the German character, but more par- 
ticularly in the great number of learn- 
ed institutions which that country pos- 
sesses. 

In the year 1348, the Emperor Charles 
IV. founded at Prague, the first German 
University, after the model of that of 
Paris. This example was soon imita- 
ted by different German Princes, and 
even before the end of the fourteenth 
century, similarestablishments arose at 
Vienna, (1361), Heidelberg, (1386), Co- 
logne, (1386); and Erfurt, (1892); and 
shortly after also at Wiirzburg, Leipzig, 
Ingolstadt and Rostock. The division 
into many small states had always been 
injurious to the political strength of 
Germany, but with regard to science, 


the case is different. This was a field 
where the pettiest prince could success- 
fully enter the lists even with the 
mightiest, and such an honourable 
emulation, could not but produce the 
most favourable zesults. Thus we see 
at present no less than twenty-two rival 
Universities in the different kingdoms 
and principalities of that country, and 
Prussia den can boast of six. The 
plan upon which those establishments 
are founded, differs entirely from that 
usually pursued in Great Britain and 
Treland. Classics and Science are 
completely separated in Germany; the 
former are studied in Schools or Colleg- 
es, the latter form the'erclusive province 
of the Universities into which no stu- 
dent is admitted, unless he have pre- 
viously completed his education in the 
“humaniora,” as they are termed. The 
comparatively few classical Lectures at 
the Universities are intended merely 
for the more profound critics, and fre- 
quented only by those students who 
wish to devote themselves more espe- 
cially to philology, in order to obtain 
afterwards a professorship in some Col- 
lege, or a chair in one of the Universi- 
ties. 

To enable our readers the better to 
form a correct view of the merits or 
demerits of all the different establish- 
ments, we shall begin with the Schools. 

These may, according to their func- 
tions, be divided into two classes, Ele- 
mentary or Grammar Schools,and Latin 
Schools, + as they are termed. The 
former, usually finish the education of 
boys intended for business, and at the 
same time serve as preparatory estab- 


*Some accounts of German Schools and Universities have lately appeared in the 
Journal of Education, published by the Society for the diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, but they contain so many partial and erroneous statements, that we strongly 
suspect these Publishers of useful Knowledge are less wanting in presumption than 


in information. 


+ They are called Gymnasia, Lycea, Athenaea, Princes’ schools, Pedagogia, &c. 
but for convenience sake we shall always stylethem Latin Schools, which is the old 


and more general term, 
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lishments for the latter, of which every 
town of any note possesses, at least, one. 
In the latin Schools the student is final- 
ly apes for the Universities, and 
closes his course of “ humaniora.” 

The whole of these institutions, with 
a few solitary exceptions, { are public 
establishments, underthe immediate su- 
perintendance and controul of the res- 
pective governments, The professors 
and masters receive a salary adequate 
to their station, which, generally, ren- 
ders them independent of their pupils. 
On this account particular care is be- 
stowed upon their selection. Even in 
the grammar Schools, the greater part 
of the teachers must have received a 
University education, and be known as 
men of moral character. The same is 
required of the junior masters in the 
Latin Schools, but a professorship there- 
in cannot be obtained without distin- 
guished talent and learning. In fact, 
nearly all the most eminent classical 
scholars, are, or were at least fora consi- 
derable time, professors in some of these 
Latin Schools. When, for instance, we 
were at Misnia, Dr. Koenig, “(the edit- 
or and commentator of Claudianus and 
Persius) was rector, and the three se- 
nior professorships were occupied by 
Kreyssig, (the editor and commentator 
of Livy), Bornemann, (editor and com- 
mentator of Xenophon’s works), and 
Lindemann, known by his edition of 
Plautus, his Thesaurus lingue, Latinz 
prosodiacus, and a small publication. 
“de Accentibus Linguae Latinae.” The 
rector of the “ Kreuzschule,” at Dresden, 
is Baumgarten—Crusius, who edited 
Eutropius, the Odyssey, Livy, Sueto- 
nius, Ovid, Agesilaus, and Xenophon’s 
Encomium Agesilai. At Altenburg is 
Matthiae, celebrated for his Greek 
grammar, and for his editions of Alcw- 
us, Aratus, Dionysius, Eratosthenes, 
Euripides, Herodotus, Homer's Batra- 
myomachia, and Cicero’s orations and 
letters, &c. 

Thus we might go all over Germany, 
and would hardly find a single town of 
any consequence, that cannot boast of 
some distinguished scholars, whose 
names are well known to the literary 
world, and may be seen in every cata- 
logue of classics and philological wri- 
tings. 

Each establishment has a head master, 


called Rector, Director, Schulrath, &c. 
who, either individually, or with the 
concurrence of the senior professors, 
directs the course of study, and all 
other affairs connected with the insti- 
tution. The number of masters is dif- 
ferent in the various establishments, 
and, on an average, amounts to jive or 
six professors, and an equal, or greater 
number of teachers, besides the masters 
of foreign languages, drawing, &c. The 
whole of these are appointed by govern- 
ment, and receive, out of the public 
funds, fixed salaries, proportioned to 
the rank and extent of the establish- 
ment, and to the services required of 
them. The head masters have from 
800 to 1200 dollars.+ The professors 
from 300 to 1000, and the junior mas- 
ters vom Fue 4 sp which is —_ 
times pai rtly in money, partly in 
kind. Ppealdes their solarios Rey’ deo 
receivé, in some places, a share of the 
school-money which the pupils have to 
pay for their tuition, but this is the case 
only where those fixed revenues are 
very low. 

ere are, comparatively, but few 
schools, where the pupils reside at the 
establishment, but they, generally, live 
either with their parents and relations 
or board and lodge with the professors, 
or some other respectable private fami- 
lies, who are in the habit of receivi 
young students as inmates, and trea’ 
them as members of the family. In 
some places, however, a certain num- 
ber of the pupils are either partly or 
altogether maintained and instructed at 
public expence, and in that case, they al- 
ways reside at the school. Such estab- 
lishments there are for instance at Berlin, 
Halle, Misnia, Schulpforta, Grimma, 
Leipzig, &c. &c. In many of these 
latter, the numbers are limited, on an 
average, from 150 to 250 ; but, where 
the pupils are expected to live in pri- 
vate families, there are no restrictions 
of this nature ; and the increase or 
decrease of the frequenters depends on 
the literary celebrity of the rector and 
the masters, and the more or less 
favourable situation of the town. In 
some institutions, the number of you 
students amounts only to two headvel, 
whilst, in others, we find as many 
as 500, or 600, for example at the 
“ Graue Kloster of Berlin.” The classes 





* We are acquainted with no more than one. + A dollar is about thre shillings. 
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into which they are divided, are gene- 
rally fixed by the fundamental regula- 
tions of each establishment. At Misnia, 

- for instance, there are but four , at the 
Waisenhaus of Halle, eight or nine, in 
each of which there usually are two 
sub-divisions. In most schools the 
course is fixed to a year, in which time 
the students are presumed to pass a 
class. They may, sometimes, do so in 
six months ; but, if they be idle, they 
may not be promoted to a higher class 
even in two years. 

Up to a not very remote period, the 
Roman and Greek classics, and a little 
logic, and ancient —— used to form 
not only the princi ut almost the 
exclusive subjects of instruction in the 
Latin schools. This went so far, that 
modern history, mathematics, all mo- 
dern languages, and even the mether- 
tongue, were entirely neglected. The 
old professors themselves wrote and 
_ Latin much more fluently than 

erman, and frequently were more 
intimately acquainted with the internal 
and external affairs of Rome and 
Athens, than with those of their own 
country. But the last forty years have 
wrought a vast change. With the 
ae those absurdities, also, were 

unished by degrees, and thus we find, 
at present, considerable attention paid 
to mathematics, the historical sciences, 
and especially to the cultivation of the 
mother-tongue. The folly of neglect- 
ing the study of modern es is 
clearly enough perceived by the differ- 
ent governments, and great efforts are 
at present being made to give them 
Soong weight in the instruction of 
outh, 
’ French, of course, is studied to a 
great extent ; English ranks next ; 
Italian and Spanish are about on a 
level with each other; Hebrew is 
attended to only by such young men 
as are intended for the church. Most 
lessons, with the exception of some 
modern languages, and Hebrew, are 
, and industry and assiduity 
are enforced by half-yearly examina- 
tions, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
The Latin classics, most usually read 
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in the junior classes, are Eutropius, 
Cornelius Nepos, Cicero de Amicitia, 
Cesar, and a selection from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ; in Greek, they begin 
with some Anthology, and subsequent! 
take the New Testament, Xenophon’s 
Cc ia, and the Odyssey. In the 
senior classes, we find Sallust, Livy, 
Curtius, Cicero de Officiis, and his 
Orations, and Tacitus. Amongst the 
poets, Virgil, Horace, and Terence. 
Of the Greek authors, they read, 
especially the Anabasis, some of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, Thucydides, and Plato’s 
Dialogues, (particularly Lysis, Phac- 
drus, and sometimes Phaedo); the 
Iliad, Euripides, Sophocles and #s- 
chylus, (generally, only Agamemnon). 
Tsecrates’ Panegyricus, Theophrast’s 
Characters, and Pindar, are also read, 
but less frequently. Tibullus, Pro- 
rtius, Juvenal, and Perstus, are, as 
as we know, not lectured upon, but 
ntly recommended to private 


In the junior classes, strict attention 
is paid, and constant reference had, to 
grammar ; in the higher classes, where 
this, of course, becomes less necessary, 
all —— efforts are made to excite 
and quicken the critical judgment of the 
students ; accordingly, after a‘portion 
has been translated, by the pupils, into 
German, and the Greek, frequently, 
also, into Latin, the professor comments 
upon it, for which purpose he = 
keeps his own commentary,* which, 
usually, he communicates in Latin, and 
which the pupils take notes of. Be- 
sides the “ Notae variorum,” and his 
own critical observations, he also gives 
them the different readings, and ge- 
nerally requires some one of the stu- 
dents to argue his opinion, pro orcontra, 
which frequently gives rise to a sort of 
disputatorium, wherein the professor 
acts as chairman, or even now and 
then takes a part himself. Moreover, 
it always is so arranged, that, in the 
higher classes, where the judgment of 
the pupils is already somewhat ma- 
ened, dy professors lecture upon 
the different authors, which prevents 
the students from forming narrow and 





* These commentaries, and critical observations, generally form the principal 
of those which we see afterwards published in their editions of the classics, 


The 


writer, for instance, had a great part of Kreyssigs notes to Livy, in his memoran- 
da, long before that celebrated professor published his-edition of Livy, 5vols. 8vo. 
Leipzig, 1823. 
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partial views, and excludes the “in 
verba jurare magistri.” 

Besides the authors appointed for 
the regular leetures, usually some 
others less difficult, are either read in a 
cursory manner, as it is called, without 
more than occasional comments,—or 
recommended to a private study of 
which the pupils afterwards have to 
give an account. In some establish- 
ments, they also have one or two hours 
in the week fixed for a regular Dispu- 
tatorium. One of the class has to 
write a dissertation which is handed 
round amongst his fellow-students, and 
afterwards attacked and opposed. by 
them. The discussions sometimes grow 
very warm, and in,such cases an ap- 
peal to the “ vir doctissimus” is usual. 
Latin and Greek exercises, and in the 
higher classes free compositions also, es- 
penny in Latin, are much practised, and 

ave a very beneficial result. _ Prosody 
forms an especial part of instruction 
in the junior classes, metrical composi- 
tions (sometimes. free,.that’ is; the 
theme only being »gixen) are practised 
in the senior. Ancient and modern geo- 
graphy and statistics are taught only in 
the lower and .middle classes, Roman 
and Greek Antiquities, and Logic, in the 
higher ; but History and Mathematics 
in all. German. composition and Lite- 
rature are at present much attended to, 
and in some. countries, for instance, 
Prussia, there is an especial time fixed 
for the. reading of ancient German 
works; for example, the Niebdeugen- 
lied. About. two hours a-week are des- 
tined for instruction in the prevalent 
religion, it being left optional with.those 
who profess a different creed, to attend 
or not. 

The attendance to most other lessons 
is, as already mentioned, compulsory, 
but as the mere obligation to attend a 
lecture would not be sufficient to insure 
the progress of the pupils, or the due 
exertions of the masters, general public 
examinations have been considered the 
most efficacious .means. to attain both 
objects. They usually are held at the 
end of every half-year, viz., Easter and 





Michaelmas. The Rector, by a Latin 
programma containing some critical in- 
quiry into a classical or similar subject,* 
invites the. patrons of the: establish- 
ment, the parents of the pupils, and the 
public in general, to favour with their 
presence, the “actus,” which is held 
with great solemnity in some large 
hall of the institution, and opened by 
a om of the Rector. 

tach class is then examined by its 
master, in the. subjects taught during 
the past half-year, and in the intervals, 
some of the senior students deliver 
speeches or poems, composed by them- 
selves, in different languages, on a 
given or self-chosen subject, whilst 
some of the junior pupils recite similar 
compositions selected from ancient or 
modern authors, 

After the general examination there 
follows a special one of those students 
who intend to leave the School for the 
University. This latter, particularly, 
is in most instances very severe—the 
more so, as the certificate obtained 
thereby is of great weight not only at 
the University, but even later, when 
the young men after having. accom- 
poner their academical. course, apply 
or an office in the state. Upon having 

assed this examination, which usually 
asts several days, sentence is pro- 
nounced by the Board of Professors, 
whether or not the Student be qualified 
for the University, and if so, a certi- 
ficate is delivered to him stating in due 
form his degree of. qualification, which 
usually is done bythe numbers one, two, 
or three’; those who are not able to 
obtain even number three are not ad- 
mitted into any University, but must 
stay another half-year. To avoid, how- 
ever, partiality on the part of the pro- 
fessors, it is, especially in Prussia, left 
open to the Student to apply for a new 
examination by a certain board, which 
for this purpose is appointed at every 
University. 

The hours of instruction usually are 
from 8 till.12 in the morning, and from 
2 till 4 or 5 in the afternoon; each lec- 
ture commonly lasts about one hour, 


* For instance, Critical observations on some difficult’ or obscure passages of Roman 
or Greek classics,—historical and critical inquiry into some subject of antiquity,— 
grammatical inquiries, as. for example,.into the. nature of the the Accus. c. Inf.,—the 
accents,—peculiar metres,—different dialects,—in which frequently uncommon depth 


of learning is displayed. 
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and an interval of about 10 minutes is 
allowed between the lessons. The after- 
noons of Wednesdays and Saturdays 
in most places are granted for the re- 


' creation of the Pupils. Vacations usually 


are, ‘a week or fortnight at Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Michaelmas, 
and three or four Weeks at Midsum- 
mer. During these the Students either 
return to their homes or make excur- 
sions, sometimes in parties, through the 
cou ‘ 

In those Schools where the Pupils 
reside at the Establishments, the dis- 
cipline is generally prettysevere. When 
they live in ps families, they are 
treated as the children of the house, 
partake, whenever their time permits it, 
of the amusements of their hosts, and 
usually are very comfortable. This 
mode of living in private families has 
a great and salutary influence, not only 
upon their morals but also upon their 
manners, for whilst they must attend to 
their studies, they do not, as is but too 
frequently the case in other places, lose 
the advantages of social education, and 
their constant living in good society 
prevents them from becoming rude and 
clownish. 

At the same time the Rector aad 
the Professors always exercise a certain 
controul even over their domestic be- 
haviour. During school time they are, 
of course, entirely under the discipline 
of the masters, and idleness or miscom- 
duct is punished by them. In the 
junior caning is now and then 
resorted to, but seldom ; the shameful 
system of is never even so 
much as heard of. Usually they have 
at every establishment and, especially, 
where the pupils are resident, a certain 
room for the confinement of such as are 

uilty of misdemeanour, idleness, &c. 

n some institutions this is considered 
a great diagrace. At Berlin for exam- 
ple, where there are jive Gymnasia, it 
is, particularly in the higher classes, 
thought nearly as bad as expulsion ; in 
other however, it is less so. 
Old Dr. Koenig at Misnia, for instance, 
used to say, when a student came too 
late for his lecture, “ J shall send you 
for an hour into a cool place.” In the 
junior classes, where the Pupils gene- 
rally are between eleven fourteen 
years of age, they are of course, treated 
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as boysand according to German custom 
called, “ thou;” “Du,” but the seniors 
generally between fourteen and eigh- 
teen years old, are treated with more 
distinction and consequently addressed 
in the third person plural, “ Sie.” 

The total of education is but 
trifling when compared to this and other 
countries. ‘Where the ils do not 
reside within the ishment, the 
junior students pay for their instruction 
from four to ten dollars per annum, the 
senior from twelve to twenty-four. Of 
the private families who are in the 
habit of taking students as inmates, 
many belong to the most respectable 
classes of society; their changes, of 
course, are different, but generally be- 
tween one hundred and itty od tee 
hundred dollars (£20 to £45) a-year.* 
With the Professors and at the public 
institutions themselves, the charges are 
similar, bat never higher; on the con- 
trary, usually somewhat lower. 

For indigent individuals generally the 
governments have made excellent pro- 
visions ; a recommendation from a Cler- 
gyman, from one4of the professors, or 
a gentleman of similar respectability 
and a “testimonium paupertatis” is usually 
sufficient to obtain instruction graéis, 
and every country has an adequate 
number of establishments where they 
are teceived as residents and supplied 
with board, lodging, and even clothi 
either without any, or sometimes at a 
very trifling expence. In this respect 
the munificence of the governments and 
the voluntary sacrifices of the masters 
are very great, and cannot be praised 
teo highly, An industrious and ta- 
lented youth, however poor he may be, 
hardly ever can be at a loss in Ger- 
many, whether at school or at the 
Universities, he always will find sup- 
port from public or private foundations, 
if he be deserving of it. 

Here we beg to conclude our ac- 
count of the German Schools, which 
does not reat upon mere vague reports 
and partial information, but on an inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with many 
of those establishments and their Pro- 
— on some future as we 

pe to have an Opportunity of giving 
a more extended account of the Um- 
versities of Germany. 








* The writer lived for some time in the family of a counsellor of one of the courts 
at Berlin, where he paid 300 dollars per annum, equivalent to 45 pounds sterling. 
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Whig Governmeut of Ireland. 


WHIG GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 


King George the Third, of good and 
happy memory, used to say, “I find no 
honesty in these Whigs.” We echo 
his sacred voice, and add, “nor find we 
any particle of practical knowledge or 
political sagacity. Therefore we put 
no faith in them—their measures, pre- 
dictions, promises. Much rather do we 
seriously incline to lend a listening ear 
to the opinions of that high and honored 
band, which, by the mouth of their 
chief, the venerable Earl of Eldon, fore- 
told that when the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act was repealed, and the Eman- 
cipation Bill enacted, the barriers of 
the constitution were broken down, the 
bulwarks destroyed, and the citadel it- 
self placed in such a situation that it 
must speedily follow the fate of its out- 
works. The words of these men have 
proved true; ¢heir honesty is unim- 

hed, and unimpeachable, and there- 

ore them we can welltrust. But with res- 

pect to Ireland, we do sincerely believe 
that it could never have come into the 
dreadful condition to which many _ 
of the kingdom are now, or have been 
lately reduced, had the Duke of Wel- 
lington continued at the head of the 
administration. The Duke had pro- 
mised, and he, too, is a man of his word, 
that if the measure of emancipation 
which (as he himself acknowledged, 
against his better judgment,)he proposed 
and carried, should not suffice to con- 
tent and pacify Ireland, he would come 
down to Parliament, and ask its assent 
to measures by which he would under- 
take and pledge himself to put an effec- 
tual stop to outrage and oe in 
this kingdom. Something of this kind 
the Whigs have at length been driven 
to'attempt, after a long and wretched 
eriod of neglect and misrule. After 

Lovey, by weak and ignorant govern- 
ment, caused exasperation to rise to its 
greatest height, and permitted violence 
to assume its most dreadful and formi- 
dable shape, they now seek, by the ex- 
treme of severity, to atone for the ex- 
treme of imbecift , and by assuming a 
power beyond that which the constitu- 
tion allows, to make up for ae 80 
long permitted the constitution, and the 
laws, to be outraged and insulted with 


impunity. 


The Whigs, with that curious infeli- 
city of management which has pervaded 
every public act of theirs, since they 
came into office, (in private jobbery 
they seem, happily for themselves, far 
more a appointed to the go- 
vernment of Irelandthe very man whom 
the Duke had been obliged to dismiss, 
from that high office, because his im- 
prudence rendered him incompetent to 
the proper discharge of its arduous and 
most responsible duties. The “gallant 
Anglesey” and a very bold dragoon we 
acknowledge him to be, was most un- 
fortunately crazed with the besetting 
sin of Whigs, an inordinate vanity, and 
a ridiculous passion for display. To 
this, all the solid usefulness that might 
ever have been in the man, was wholly 
sacrificed,—and having ae the game 
of mob-courting popularity once too 
often, he has long since fallen into con- 
tempt and dislike, even with the “rab- 
ble commons,” the senseless noise of 
whose loud huzzas, was to him, as the 
breath of his nostrils. The King’s re- 
a fairly pitted himself against 

r. O'Connell in a personal contest for 
mob-applause—and lost the battle.— 
Since then, the arch-agitator, and not 
the mili Marquis, has been chief 
governor of the &: wea in Ireland. Mr. 
O’Connell, with the formidable array 
of the regimented and rent-collecting 
Repeal associators at his heels, and the 
priests or their agents in his council 
chamber, can wield at will five or six 
millions of the population of Ireland. 
He, too, has overshot his mark, and has 
given the Whigs, with all their folly, 
an advantage over him, by creating a 

ractical case of wide-spread national 
insubordination, which made it neces- 
for the Conservatives to step in 
omen the Whigs to overthrow the 
villainous supremacy of assassins with 
which they were threatened, 

Mr. O’Connell with the aid of his 
allies, throughout the chapels and the 
whiskey-houses, the open fairs, and the 
secret gatherings of the peasantry, can 
doubtless keep down outrage if he likes 
—he did so once already or a long se- 
ries of months, when he had a point to 
carry by their remaining le.» It 
has been shown that a political associ, 
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ation, acting through the agency of the 
priests, can bring the people together 
in whatever numbers and on whatever 
- occasion they think fit, and by holding 
up their fingers, can keep the assem- 
bled multitudes both sober and orderly. 
They have been able to command and 
obtain from them a willing and com- 
plete obedience, both while they are 
assembled and after their departure to 
their several homes. They hold them 
like blood-hounds in the leash, and 
there was no occasion to cry “ havock” 
when they chose to let them slip. That 
cry was understood without the disa- 
greeable necessity for its expression. 
But they could, and sometimes did, do 
much more than hound them on to ha- 
voc. They charmed old enmities to 
rest, and at their bidding, contendin: 
factions smoked the pipe of peace, : an 
drank the whiskey of conciliation. 
Effecting thus what the laws never had 
accomplished and what the priests ne- 
ver attempted, until a political end was 
thereby to be served, they reconciled 
the Shanavasts and the Caravats, the 
White Hens and the Black Hens, and 
every other nen po, faction pledged 
to deadly opposition by the bonds of 
hereditary hatred or mere temporary 
rivalship. At their desire the O’Tooles 
and the O’Gallaghers have thrown 
down their shillelahs and embraced 
with exchange of weapons, like Dio- 
mede and Glaucus on the field of battle. 
Statesmen and governors who com- 
bined honesty with ability, and pru- 
dence with zeal, would have looked 
upon such an extraordinary exercise of 
power, wholly independent of the law, 
and the constituted authorities of the 
land, with vigilant anxiety. They 
would have laboured to maintain peace, 
while with unostentatious firmness they 
endeavoured to substitute the govern- 
ment of the law for this wild: govern- 
ment of designing men, who would ne- 
ver a to exercise their power 
against the cause of peace, if peace ap- 
peared to them to be against their own 
interest. A wise government would 
have sought, if possible, to use this 
power for keeping back the torrent of 
— outrage, while they laid deep 
and immoveable, the foundations of a 
system for strict administration of | 
justice, which would have compelled 
respect to the law, and taught that it 
was a protector of right and an avenger 
of wrong. But the Whig government, 
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with inconceivable folly, joined their 
authority to that which despised the 
law, and taught the people that it was 
oppression. If they had power, or 
seemed to have it, they cared not what 
principles were in the mean time sacri- 
ticed. If traitors would flatter, traitors 
were more welcome than honest men, 
who, abiding by the law, flattered not, 
but stood ‘aloof from governors who 
had forgotten their duty. But pam- 
pered disaffection soon became inso- 
lent—more was demanded than could 
be given—abundant sacrifices of pro- 
pitiation were offered, but nothing 
short of absolute rule and universal 
plunder would ever be accepted—then 
once more the law was resorted to, but 
then it was found too weak and the 
enemy too strong. The agitators 
would not be conciliated and could not 
be constrained. 

And, if since that time, Ribbonmen 
and Whitefeet, Terry Alts and Hurl- 
ers, have scoured the hill sides by day, 
and prowled over the plains by night, 
carrying murder and desolation in their 
course, it is because the associated re- 
pealers, in the hour of their wrath and 
offence against the government which 
had so petted and patronized them, 
lacked the will and not the power to 
stop those ferocious and bloody-handed 
violators of law, morality, and religion. 
We feel assured that the vast body of 
priests and agitators who constitute 
the working machinery of the repeal 
associations, could, if they had thought 
fit, have restrained outrage, pre- 
vented bloodshed, and protected pro- 
perty. But the furious demagogues 
cared for none of these things. We 
think we do not assert too much, when 
we say that by connivance, and by 
chuckling over the notorious results of 
anti-tithe and anti-union agitation, they 
have covertly instigated the most atro- 
cious offences. With the tremendous 
power, and we will add tremendous 
responsibility which have belonged to 
them, (for, as to the Anglesey and 
Stanley figures in the drama of the 
nominal executive, they had become 
by their neglect of the law, but state 
puppets to look and laugh at,) what, we 
ask, has been the actual state of Ireland 
in their hands? Murders which, by 
the numbers of their victims as well as 
by their frequency, challenge the name 

nightly massacres—houses and farm 
produce burned in an infinite series— 
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bands of men traversing the country, 
blowing horns, and visiting every house 
im extensive districts, swearing the im- 
habitants to no tithe, or sek food, 
or grant to any whe did, on pain 
of death,-Murdering and mangling 
the dead corpses of such of the police 
a fell in their way, to show that they 
were im earnest in their threats. These 


and nightly eocurrence ; inso- 
much that the private letters of even 
Roman Catholic magistrates, and gen- 
try of the better and more paeific sort, 
to their friends abroad, have abounded 
in such passages as the following, which 
we have had occasion to see, and liberty 
to. publish-——~ | wish to God that we 
were with you on the Continent, or any 
where well out of this dreadful place, 
where there is neither peace nor safety 
for quiet people.” and then follow enu- 
merations of the frightful murders, and 
enormities poe the roving 


bands of Te Alts, Whitefeet, and 
other such 
New the first and paramount duty of 


every government, and the very end 
for which mex submit to the restraints 
of society, and the of an exe- 
cutive at all, is primarily, the securit 
of life and property. If men are 
= it corey ee ee = 
try, li 0 ves hunting 
prey in company, and the thing called 
cereus — ew — not 
ct the peaceable and well-disposed 
oer deceetinwanthabendeef thems 
fiendish assassins, then it were better 
that that government, falsely so ealled, 
should. renounce in form, as it has aban 
doned, in fact, ita ions to the 
dischazge of functions of which it finds 
itself i » OF is unwilling to un- 
ne ~ ¥et how ade lish 
vernment goon, not enly suffering 
the existenee of such. monstrous evils,. 
but rather glorying im a kind of half 
the wide-spread re- 





forced against those who treated it 
with contemptuous defiance—but these 
complaints were not attended to. It 
was pressed upon the legislature as its 
— and urgent av to require of 
e mini to provide a government 
for Ireland in. place of the wretched 
state of ee crime, which for 
se long a time raged there uncon- 
troulled, but _ ae administration 
majority ruled that nothing shoudd be 
done, beyond the nothing that was 
done, to restore the supremacy of the 
law. It was plain te -_ rational 
and honest man, tho e Whigs 
eould not see it, that the Viceroy, to 
do any good, should be a sober and sa~ 
gacious, as well as am active and vigor- 
ous statesman—a man of iron nerve, 
but of gracious manner. The Whigs 
were satisfied to retain misrule, or no 
tule, and Lord Anglesey. The Re- 
form Bill was to be i 
was to be attended to, rather than good 
government, and if perchance a fault 
was to be found, care was to be taken: 
not to give offence by any aet of seve- 
tend to break the ‘delightdal harmony 
tend to e deli mony 
subsisting between a lawless populace 
anda “reforming” government. Thus 
under the direction of Lord Anglesey, 
and Mr. Stanley, men by no means re- 
markable for being slow to wrath, or 
ineapable of irritation, the Irish go- 
vernment, though it sometimes seemed 
as with the tongue of a woman, to 
threaten and scold, seemed also to-have 
the hand of woman, or feebler than a 
— to strike ——— Im all 
ic i statesman’s 
motto a leebnatbenmatens and forti- 
ter in modo, suaviter in re, was the only 
fashion in vogue at the Castle of Dub- 
lin Whatever was done, was done so 
stupidly and slowly, that the disease 
in every case had reached its height, 
and become incurable before the reme~ 


as rain-drops on the Savatiber blast, 
instead of ing them in the bud, 
they were uniformly suffered to 


i- up to amoverwhelming and imtolerable 


magnitude, and then atlength when all 
interference was ineffectual and una- 
vailing, much was menaced, and some 
little was done, at a great expence of 

But there was something worse, 
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because more permanently ruinous to 
the interests of Ireland, and. the wel- 
fare of Great Britain than even all this. 
_ Other Whig administrations had. done 
madly, but this surpassed them all ; for 
those. were content to do as much mis- 
chief as was possible, while they remain 
ed in power, leaving however the self- 
preserving principle of the constitution 
unimpaired, to right itself as soon as 
wiser and better men came into office ; 
but the men of this Cabinet have not 
only carried on, or permitted to be car- 
ried on, the work of destruction while 
they are at the head of affairs, but have 
annihilated the old-established consti- 
tational means of repairing their blun- 
ders by introducing into. the legislature 
itself an element which neither they 
nor any who come after them can ma- 
nage or direct. Thus, in Ireland, hav- 
ing first lashed the people into fury by 
their impolitic measures and absurd 
conduct, and roused a feeling whieh it 
were madness in. them to. hepe to can- 
troul or to subdue—then, as if by a 
kind of political wy at. the very 
moment, when they, inflamed the 
populace to a pitch of vernable 
excitement, and at the same time placed 
a mew and important power im their 
handg, they dissolve the parliament, and 
bid them exercise this mew power for 
themselyes—even while smarting under 
all the, keenness of mortifying provoca- 
tion Then arose in its strength, the 
senseless but, not uncaptivating cry of 
Repeal of the Union, and well did the 
itators feel and express their sense 
the.’ vantage ground on which, thanks 
to the impolicy of his Majesty’s Admi- 
nistration, they were placed. The self- 
elected, but yet vistual tribunes of the 
people thus these ministers 
oma their rostrum. in the eapital, “You 
knew nothing of the interests, and /ess 
of. the feelings of. the Irish people. At 
the hustings now raised under your own 
Reform Bill, you shall be to feel 
the results of those injuries and affronts 
which you, are ingessantly offering to 
Ireland. Look at the state of the 
. See what has befallen. A 

call, irresistible to all who are in.any 
way dependent on the people, has been 
made. We are.all sucked into the vast 
vortex. “ ane is. demanded in 
every bo ; im every county.— 
It Ss adeniae touchstone of honesty 
—the universal. test of political faith. 
One candidate may hoist orange eo- 
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lours; another mount green, but no. 
man, will Suan to. avow himself 
friendly to the present ministry.” 

‘And truly such was the state to which 
the had been brought, that the 
agitators were enabled to make good 
by deeds, to a very extraordinary and 
astounding extent, the proud boastful- 
ness of their words. Since the times 
of the stout and cunning chieftain, 
OQ’ Niall, who carried his flowing-haired 
gallow-glasses.to the court of the Vir- 
gin Queen, there. never was such a set 
of visitors given to the Saxons,.as those 
sent to the legislature by the late elec- 
tion, Well, indeed, may the Saxons 
wonder at the battalion extraordinary, 
with which they have been favored, but 
let the Saxon with becoming awe, be- 
ware how he treats them, or their elo- 

uent and admirably consistent chief. 
© hollow promises of amity will de- 
ceive them-—they are not simple. No 


silvery phrases from the smooth tongue 
of slippery. diplomacy will lure them 
from theiz high p of righting 
their father-land. No ;—bound by a 
firm fealty to their faultless leader (!! !) 
they will die to avenge. a slight upon 
his honour, Knit together by: the high- 
est, moral ties, they compose a firm 

lanx of iotic and. “ pledged” invin- 
cibles, and the deeds of prowess. which 
they: perform must cause the cold Saxon 
ta yield involuntary praise, while histo- 
ry will be compelled to celebrate the 
retainers of the. green chief, as the suc- 
cessful rivals of O’Niall’s gallow- 
glasses ! 

In sober earnest, the Repeal agita- 
tiom, and its very: mar etfeet upon 
the elections, seemed at length to open 
the eyes of the administration to the 
state of Ireland, and the dangers which 
threatened British government, and es- 

ially Whig gan. in our is- 
and. They did at last. begin to see 
that, there must be something wrong'in 
the extensive and horrible outrages of 
the Whitefeet—that the burning and 
lundering of houses, the fighting of 
actions, and men murdering and mur- 
dered throughout the South, were things 
to be atte to and suppressed. The 
horrors, and. the dread. of horrors, the 
despair and misery unutterable which 
would not be attended to, while no daa- 
ger-seemed to flow. from them, to the 
politieal influenee of the Whigs, was 
now regarded with the deepest concern 
and most anxious sympathy. Murder 
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and outrage must ‘be suppressed, since 
they are no longer perpetrated by friends 
of the Whig government ; and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, suddenly struck with 
a sense of the enormity of that which 
they had very coolly contemplated for 
eighteen months before, announced to 
the Parliament that “a spirit of insub- 
ordination and violence had arisen to 
the most fearful height, rendering life 
and property insecure, defying the au- 
thority of the law, and threatening the 
most fatal consequences, if not promptly 
and effectually repressed.” 

Upon this portentous declaration from 
the sovereign authority in the state, fol- 
lowed, in due time, the parliamentary 
measure for the suppression of distur- 
bances in Ireland, which, up to the pe- 
riod of writing this article, is still under 
discussion in the House of Commons. 
We are not disposed to enter upon any 
lengthened criticism upon this measure 
—the parliamentary debates have made 
every one who reads, somewhat weary 
of the controversy respecting the neces- 
sity for its enactment, and the sound 
judgment of its provisions. We can- 
not receive such a measure with satis- 
faction, but rather with melancholy ac- 
— as a something to be en- 

ured for the sake of its probable effect 
in lulling the tempest of crime, which 
has been raging in certain parts of the 
kingdom. We could no more welcome 
it with the undivided feeling, than we 
could support it with the masterly elo- 
quence oF a leading statesman who is 
always 





“in ae totus teres atque rotundus 
Externi ne qnid valeat per leve morari: 
In quem manca ruit semper fortuna.””—— 


and who has done that for ministers, 
with respect to the bill, which they 
lacked ability to do for themselves ; but 
we receive it as a shield which, though 
it galls and oppresses us, is still likely 
to be an effectual shield against popular 
outrage and multitudinous murder. We 
know it is a suspension of our consti- 
tutional rights and privileges, and there- 
fore we regard it with no feeling of 
cordiality :—if we do not oppose and 
resist it, it is not because we hate its 
thraldom less, but that we hate the out- 
rages more, which make widows and 
orphans, and wailing in the land, and 
ruin and desolation where there might, 
and ought to be, peace and plenty, and 
cheerfulness. We know also, that it 





places tremendous power in the hands 
of those in whose impartiality we have 
little faith, and in whose prudence we 
have no faith at all; but they have 
asked these powers as necessary to en- 
able them to put an end to murder, and 
robbery, and public fear and confusion, 
and with an implied pledge that such 
powers being granted, they will dili- 
gently use them for those ends. Upon 
the chance that they will at last endea- 
vour to discharge the paramount duties 
of government, which they have so long 
neglected, we are content to submit to 
the heavy sacrifice of this measure, 
which they say is necessary to enable 
them so to do, At all events, they will 
be left without excuse if any longer 
these duties are neglected. ‘They will 
not have it to say, that they would have 
put a stop to murder, had the Conser- 
vatives not denied them the powers 
which circumstances made necessary. 
We bear in mind also, that the mem- 
bers of the Whig government, and those 
whom they may employ, are responsi- 
ble, and can always be got at, which is 
not the case with those who exercise 
— and oppression without an act 
of parliament. They know how closely 
they will be watched, and how strictly 
they will be called to account, if they 
dare so abuse the powers placed in their 
hands, by turning them to purposes fo- 
reign from those intended by the friends 
of liberty, who have consented to the 
measure. We, therefore, while we ab- 
hor the principle of annulling, even for 
a time, the constitutional liberties of 
the subject, do not apprehend that in 
the present case any practical inconve- 
nience will be suffered, except by the 
wrong-doers, whom the bill is intended 
to catch and punish. In brief—we 
wish well to the declared objects of the 
bill, and we submit to the means, yet 
not without a protest against that sort 
of government which first permits po- 
pular licentiousness, and then seeks to 
cure the consequent evils, by a process 
which includes the temporary extinc- 
tion of liberty. 

We have now to speak of another 
measure of Whig legislation for Ire- 
land, to which we can give no such 
qualified assent as we do to that which 
we have just been considering. The 
legislative assault upon that part of the 
United Church Establishment which is 
planted in Ireland, we cannot but re- 
gard with unmixed detestation, as a 
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measure which is likely to do injury to 
the cause of true Religion, which vio- 
lates the plainest principles of justice, 
tramples upon established rights, breaks 
- through the principles which hitherto 
have given security to property, makes 
the Sovereign’s solemn oath an obliga- 
tion of no value, and sweeps away for 
ever, all confidence in the power and 
integrity of the legislators, who could 
thus deal with matters over which it 
= remains to be shewn, that the par- 
iament hath, or ought to have, any 
power whatever, without the consent 
of the parties concerned. 

The iniquity and impolicy of the 
measure are not more conspicuous than 
the stupidity with which the minds of 
those who conceived, and proposed it, 
appear to have been saturated. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has talked 
of it as if it were a kind of compensa- 
tion, to certain classes in Ireland, for 
taking away from them the facility of 
committing murder with impunity. He 
actually put it forward as if it were 
something in the nature of a conside- 
tion, for being allowed to pass that very 
bill which he and his colleagues de- 
scribed to be necessary to stop. the 
career of murder and outrage in Ireland. 
He called it, in express terms, a mea- 
sure of “conciliation.” Conciliation 
to whom ? Not surely to the church, 
which is prveeed to be plundered, and 
its discipline put under the controul of 
certain lawyers, and other persons, pro- 
fession unknown, who may be ap- 
pointed by the Lord Lieutenant. Not 
surely to the friends of the church, who 
behold, with indignation, this headlong 
and unprincipled attack upon it, by 
those who ought to be, by official sta- 
tion, its political champions and de- 
fenders. 'To whom, then, is this mea- 
sure a measure of conciliation? To 
none but the very men who have op- 
posed the administration, in their mea- 
sure for the prevention of murder. 
The Conservatives, who supported 
them, the king's ministers insult by this 
proposition of church plunder and de- 
gradation. ‘The agitators, who opposed 
them, and who have laboured in every 
way, both fair and foul, per fas aut 
nefas, to keep the facilities of murder 
open and unrestricted, they endea- 
vour to please and “ conciliate,” by 
making legislative war upon the object 
of their long cherished hate, the Pro- 
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testant’ Church Establishment! Ex- 
cellent ministers! Enlightened Whigs! 

At the time we write, another stu- 
pidity has been discovered respecting 
this iniquitous measure, the conse- 

uences of which, upon its career, in 
the houses of legislature, and its ulti- 
mate fate, have yet to be developed. 
This bill which, by its preamble, pur- 
ports to be a bill to establish a tax, has 
been brought into parliament, and 
advanced to the stage of the second 
reading, without any foundation of a 
report of a committee of the whole 
house, which, by the law of parliament, 
is a necessary preliminary to any bill 
for the taxation of the king’s subjects. 

The settlement of this point will op- 
pose some slight delay to the headlong 
and indecent haste with which this vio- 
lent and monstrous measure was intend- 
ed to have been driven forward, and pos- 
sibly may alteritsform,but the substance, 
we doubt not, will continue the same, 
for those who are to be “conciliated” 
will not abate a jot of their “ consi- 
deration ;” and the ministers have nei- 
ther principle to incline them, nor 
power to enable them, to halt in their 
onward progress towards the destruc- 
tion of the church, and their own ulti- 
mate ruin, with that of the state. 

We have neither space, nor inclina- 
tion, to enter, in this place, upon the 
details of so huge a measure of inso- 
lence and wrong as we consider this 
bill against the church to be. We 
speak of it as a monster, the leading 
features of which are sufficiently noto- 
rious without description. We cannot 
look without amazement and pity upon 
the infatuation of those who ios pro- 
posed such a bill. The agitators, by 
the mouth of their chief, have already 
hailed it as the beginning of what they 
expect. They have joytully welcomed 
not the matters and things to be done 
by the bill, but the principle which it 
acknowledges and proceeds upon. 
That principle they will take good 
care shall not be allowed to rest at the 
point. to which the whig ministers have 
advanced it. The whigs, with their usual 
self-conceit, think that even to such a 
principle of confiscation as that which 
the agitators have so joyfully welcomed, 
they may say, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further,”—they will, as usual, be 
mistaken. They may no doubt tell us 
that ulterior views of forfeiture and 
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spoliation are entertained only by a 
few, who are either bigots in religion, 
or enthusiasts or radicals in politics. 
That was what - told us before, 
when the Catholic Emancipation was 
on the carpet. That also was what 
they told us when the reform bill was 
to be carried. They said that the Irish 
Roman Catholics desired no more than 
they then asked, and that when thus 
much should have been granted, they 
would be contented and thankful in 
e and quiet. 
pe What is Pocome of these auspicious 
vaticinations now? What is now the 
] of those who are still, as th 
were then, the leaders of agitation ? 
They stand forth in the same arena of 
contention as before, and proclaim to 
all comers that the victory they have 
gained is valuable only as the precursor 
of a series of civil conquests. They 
stand on the same ground, the same 
flags are unfurled, and, as they advance 
to the encounter, they cry aloud—* Our 
trust in our success is confirmed by the 
remembrance of our former triumphs. 
We remember in order that we may 
We refer to our recollection for 
no other purpose than to open, and 
to confirm, our anticipation. Here, 
and by these means, emancipation and 
reform were carried; and here, also, 
by the same means, shall the Protestant 
Church be overthrown, and Repeal be 
be established.” 

They turn Lord Grey and 
Lord Plunket with their own recorded 
opinions. The quote the words of ci- 
tizen Grey, when he not only denoun- 
ced the Legislative Union, but predic- 
ted that “a time would come, when 
Ireland, with a loud and anxious voice, 
would demand the repeal of a measure, 
which so far frow: being a means of 
uniting the two countries, would scat- 
ter between them the seeds of ever- 
lasting discord.” And then they twit 
his lordship with the much-vaunted 
consistency of his politieal career—his 
sentiments continuing ome ab incep- 
to, from boyhood to old age, and they 
ask, how.then, in the name ofthat con- 
sistency, can he deprecate and refuse 


the repeal, of which le was the het 
and the panegyrist? And truly if my 
Lord Grey were compelled to answer 
this ape we know not how he could 
fashion his reply, seeing that he does 
openly glory in his age having only ad- 
ded, on political subjects, to the vehe- 
mence of his youthiul passions, instead 
of imparting any of that wisdom and 
moderation which best befit gray hairs. 
He is not now the same Lord Grey, 
who some few years ago, so pathetical- 
a that he stood alone among 

é politicians of his country, without 
either party or friends, and who, in ad- 
verting to this very topic of the super- 
fluous effervescence of his political 
zeal in former days, so eloquently, 
(would that it had been as truly) ad. 
ded “non eadem est zetas—non mens.” 

As to my Lord Plunket, he is also 
disposed of by the Irish tors with- 
out much ceremony.* © one, 
they, can forget the eloquent—the soak 
stirring hes of the Irish Hamilcar 

inst Lord Castlereagh upon the 

nion question—ezrcept indeed himself. 
Nor is this all, for after these ancient 
fond records have been raked up, to 
cast in the teeth of their old friend, 
the — go ym, and _ a 

r t allusion to the im ili 
of reslstance to Ireland's latte of inde. 
pendence bya Ministry which is the 
avowed and active champion of all such 
nations as struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence, on the continent of Europe. 
Ireland is to Britain what Belgium was 
to the Dutch, and the orators take great 
credit to themselves for moderation (as 
very well they may from the present 
Cabinet) for not seeking a new dynasty 
to reign over them, but contenting 
themselves with demanding only a do- 
mestic legislature. 

And shall we be told that men who 
have shown and themselves thus 
watchful, to lay hold upon every word 
and principle of former days, and to 
use thent for their present ends, against 
those who have given them emanci 
tion and reform—shall we be told that 
they will stop short at a partial church 
spoliation, once the principle was ad- 


* While Cobbett was, on a late occasion, smiting Lord Plunkett with sarcasm that 
convulsed the House of Commons with laughter and cheers, the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin, sat behind him, prompting the information which Cob- 
bet used with such surprising effect. 
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mitted? Let no man dream of such 
absurdity. No—the more that is given 
the more they will demand, and over 
the ruins of the prostrate church the 
shout for “ Repeal” will be louder and 
more violent than ever. And who do 
the Whig Ministers expect will resist 
this cry for Repeal of the Union? who 
can resist it, but the Protestants of Ire- 
Jand? Yet these are the men whom 
the Whig Ministers insult, trample 
upon, and‘ plunder, that the agitators 
may be “ conciliated!” Is it possible 
that political insanity can go further 
than this? We do not think it can, 
but we shall not’ answer positively till 
we see the end of Whig Adminis- 
tration, 

We are sorry that in our politics this 
month we have been bam to dwell 
so exclusively on topics relating to Ire- 
land, and ‘those anything but topics of 
congratulation. is is not our fault, 
for if the legislature will ‘honor this 
island with all its attention what can 
we do but adapt our comments to the 
text with which they furnish us? We 
lament to say that the more experience 
we have, of the, new ,House of Com- 
mons, the more,confirmed are we in our 
fears that, much further violation will 
follow the Reform, Bill. . The spirit of 
the house is indubitably that of ope 
rate appetite for change. It is palpably 
obvious that the majority of the mem- 
bers think they have been sent to cri- 
ticise. witha jealous. eye every. thing 
that is established, and to make alter- 
ations that may distribute among the 
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the middle classes the honors, emolu- 
ments, and advantages which have hi- 
therto beenenjoyed by those in a higher 
rank of. society. There is nothing 
which the Minister proposes for break- 
ing down and scattering established 
interests, which will not only be sanc- 
tioned but applauded. Upon the night 
that, Lord Althorp announced the Go- 
vernment plan for cutting down the 
Irish Church Establishment, a sort 
of spirit was displayed which was 
neyer before seen in the British House 
of Commons. At every fresh announce- 
ment of intended confiscation of eccle- 
siastical rank or property, immediate 
or prospective, a shout of exultation 
was raised which could be compared to 
nothing but the vociferous cry of a mul- 
titudinous rabble that has beset some 
devoted building, and puts up a tri- 
umphant huzza as each door is broken 
through, or buttress ‘tumbled to the 
ground, Even’ the “strangers in the 
gallery took part in this unseemly ex- 
pression of rampant ‘satisfaction, and 
Meg were not repressed. 
hese joyfal people are little aware 
of what they are doing. They would 
ull down those aboye them, forgetful 
ow much higher they are themselves 
than the mass—the physical force of 
the country. Their own turn may 
come much sooner than these turbulent 
reformers imagine, and too late they 
will discover that they must. pay .the 
penalty of the tyranny of which they 
now set so dangerous an example. 


« For all that freedom’s highest aims can reach 
Is but, to, lay proportioned loads on each ; 
And should one ,order disproportioned grow, 


Its, double weight must ruin all below,” 
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ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 


February 21, Mr. Hawthorn present- 
ed the following Reportgfrom the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture :— 

« The Committee of Agriculture, to 
whom was referred on the 24th ult. the 
letter of Mr. Alexander Kinmonth, and 
the documents connected therewith, claim- 
ing on the part of Colonel Close, two 
premiums offered by the Society in Fe- 
bruary last, for the erection of the 
greatest number of cottages, and for the 
allocation of land thereto, having investi- 
gated these claims, and havieg had a com- 
munication with Colonel Close there- 
upon, who has fully confirmed and certi- 
fied the facts as set forth in Mr, Kin- 
month's letter, are of opinion, that Co- 


lonel Close is entitled, under the list of the 


premiums held out by the Society, to 
receive’ the Gold’ Medal for each of the 
two objects set forth in No, 4 and No. 5, 

“ Committee cannot omit the 
eee of congratulating the So- 
ciety and the public, on the patriotic and 
praiseworthy cxample set by Colonel 
Close to the Janded proprietors of Ire- 
land, towards ameliorating the condition 
of their tenantry, by providing comfort- 
able residences for them. 

«“ The Committee have further to re- 
port, that they have considered the ex- 
pediency of renewing the offering of pre- 
miums proposed last year by the Society 
for the above and several other objects of 
general utility, and they recommend to 
the Society to sanction the same, with the 
exception of the second premium, 

« C. Srewanr Hawrnorne, 
“ Chairman,” 


LIST OF PREMIUMS, 


Proposed to be continued for the ensuing 
Year, by the Committee of Agriculture 
and Painting, 

February 21, 1833. 
FIRST PREMIUM. 
Management of Landed Property in 
Ireland. ‘ 

“ For the best and approved Essay 
on the Consolidation of Farms, and the 
expediency of maintaining in Ireland a 
mixed system of plough and spade hus- 
bandry, 

The Gold Medal of the Society. 


“ See account of Spade Husbandry by 
Doctor Radcliffe and others; also the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xtr. p. 240, on 
the condition of the English peasantry. 


SECOND PREMIUM. 
Laying down Ground to Permanent Pas- 


ture. 

« To the ietor or tenant in Ire- 
land who shall report the most soemee 
experiment in laying down a field to per- 
manent pasture, not being less than five 
English or statute acres, and which shall 
afford the best combination of the finer 
grasses, for giving a renewed succession 
of plants in proportion to the advance of 


season, 
The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereiqns. 
“ The land which is the subject of the 
experiment, must have been pastured for 
at least one season, exclusive of that in 
which the report is given in,’ and a cer- 
tified account must be transmitted of the 


kinds and quantity of the co seeds 
mus 


sown. The nature of the t also 
be stated particularly, and the expenses 
accurately detailed. 


THIRD PREMIUM. 

For Improving the Condition of the La- 
bouring Poor by Erecting Cottages, and 
Apportioning Land. 

“To the person in each of the pro- 
vinces of Jreland, who in the year 1832 
or 1833 shall erect on his estate the 

test number of cottages (not less than 
ve) in proportion to the extent thereof, 
upon an improved construction, for the 
accommodation and promoting the com- 
forts of the labouring poor; and shall 
allot to each of such cot a portion of 
land not less than one Irish acre. 
The Gold Medal. 


FOURTH PREMIUM. 

For Improving the Condition of the La- 
bouring Poor, by any Land 
to Cottages already Built. 

«“ To the person in each of the pro- 
vinces of Ireland who in the year 1832 or 
1833 shall allot to the greatest number 
of cottages on his estate, (not less than 
five,) in proportion to the extent thereof, 
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already built on an improved construction, 
for the accommodation and promoting 
the comforts of the labouring poor, a 
quantity of land less than one Irish acre. 
The Gold Medal. 
* It is not intended to prescribe any 
specific form of ‘building or materials, 
only the covering to be of slates, if 
they can be procured at a reasonable 
rice. 
“ The competitors must furnish the 
Society with the plans, surveys, estimates, 
and accounts of expenditure, together 
with a certificate signed by at least one of 
its Members, the clergymen of the dif- 
ferent religious persuasions, or some of 
the resident gentlemen, setting forth their 
personal examination of the cottages, 
when finished, the manner in which the 
work has been executed, and their fitness 
to promote the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. 


FIFTH PREMIUM, 
Quantity of Land required to Support a 
Te Family, and enable him to 
keep a Cow. 


« For the best account founded on ac- 
tual experience in Ireland, of the quan- 
tity of land of an average quality which 
would be required to supply a labourer’s 
family, consisting of two grown persons 
and two children, with all necessary culi- 
nary vegetables, including potatoes, to 
enable him to keep a pig or two, and 
likewise maintain a cow all the year 
round. The Gold Medal. 

« See Martin Doyle's ¢ Hints to Small 
Farmers,’ Allen on ‘ Home Colonies,’ 
and Cobbett’s ‘ Cottage Economy.’” 


Febrary, 28, The following letter 
Tro 


from Mr. 


Royal Dublin’ Society's Laboratory. 

« Dear Sin—lI beg you will acquaint 
the Royal Dublin Society, that the Cor- 
tion of Tallow Chandlers and Soap 
Boilers of Dublin, recently requested me 
to make some comparative experiments 
on the Soaps imported into Ireland, and 
the Soaps of home manufacture, with a 
view to assist the Copenise in in- 
vestigating the causes of the present 
eae of the Irish Soap a 
facture, and, if possible, to procure le- 
gislative relief, Being anxious to render 
every assistance in my power to the 
Manufactures of this country, I imme- 
diately commenced those experiments, 
(which will be made at no expense to 
the Society,) and I have made conside- 


fessor Davy was read :— 
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rable progress in them, and I purpose, 
with the concurrence of the Society, to 
finish them forthwith, as the results are 
wanted to lay before the Government. 
The subject of the Irish Soap Manu- 
facture has just been before Parliament, 
and is shortly expected in to come 
under the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. 
« I remain, dear Sir, 
« Your's faithfully, 

«* EDMUND DAVY. 

« Edward Hardman, Esq., 


ge. §e. &e.” 


March, 7, The following report of the 
Committee of Botany was read :— 

“The Committee of Botany have to 
report that the Hydraulic Ram, lately 
erected at the Botanic Garden, is now 
complete, and that an ample supply of 
water is conveyed by it,. from the River, 
to a Reservoir, formed for its reception, 
in the neighbourhood of its Conserva- 
tories and Hothouses; that a plan and 
estimate have been laid before the Com- 
mittee, by Mr. J. M. D’Olier, one of 
its members, for the erection of an Orna- 
mental Fountain, in the centre of the 
Reservoir, which the Committee conceive 
would not only be highly conducive to 
the improvement and beauty of the 
Garden, but would be of the utmost 
importance, in bringing water into the 
Houses for the supply of the Plants, 
without the necessity of opening doors. 
The expense of this would not much ex- 
ceed £30. ‘They beg to recommend to 
the Society to empower the Committee 
to have the same executed on the most 
reasonable terms: and if they shall be 
pleased to approve of the recommenda- 
tion, the Committe request that a sum 
of £35 may be placed at their disposal 
for the same. 

“ JOSEPH CLARKE, Chairman.” 

The Assistant Secretary having an- 
nounced to the Vice-President in the 
chair, the lamented death of their highly 
talented and esteemed Professor of Mi- 
neralogy and Keeper of the Museum, 
Sir Charles Giesecké, which melancholy 
event took place in the afternoon of 
Tuesday last very suddenly. 

Resolved—That the Society do ex- 
press, by placing the same on the Mi- 
nutes of their Proceedings, their sincere 
sorrow at the loss they have thus sus- 
tained, and the high sense they enter- 
tain of the long-tried talents, as:a Scien- 
tific Professor, and the amiable manners 
ard chararcter, as a gentleman, of the late 
Sir Charles Giesecké. 
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Mr. Weld presented to the Society for 
their Museum, on the part of Matthew 
Moran, Esq., the Head of a Tiger from 
Neraut. He was discovered in the act 
of devouring a buffalo, which after hav- 
ing killed, he had dragged to the top of 
ae twenty feet high, where he was 
shot. 


[ April 


The Monthly Returns of the Atten- 
dance of Pupils in the several Schools 
for the month of February, was read, 
which was as follows : 


Figure aches, average attendance 22 


Landscape and Ornament, do. 51 
Architecture, do. 31 
Modelling, do. il 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


a 


— on Political Economy—by John Hop- 
Hiustrations of Political Economy—by Harriet 

Martineau. 

The powers of good and evil appear 
to be engaged in mortal conflict in these 
Islands. The latter, although natu- 
rally inferior in strength, has never- 
iden by its superior industry and 
unwearid perseverance prevailed against 
its more powerful enemy. Yet, not- 
withstanding those partial victories and 
the mischiefs they have done we 
cannot look upon the conflict without 
fecling some degree of pleasure. The 
allies of evil, indeed, appear to have 
gained a signal and enduring advantage 
by their Jate triumphs, by one of which 
they almost destroyed the constitution, 
and by the other they fondly imagine that 
they have overwhelmed the church. But 
we confidently trust that their hopes are 
unfounded, and that their conquests will 
not be of long endurance. The friends 
of peace and order and. humanity have 
been violently roused from their repose, 
and we already see them advancing with 
superior force and equal activity to meet 
and conquer their implacable foes. From 
the immense powers now entrusted to the 
populace of these kingdoms, and from the 
quickness and freedom with which state- 
ments and arguments, whether true or 
false, whether in favour of good or evil, 
are disseminated through the country, 
théré remain now no means of success 
for any, party but through the instrumen- 
tality of the populace, and no means of 
acquiring the possession of those instru- 
ments except by appealing to their feel- 
ings to their understandings or their con- 
sciences. 

For a long time the enemies of peace 
and order have been unremitting in their 
endeavours to mislead the minds and cor- 


rupt the hearts of the lower classes, and 
in their pernicious exertions have met 
with no opposition, except from the feeble 
and ineffectual forces of law and criminal 
prosecutions. But no pains, or compa- 
ratively little, were taken to unteach 
what they had taught, and to leave no 
room if possible for the most destructive 
errors, by pre-occupying the minds of the 
people, and bringing home to their un- 
derstanding, the strong and simple argu- 
ments in of the most useful and 
important truths. The lovers of truth 
and justice were too often disgusted by 
the bigotry and narrow-mindedness of 
those who were opposed tothem. They 
forget that many of the followers, and 
even of the advocates of falsehood were 
on that side, only because truth had 
never been clearly presented to their 
eyes, Unfortunately overlooking this 

lain. consideration, they trusted to the 
aw as if it were an effectual or the onl 
means of preventing the mischief, which 
the spread of delusive doctrines had a 
tendency to occasion. The unfair temper 
and unwillingness to hear arguments con- 
trary to re opinions, which the 
people generally exhibit on occasions of 
public debate, were too often deemed a 
sufficient reason to abstain from them, 
on the specious grounds that it is to no 
purpose to argue with men who will not 
treat you fairly and who are determined 
not even to listen to any arguments in 
favor of the opinions, which at the time 
they chance to consider as erroneous, or 
hostile to their interests. But even this 
disposition in the people, how ever unfair 
it certainly is, and prejudicial to the cause 
of truth, is now justly considered as itself 
a delusion and among those mistaken opi- 
nions which may the most easily be re= 
moved by force of argument. 
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It. ought, not, surely, be difficult to 
persuade the people of the prudence and 
the necessity of their hearing with indif- 
ferent and attentive minds every.side of 
the question, where their own good is 
the subject of enquiry, and they them- 
selves the final and absolute judges of the 
debate. The attempt to stifle argument 
by clamour was, perhaps, not unnatural 
in those who could not otherwise influ- 
ence the debates or decrees concerning 
their most vital interests, But this cause 
of prejudice has been removed, and let 
us entertain a hope that this impediment 
to the progress of truth is fast. wearing 
away, and that the labours of those who 
are endeavouring to enlighten the minds 
of the people to a true sense of their real 
interests, will not be utterly ineffectual. 
The march of knowledge, though sure 
and unremitting, is indeed slow. It is 
not immediately that truth reaches the 
understanding of the vulgar... Their 
teachers, or perhaps the pole of these 
latter, become acquainted with important 
truths, mixed frequently with important 
error; gradually the falsehood yields to 
the force of the opposing arguments, and 
the truth becomes familiarly known, and 
even reckoned among the most obvious 
principles, by, the class which a. short 
time before looked upon it as a, paradox, 
or at least, a suspicious novelty. Pre- 
sently, by the force of example, and the 
natural communications of thoughts and 
opinions, it descends a scale lower among 
the people, and by the influence of au- 
thority and education, becomes known to 
those who would have been unable to 
comprehend the arguments by which it 
was originally defended or opposed. It 
appears almost self-evident to those to 
whom it is early taught, and thus, in the 
course of a few years, those truths be- 
come familiarly recognized and known by 
all, which a short time before could scarce- 
ly have found a single supporter. It is 
therefore, we conceive, no serious ob- 
jection to the utility of books intended 
most for the instruction of the labouring 
poor, to say, that it is unlikely that any 
number of them will ever learn or read 
them. The same end will be as effec- 
tually, though more slowly obtained, if 
they communicate knowledge to those 
who are the natural instructors of the 
labouring classes, and who are in con- 
stant communication with them, 

Such considerations give a value in our 
eyes to the books whose names are. pre- 
fixed to this article which they might not 
otherwise .possess. All works on those 
subjects, for the instruction of those who 
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have been hitherto uneducated, we regard 
as statements and arguments addressed to 
such as are henceforward to be the rulers 
of our destiny. Of these, the one en- 
titled « Conversations on Political Eco- 
nomy, by John Hopkins,” appears to us 
to be the best, as containing the greatest 
portion of useful information, unmixed 
with much error, It commences by a 
story, which we think had better be 
omitted, as it adopts a form of instruc- 
tion which, in our opinion, is very ill 
calculated to impart a knowledge of con- 
troverted truth. In it, John Hopkins, 
described as a poor labourer, with a large 
family of children, is supposed to apply 
to a Fairy for assistance, and to attribute 
all his want to the luxuries of the rich. 
He makes the plausible complaint that in 
order to gratify the rich with luxuries, 
the poor are debarred almost from the 
necessaries of life, To give John Hop- 
kins a practical proof of the fallacy of 
his opinions, the fairy consents by a stroke 
of her wand “ to destroy all luxuries 
whatever.” The first effect which John 
perceives from this important change is 
that “his wife’s best cotton gown is 
turned to a homely stuff,” her china tea- 
pot into crockery-ware, his. children’s 
play things into dry sticks, fit only to be 
burnt.” To take time.to turn over the 
subject, and to console himself for his 
disappointment, he called for his pipe ; 
but being a luxury it was also gone. To 
pacify him his wife offers him a pinch of 
sau, but his box is, of course, empty s 
snuff, “the luxury,” is not there. He 
then admits that he was a fool not to 
desire the Fairy to meddle with the luxu- 
ries of the rich only. He will, therefore, 
on her next visit beg her to make an ex- 
ception in favour of the poor... The con- 
sequences of the innovations made by the 
Fairy wand are shortly displayed. John’s 
relations, who were engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of various articles of luxury, 
are turned out of employment; John 
himselt, who worked as a labourer in the 
field, and thought that he was in no 
danger of being thrown out..of work, as 
corn and hay are not luxuries, receives.a 
visit from the landlord on whose; estate 
he worked. The landlord informs him 
that he means to turn his land into a 
sheep-walk, or let it lie uncultivated, as 
half the produce of the land will be suf- 
ficient for him in the new style. of living, 
which he and his family are obliged to 
adopt. Poor John is now convinced of 
his error and reduced to despair, He 
hastens to the Fairy and implores her to 
reverse the fatal decree, and to bring 
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things to their former state. From 

anid some conversation with his 

i John draws the conclusion, that 
the rich arid poor have but one and the 
interest, and that the comfort of 


we sliould be glad that they arrived at it 
by a different path. It is hardly neces- 
sary to dissuade the poor from desirin 
such changes as are manifestly Gael 
the power ‘of jon to accomplish. 


: of making a change 
desire, we suspect he would be more 
anxious to deprive the rich of their pro- 


perty than of the opportunity of spending 
it. 


It would be of some use to shew how 
little such a change im the distribution of 
property would add to the comforts of 
— The rich man, who possesses 

th sufficient to support 100 poor, 
distributes it among them in the purchase 
of enjoyments for himself as effectually, 
as if the most benevolent patriot under- 
took the ment of ‘it for the public 
good. If we look at all the articles on 
which the wealthy consume their reve- 
nue; we shall see that they derive their 
high value from the amount of the labour 
bestowed on their manufacture. Thus 
the income of the rich is expended in 
maintaining labourers, that is, in support- 
ing the poor, with this additional advan- 
tage that the poor are thus relieved from 
the temptations to which idleness would 
subject them, and their dignity and in- 
d of mind may be preserved, 
while they fee) that they are earning their 
own bread instead of receiving it, as cha- 
rity. This subject, followed on to a 
greater length, would, we think, shew 
in the most unanswerable manner, the 
utter impossibility of relieving the able- 
bodied ~ by any enactments in the 
shape of poor laws, or a compulsory 
vision forthem. Without any benevolent 
is on our all our income is ex- 
in the support of labourers, If 
if is taken from us by the state, and 
appropriated to that purpose, there re- 
mains only the other half to be thus 
expended by ourselves. We hope in some 
future edition to see John Hopkins’ no- 
tions upon these subjects. From the 
chapter entitled “ The Poors’ Rate, or 
the Treacherous Friend,” we are conti- 
dent that they will be well weighed and 
correct. It will be more important to 
the public to know what opinions 
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ths ‘cocmoguoaine sto be, dguechanded 

~to a 
from a total demolition of all luxuries. 
We fear that if his kind Fairy gratified 
him with another experiment, the conse- 
quences, th ruinous to the public, 
might not at first, or until it was too late 
to mend the evil, be found equally pre- 
jadicial to himself. It is not easy to 
anticipate the effects of a change which 
never can take place, where we have 
nothing like experience or analogy to 
guide us, Every man may imagine a 
connected train of consequences ac- 
cording to his interest or disposition. 
Perhaps, on the next occasion, the land- 
lord, finding that he cannot possibly spend 
more than ‘half the produce of his estate, 
may give John a portion of it for his own 
use, instead of letting it remain unculti- 
vated and turning him out of employ- 
ment. 

But we shall not press the subject, 
being satisfied that the experiment will 
not be made a second time. Would that 
we had equal reason to believe that the 
more practicable experiments of a partial 
destruction of luxuries and property 
would not again be made. It is a ing 
so quickly imagined, so easily contrived, 
and so readily executed, to or 
injure a quantity of property, requiring 
immediate repair for the purposes of pro- 
curing employment in the re-construction 
or reparation of the injured property, 
that we think it of the ‘utmost impor- 
tance that the mischievous consequences 
of such conduct should be clearly taught, 
and familiarly known Ag all. This is the 
more necessary, as ments gene- 
rally urged to prove the eer of this 
system on ‘the part of the labourer, are 
not perfectly sound, and do not accurately 
shew where the mischief lies. We allude 
to those arguments which prescribe such 
conduct as a destruction or diminution of 
the fund appropriated to the subsistence 
of labourers. Those certainly shew 
that the country at large suffers by such 
a but the proofs would be 

rought nearer home, by shewing the 
tendency such conduct has to deter pro- 
perty from embarking in useful specula- 
tions in the places where they occur. 
No moderate rate of profit will be sufficient 
to attract capital to a spot where the tra- 
der is exposed to constant danger and 
depredations and injuries to his property ; 
where a visit from the nocturnal legisla: 
tors may involve him in total ruin, or 
where the same effect may be produced 
by a run for gold at the demand of a dis- 
comfited agitator, who is content to dis- 
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his power erwhelming friends 
en oe athatiaehinn or 
ty. “ Incendium meum ruind extingu- 
am.” 


Perhaps, on some future occasion, 
John Hopkins will favour the public with 
his notions on this head. If he com 
two places together, situated oui a 
solltaos srtdbeal grit reine 

el a fall o es, OF 
by Seemanatene of aie, ‘teks 
a few out of employment, met in the one 
place by outrage and combination and 

lation ; in the other by prudence 
and and a disposition to adapt 
their conduct to the altered circumstances 
in which they find themselves placed, he 
will readily ive, and will do service 
by stating / me wences from such 
different systems, The market of the 
one diminishing, of the other extending 
everyday. Since the goods manufactured 
at the two different p will no longer 
compete on the same terms and can no 
longer be sold at the same prices at the 
markets beforecommontoboth. Atlength 
trade will be entirely extingui in the 
spot which was the scene of riot and tur- 
bulence, and will have been transferred 
to the settlements where peace and order 
were observed. Distress will have reach- 
ed its utmost height, and to crown the 
edifice, the demagogue will appear to tell 
the x already too well disposed to 
mischie » that their mi is caused by 
the union, or by tithes, or by the number 
of bishops, or free trade, or the grand 
jury laws, or by any thing abstruse and 
flattering to their feelings, rather than by 
such obvious and nat causes as their 
own idleness, turbulence, and improvidence, 
These will not be mentioned, as not 
suiting so well with the designs of the 
interested agitator. 

It will not, we hope, be difficult to 
convince the people of the truth of these 
two simple ———. Indeed, their 
enunciation is t sufficient to secure 
assent to them. Firstly, that mob-vio- 
lence will not be able io compel capital 
to embark or to remain in a losing busi- 
ness. Secondly, That it canpot deter 
capital from pursuing a profitable manu- 
facture, although it can make it depart 
and remove to exercise it in a more 
quiet spot, These and similar useful and 
evident truths may be easily inculcated. 
Every calm discussion has this tendency, 
by sharpening the minds of the people, 
and accustoming them to reflection. We, 
therefore, wish to see as many cheap and 
simple productions on political economy 
as possible, offered to their perusal, And 
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weare not scared from the wish by even ob- 
ing the erroneous doctrines advocated 


lay out more capital, with a diminished 
return, on the. anna aon Name 
demand, and necessity of procuring 
an increased supply,, produces al] those 
be sometimes. conveniently made the in- 
dex of another, it should not on that 
account be deemed the cause of it. In- 


by increasing the supply. 
we are more inclined to 
opinions entertained by 

tubbs, page 172, We can 
this head without remarking that the 
author of John Hopkins’ notions seems 
i of falling into the com- 


agining that a style 

intelligible by interspersing it with vulgar- 
isms or incorrect such as “‘ why 
so. then,” “ Man,” and “in a wonder- 
ment,” &c. Where this is done that thecha- 
racters may speak suitably to their “a 
ed circumstances, we do not much object 
to it, although we see the danger o! 
author’s too readily adopti 
easy mode, asemploying vulgar idioms 
to appear intelligible to vulgar minds. We 
should even prefer the opposite extreme, 
as in “ Ella of Garveloch,” where every 
speaker employs language that would be- 
come a professor. In real life, even 
among the lower orders, correct language 
is not more uncommon, than correct 
ideas upon these points. 

If we were to propose a mode of the 
style proper for communicating know- 
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ledge, we should refer to the articles on 
political’ economy contained in the Sa- 
turday Magazine, particularly those on 
Value, page 186; on Wages page 222, 
and those on “ The Duties and Advan- 
tages of Society.” Such articles may be 
read with profit by all, as they convey 
most useful truths'in simple and correct 
language. We'cannot now wait to quote 
any part, but shall conclude by request- 
ing all'to read at least so much as proves 
that wages are beyond the reach of law 
to regulate.’ ‘It is‘ of importance that all 
should be ‘acquainted with’ such simple 
and useful truths,’ and with the necessary 
arguments to support them, as it may be 
every man’s furn to’ disseminate’ them 
among those to whom ‘such truths, or 
the opposite errors, will be influential 
yoincipn of ‘ection. M. L. 


a By By Martin Doyle. Curry 


a. pap 


We cannot avoid congratulating Martin 
Doyle's couhtrymen upon the great ac- 
quisition! his varied’and extensive abilities 
have proved, in | the’. direction of -their 
judgment ‘and formation of their taste. 


"There is nota subject of practically use- 


ful knowledge upon which he seems un- 
informed himself, and which he does not 
take cate to present to the public in the 
most tangible and attractive form, The 
pamphlet before us contains a clear and 
comprehensive course of instruction for 
the practical renee, unencumbered with 
any of the difficulties which mere theorists 
in the ‘art are in the culpable habit of 
placing, as stumbling-blocks, in the way 
of those who care little about the science 
or its technical’ terms abstractedly from 
actual practice:' We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing Martin Doyle's pamphlet 
to be the very best for common use that 
we have ever met with. He promises 
to follow. the present with similar ‘ma- 
nuals upon Fruits and Flowers, &c. saying, 
modestly, that‘ his future exertions in this 
line shall be guided by the success of ‘his 
first attempt. ‘For’ our: parts, as he’ has 
succeeded, and deservedly, in all his me- 
ritorious' undertakings, we entertain no 
doubt but that a grateful public will con- 
tinue their patronage and support to an 
author who, from the importance of his 
subjects and the talent with which they 
‘are discussed, has the best possible claim 
upon their attention and regard, 
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